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REMARKS. 



Ctie Wiintiffi Cale» 

That Shakspeare adhered to the dramatic unities, or departed 
from them, as best snited his conveDience, and that it would be 
unjust to impute the one to chance, and the other to ignorance, is 
evident from his having produced dramas that tiie Sta^rite himself 
would have pronounced perfect, and upon which crilicisni would be 
a waste of words to poiut out their nicety of conslruciion, and the 
rtudious art displayed in the conduct and development of their plots. 
Without, then, reviving the controversy regarding the learning of 
Shakspeare — a question that the ingenious essay of Dr. Farmer has 
not entirely set at rest — we may remark, that Shakspeare nei»er sins 
through ignorance ; for it is impossible to suppose that^e who was 
so familiar with the literature of his day, could have passed over the 
writings of George Whetstone, the author of Promos and Cassandra, 
from which the plan of Measure for Measure is in part borrowed, 
and of Sir Philip Sydney, both of whom descant with particular 
freedom on the very extravagances that belong to The Winter's 
Tale. The example of scholars may be quoted in Justification of 
Shakspeare; — the IVitie, comicall, Facetiously-Quicke, and un- 
paraileled John Lilly makes forty years elapse in two acts of his 
£ndymion ; and Green, who was a master of artt>, and a great 
pedant, is guilty of more anachronisms in his ** Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay," than are to be found in any one play of Shakspeare's. 

Certain critics have questioned if The Winter's Tale be really the 
work of Shakspeare. For ourselves, we should as soon think of 
depriving him of Hamlet or Lear, as of this fine drama. Mr. 
Maione has given loose to conjecture in assigning the date of its 
production to the years 1594, 1002, 1004, and 1013. It was acted at 
court during the latter year. Dr. Drake's reasons are more tenable 
for fixing the period to the close of 1010, and its licence and perform* 
ance to the following year. 

The plot is in the highest degree incongmons ; — the spectator must 
imagine a lapse of more than sixteen years during a representation 
of two hours ; and behold a young lady, who is not even born at 
the conimedtement of the drama, married before the close. For 
this trespass, Time, as the Chorus, makes the following appeal : — 

" Impute it not a crime 
To me, or my swift passage, that . slide 
O'er sixteen years, and leave the growth nntry'd 
Of that wide gap; since it is in my power 
To o'erthrow law, and in one self-born hour 
To plant and o'erwhelm custom." 

The anachronisms are numerous and w.umsical : Whitsun Pastorals, 
Christian Burial, an Emperor 9( Russia, and an Italian painter of 
the 15th century I The story is borrowed from Robert Greenes 
Pleasant History of Doraslus ami Fmvnia; thouglj many circum- 
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stances in tbe novel are omitted in the play. There is a pensive sad- 
ness iu this simple village tale. Hence tbe applicability of Hs name. 

'* Her, Pray yoa, sit by u?. 
And tell us a tale. 
Mam. Merry or sad, shall it be? 
Her. As merry as you will. 
Mam. A sad tale's best for winter." 

For, ** round about our coal fire" our ancestors delighted to sit and . 
listen to tales of sorrow and amazement ; a custom to which the fol- 
lowing pathetic allusion is made in the tragedy of Richard II. :— 

'* King, In winter's tedious nights, sit by the fire, 

With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 

Of wofnl ages long ago betid : 

And, ere thou bid good night; to quit their grief, 

Tell them the lamentable ^11 of me. 

And send the hearers weeping to their beds." 

This play is said to contain certain political allusions to the time. 
VValjpole styles it neither more nor less than the second part of Henry 
Vlil. His reasons are plausible, though not convincing. He argues that 
tbe Winter's Tale was intended (in compliment to Queen Elizabeth) 
as an indirect apology for her mvther, Anne Boleyn ; and that the 
unreasonable jealousy of Leontes, and his violent conduct, form a 
true portrait of Henry YIII. He quotes several passages which cer- 
tainly favour the assumption ; and one in particular, where Paulina, 
describing the new-born princess, and her likeness to her father, 
says — " She has the very trick of his frown.*' Independent of her 
political glory, Elizabeth had many claims on the gratitude and 
admiration of Shakspeare. She was his avowed patroness, and 
learned and accomplished beyond any woman of her time. One of 
the most elegant compliments ever paid to a sovereign is in Arch- 
bishop Cranmer's prophecy in the play of Henry Ylli. ; and it is 
not improbable, though we consider the fact far from proved, that 
Shakspeare, in gratitude to Elizabeth's memory, might pay her this 
posthumous compliment; — for, if we fix the chronology of the 
Winter's Tale at ldl3, she had been dead ten years when it was 
written. 

Blackstone would discover an allusion to the death of the Quvcn 
of Scots in the following lines :— 

" If I could find example 

Of thousands, that had struck anointed kings 
And flourish'd after, I'd not do't ; but, since 
Nor brass, nor stonu, nor parchment, bear not one, 
Letvillany itself forswear it."^ 

There can be no doubt that Shakspeare, in common with every 
ingenuous mind, contemplated with deep shame and abhorence tiiHt 
foul regicide, over which the splendour of Elizabeth's character, and 
her personal kindness to himself, might barely cast a shade. But it is 
incredible to suppose that he would have paid court to her successor, 
by so severe a reflection on the memory of his royal patroness. 
Besides, it bears a contradiction upon the face of it : for, as Mr. 
Douce Justly remarks, the perpetrator of that atrocious murder did 
Jtourish many years afterwards. It more probably alludes (to pur- 
sue the argument of the same elegant critic) to King James's escape 
frvm tbeGourie Conspiracy; which, according to Osborne, brought 
a aew bolyday into the Church of England— wherein God had 



pabKc thanks fivea him for kts BajeaCj^ dcLvcrcacc o«t «€ iW 
hands of S — Goary. 

In the foarth act, we behold PerdiU rtangmg oa the Mooas oT 
womanbood, the repated daaghier of aa old slMpherd, aail beloved 
by Florisel, the son of Polixesea, Kiaf of Bohonia. la ao part of 
his writlof^ is Shakspeare more bimself thaa ia this exqabite por- 
trait, which is shadowed furth ia a few expiessivc word* by tba 
king : — 

** This is the prettiest low-born la&s that erer 

Ran on ihe g;reen sward ; aothiag sbe does or seems. 
Bat smacks of something greater than herself. 
Too noble for this place." 

Here we are presented with scenes that carry as back to the golden 
visions of oar yonth — annihilating the intenrening space of care, dis- 

Spointment, and sorrow — from what tre are, to what tre trrre, 
le witchery of this divine poet is nerer more powcrfolly felt, than 
in these delightfnl retrospections. Strip life of its romance, and *iii 
a dreary void — cold and passionless ; for, to yooth, tis a summer's 
dream, — to age, a winter night's pastime. 

Do we require farther evklence than these transcendant beaaties, 
oi the master hand of Shakspeare f Let as look to Autoiictu — that 
snapper-op of unconsidered trifles, who, as the descendant of Mer- 
cury, inherits all the thieving propensities of hu ancestor ; for he 
bath been an ape-bearer ; then a process server ; and, having flown 
over many knavish professions, hath settled only in a rogue. In 
fashioning this merry varlet, Shakspeare, however, had his model : 
Antolicus is one of those wanderiug minstrels an<i sturdy beggars, 
against whom Elizabeth and James issued their proclamaiions, and 
forbade the exercise of their iiinetant calling ; aud who dreaded the 
whip and the stocks, as Jack Faistaff* did the true prince, by in- 
stinct / He is the delight of village lads and lasses, to whom he 
brings perfumed gloves, ribbons of ail the colours i' the rainbow, 
and ballads of doleful matter merrily set down. He is a welcoinc 
guest at the feasting and revelry of ancient halls, and is familinr 
with every corner of the butiery. He hath a keen nose for a venison 
pasty, and troweih where tbe best jolly good ale, aud old, is to be 
found. He is careless of tomorrow, knowing that his good spirits 
are sufficient to feed him ; and, for clothes — there is linen enough on 
every hedge ! The portrait is highly carious, as exhibiting one of a 
troop of merry vagabonds who were common drfVing Shakspeare's 
time, and long before it ; and who may be considered as the earlietit 
pedlars and ballad -singers in England — though, under favour, the 
pedlar was generally taken up as a cloak to the mendacious art& or* 
thievery and begging, verifying Hamlet's adage, that to be honest 
Dow-a-days is tu be one man picked out of ten thousand. Of the 
baUads, Shakspeare has left us a tolerable specimen ; they are suf- 
ficiently reasonable and marvellous. There is one <»fan usurei's 
wife, with the midwife's name to it, and the undeniable atte.statiun 
of five or six honest wives that were present ; and another of a fish, 
w^ith five justices' hands at it, and witnesses more than his pack wuuhl 
hold. It would seem that many of these madrigals were not over 
decent, for Perdita exclaims, " Furewarn him that he use no scur- 
rilous words in his tunes;" and the servant, after enumerating the 
pedlar's various commodities, adds—" He hath the prettiest ?ot>e- 
sotigs for maids ; so without bawdry ^which is strange),** &c. &c. 
The English were, from the earliest times, a masquing and ballad- 
singing people. Their festivals, sacred and profane, were u&hcrcd i\i 
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with songs and merriments ; nor coald a man be lianged or bnm 
in those days, without being immortalized in a merry or a dolefnl 
ballad — after the manner of Preston's Cambyses, which is styled 
" A lamentable tragedy, mixed full of pleasant mirth,*' The 
character of Autoliens is exquisitely humorous— exhibiting, with 
great truth and force, one of the many motleys of merry old Eng* 
land. 

The last act of this play is deeply interesting. The penitence, sur- 
prise, and joy of Leontes — the statue-scene, the accompauiying 
music, and the re-animation of Hermione, are beautiful and pathetic. 
The characters of Antigonus, Paulina, and Autolicns, belong not to 
the nove but to Shalcspeare. No quarto edition of this play haa 
hitherto been discovered ; its first appearance in print was in the 
folio of 1023. 

Kemble's Leontes was a fine performance. We have before 
noticed his peculiar excellence in the passage — 

" Is whispering nothing f 

Is leaning cheek to cheek," &c. Sec. 

Mrs. Siddons, in Hermoine, exhibited the firmness and dignity of 
virtue suffering under unmerited reproach. It is impossible to 
describe the effect of her statue-scene. Her figure, countenance, and 
motion, when Paulina exclaims — 

" Music, awake her ; strike — 
Tis time — descend — be stone no more : approach — 
Strike all that look upon with marvel" — 

in sublime expression and classic grace, were among the noblest 
efforts of the tragic muse. 

-The humour of Autolicus was hardly realized in Munden. This 
admirable comedian, who, in Dogberry, Launcelot, and PoUmius^ 
is without a rival, must yield the palm to Fawcett and Bannister in . 
the roguish pedlar. Faweett is your«ec, or dry wine — strong, racy, 
and of exquisite flavour ; Bannister is a bumper of generous Bur* 
gandy — rich, sparkling, and overflowing. Fawcett has the quaint 
dexterity of your practised knave, who is littered under Mercury, 
aud whose bird-lime fingers and lying tongue never knew any other 
vocation but thievery and gasconading. Bannister is the withered 
serving-man, whom die and drab have brought to the present pass — 
who chants his merry trol-my'dames with the after dinner jollity 
of his better days, and takes up the cutpurse more as an amateur 
than a professor. If Bannister be extravagantly comic in his mock 
assumption of the courtier, Fawcett puffs off his counterfeit commo- 
dities, and vouches for the truth of his lying ballads with a ludicrous 
effrontery that nothing can surpass. It is a drawn battle between 
them : their styles are essentially different, but their excellences are 
fairly balanced. The clowns and fools of Shakspeare never met with 
acton of more congenial hnmoar than Fawcett and Bannister. 

D G. 



MEMOIR OF MRS. BUNN. 



Mrs. Bun N (formerly Miss Somerrille) was bom at 
lAnark, in Scotland, October 26, 1799. An early pre- 
dflection for the stage, and some promise of ability, in- 
duced Mr. George Hayter (son of the celebrated artist 
of that name), with whose sister she had formed an 
intimacy while at school, to mention her talents to the 
]>nke of Devonshire, who was at that time trustee to 
Dniry-Lane Theatre. This procured her a rehearsal, 
in Belridera, before Mr. Douglas Kinnaird ; the result 
of which was an engagement to make her first appear- 
ance in Mr. Maturings tragedy of Bertram; and, on the 
9th May, 1816, she performed Imagine, in that most 
vapid production, with applause. 

Miss Somerville subsequently became the wife of 
Mr. Bunn, the proprietor of the Birmingham Theatre, 
and, for one season, stage-manager of Drury Lane. 
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THE WINTER'S TALE. 



ACT I. 



SCENE l,^Sieilia.—A Square b^on the Palace qf 

Lewttes, 

Enter Cam illo and Archidamds, r. 

Are. (r. c.) If you shall chanee, Camillo, to visit 
Bohemia, on the like occasion whereon my senrices are 
now on foot, yon shall see, as I have said, great differ- 
ence hetwixt onr Bohemia, and your Sicilia. 

Cam* (c.) I think, this coming summer, the king of 
Sicilia means to pay Bohemia the visitation which he 
justly owes him. 

Are, Wherein our entertainment shall shame us, we 
will be justified in our loves ; for, indeed — 

Cam, 'Beseech yoii«^ 

Are. Verily, I speak it in the freedom of my know- 
ledge : we cannot, with such magnificence — in so rare — 
I know not what to say. We will give you sleepy 
drinks, that your senses, unintelligent of our insuffi- 
cience, may, tiiough they cannot praise us, as little ac- 
cuse us. 

Cam, You pay a great deal too dear for what* s given 
freely. 

Arc, Believe me, I speak as my understanding in- 
structs me, and as mine honesty puts it to utterance. 

Cam. Sicilia cannot show himself over kind to Bo- 
hemia : they were trained together in their childhoods : 
and there rooted betwixt them then such an affection, 
which cannot choose but branch now. — Since their more 
mature dignities, and royal necessities, made separation 
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of their society, their encounters, though not personal, 
have been royally attomied with interchange of gifts, 
letters, loving embassies ; that they have seemed to be 
together, though absent ; shook hands, as over a vast ; 
and embraced, as it were, from the ends of opposed 
winds. The heavens continue their loves ! 

Arc. I think there is not in the world either malice 
or matter to alter it. You have an unspeakable comfort 
' of your young Prince Mamiliius ; it is a gentleman of 

the greatest promise that ever came into my note 

Cam. I very well agree with you in the hopes of 
; him ; it is a gallant child ; one that, indeed, physics 

' the subject — ^makes old hearts fresh : they that went on 

/ crutches ere he was born, desire yet their life to see 

» ' him a man. 

Arc, Would they else be content to die ? 
Cam, Yes ; if there were no other excuse why they 
should desire to live. 

Arc. If the king had no son, they would desire to 
live on crutches till he had one. 

\Tfumpet8 scfwnd,^ 
Cam, Come, my lord. [Exeunt, l. 

SCENE II.— il Room of State in the Palace,— Trum- 
pets sound. 
Ladies ranged, l. Lords and Gentlemen, r. 

Leontes, Hermione, Mamillius, Polixenes, Antigo- 
NDs, Camillo, Archidamus, Cleomenes, Dion, Pho- 
cioN, Thasids, Paulina, Emilia, Lamia, Hero, and 
Attendants, discovered. — Polixenes, Leontes, and 
Hermione advance from three Staie-chairs in the back 
ground, — Hermione stands l. c. 

Pol, (r. c.) Nine changes of the watery star hath been 
The shepherd's note, since we have left our throne 
Without a burden : time as long again 
Would be filled up, my brother, with our thanks ; 
And yet we should, for perpetuity, 
Gro hence in debt : and therefore, like a cipher, 
Yet standing in rich place, I multiply 
With one We-thank-you, many thousands more 
That go before it. 

Leo. (c.) Stay your thanks awhile, 
And pay them when you part. 

/W. Sir, that's to-morrow. 
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I'm qnestioii'd by my fears, of what may chance 
Or breed upon our absence : 
Besides, I have stayed 
To tire your royalty. 

Leo. We are tougher, brother, 
Than you can put us to't. 

Pol, No longer stay. 

Leo, One seyen-night longer. 

Pol, Very sooth, to-morrow. 

Leo, We'll part the time between's then ; and in that 
I'll no gainsaying. 

Pol, Press me not, 'beseech you, so ; 
There is no tongue that moves, none, none i'the world, 
So soon as yours, could win me ; so it should now, 
Were there necessity in your request, although 
'Twere needful I denied it. 

Leo, Tongue-tied our queen ? Speak you. - ■•\ 

Her, I had thought, sir, to have held my peace, until \ 

You had drawn oaths from him not to stay. You, sir, * 

Charge him too coldly : tell him > you are sure 
All in Bohemia's well : this satisfaction 
The by-gone day proclaimed ; say this to him. 
He's beat from his best ward. 

Leo, Well said, Hermlone. 

Her. To tell he longs to see his son, were strong : 
But let him say so then, and let him go ; 
But let him swear so, and he shall not stay ; 
We'll thwack him hence with distaffs. 
Yet of your royal presence I'll adventure 
The borrow of a week. When at Bohemia 
You take, my lord, I'll give him my commission, 
To let him there a month, behind the guest 
Prefix'd for his parting : yet, good deed, Leontes, 
I love thee not a jar o'the clock behind 
What lady she her lord. You'll stay ! * 

PoL No, madam. 

Her. Nay, but you will ? — 

Pol. I may not, verily. 

Her. Verily ! 
You put me off with limber vows : but I, 
Though you would seek to unsphere the stars with 

oaths, 
Should yet say, " Sir, no going." [MamiUius and Atten- 
dant enter at l. u. e.] Verily, 

You shall not go ; a lady's verily is 
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As potent as a lord's. {Leontea on returning te hia statt 
chair meets MamUUus, who goes baak tmth him*] 
Will you go yet ? 
Force me to keep you as a prisonei , 
Not like a guest ; so you shall pay yoar fees, 
When you depart, and save your thanks. ^Leonies sits 

MamUUus leans on his knee,'] How say you ? 
My prisoner ? or my guest ? By your dread rerily. 
One of them you shall be. 

Pol, Your guest then, madam : 
To be your prisoner, should import offending : 
Which is for me less easy to commit, 
Than you to punish. 

Her, Not your gaoler then. 
But your kind hostess. Come, I'll question you 
Of my lord's tricks, and yours, when you were boys. 
You were pretty lordings then. 

Pol, We were, fair queen. 
Two lads, that tiiought there was no more behind. 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day. 
And to be boy eternal. 

Her, Was not my lord the verier wag o'the two ? 

Pol. We were as twinnM lambs that did frisk i'th< 
sun, 
And bleat the one at the other : what we chang'd 
Was innocence for innocence : we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing ; no, nor dream'd 
That any did. Had we pursued that life, 
And our weak spirits ne'er been higher rear'd 
Witii stronger blood, we should have answer'd Heavei 
Boldly, " Not guilty;" the imposition clear'd. 
Hereditary ours. 

Her, (r. c.) By this:we gather, 
You have tripp'd since. 

Pol, (c.) O, my most sacred lady, 
Temptations have since then been bom to us ; for 
In those unfledg'd days was my wife a girl ; 
Your precious self had not then cross'd the eyes 
Of my young play-fellow. 

Her, Grace to boot ! 
Of this make no conclusion ; lest you say, 
Your queen and I are devils : yet, go on ; 
Tie offences we have made you do, we'll answer. 

Leo, ICaming fonvard l. g. with MamUius,] Is he 
won yet ? 
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Her, He'll gfay, my lord. 

Leo. ( L. c.) At my request he would not. — 
Hermione, my dearest, thou never spok'st 
To better purpose. 

Her, Never? IPolixenes crottea to r. c. 

Leon, Never, but once. 

Her, What, have I twice said well ? When was't 
before ? 
I prithee, tell me. 
One good deed, dying tongueless. 
Slaughters a thousand, waiting upon that : 
Our praises are our wages : You may ride us. 
With one soft kiss, a thousand furlongs, ere 
With spur we heat an acre. But to the goal ; — 
My last good deed was to entreat his stay ; 
What was my first ? — ^It has an elder sister, 
Or I mistake you : 

But once before I spoke to the purpose : When I 
Nay, let me hav't — I long. 

Leo, Why, that was when 
Three crabbed months bad sour'd themselves fo death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clepe thyself my love ; then didst thou utter, 
" I am yours for ever." 

Her, ITuming to Leontes,"] Why, lo you now, I have 
spoke to the purpose twice : 
The one for ever eam'd a royal husband ; 
The other, for some while a friend. 

[Turns away, r. — Gives her hand to Polixenes. 

Leo. [l. c. fpith MamiUius.'] Too hot, too hot : 

To mingle friendship far, is mingling bloods. 
I have tremor cordis on me : — my heart dances ; 
But not for joy — not joy. This entertainment 
May a free face put on ; derive a liberty 
From heartiness, from bounty, fertile bosom, 
And well become the agent ; it may, I grant : 
But to be paddling palms, and pinching fingers, 
As now they are ; and then to sigh as 'twere 
The mort o'the deer ; O, f hat is entertainment, 
My bosom likes not, nor my brows. — MamiUius ! 

[Apart to MamiUiuSy t. 
Art thou my boy ? 

Mam, Ay, my good lord. 

Leo. (l.) I'fecks ! 
M''hy, that s my bawcock. What, hast smntch'd thy uoaet — 

B 




t 
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They say, it's a copy out of mine.^ — Come, captain, 
We must be neat : not neat, but cleanly, captain — ^ 

[ Wipes the face qf MamiUius* 
And yet the steer, the heifer, and the calf, 
Are all call'd neat. — Still virginalling 
Upon his palm ! How now, you wanton calf? 
Art thou my calf? 

Mam. Yes, if you will, my lord. 

Leo, Thou want'st a rough pash, and the shoots that 
I have. 
To be full like me : — ^yet, they say we are 
Almost as like as eggs ; women say so, 
That will say any thing : But they were false 
As wind, as waters ; 
Yet were it true 
To say, this boy were like me. \^Lifting up MamiUlM.'] 

Come, sir page. 
Look on me with your welkin eye. — Sweet villain ! 

Most dear*st! my coUop! Can thy dam! — may*! 

be 

Pol. ^Looking at Leontes.'i What means Sicilia ? 

Her. He something seems unsettled. 

Pol. (r. c.) How, my lord ? [^Commg fortvard, 

Leo. W hat cheer ? How is't with you, best brother ? 

Her. [l. e.] You look, 
As if you held a brow of much distraction : 
Are you mov'd, my lord ? 

Leon. [^Looking round to the R.] No, in good earnest. — 
How sometimes nature will betray its folly, 
Its tenderness ; and make itself a pastime 
To harder bosoms ! — Looking on the lines 
Of my boy's face, methought I did recoil 
Twenty-three years ; and saw myself unbreech'd 
In my green velvet coat ; my dagger muzzled. 
Lest it should bite its master, and so prove. 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. 
How like, methought, I then was to this kernel. 
This squash, this gentleman. Mine honest friend, 

[To Mamillius. 
Will you take eggs for money ? 

Mam, No, my lord, I'll fight. 

Leo. You will ? — why, happy man be his dole ! — My 
brother, [To Polixenes^. 

Are you so fond of your young prince, as we 
Do seem to be of our's i 
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Pol, If at home, sir. 

He's all my exercise, my mirth, my matter ; 

Now my sworn friend, and then mine enemy ; 

My parasite, my soldier, statesman, all ; 

He makes a July's day short as December; 

And, with his varying childness, cures in me 

Thoughts that would thick my blood. 
Leo, So stands this squire 

Offic'd with me : — ^We too will walk, my lord, 

And leave you to your graver steps. — Hermlone, 

How thou lov'st us, show in our brother's welcome ; 

Next to thyself, and my young rover, he's 

Apparent to my heart. 

Her. If you would seek us. 

We are yours in the garden : Shall's attend you there ? 
Leo, To your own bents dispose you; you'll be found. 

Be you beneath the sky. 

1 am angling now, [To MamUlius, 

Though you perceive me not how I give line. 

[^Exeuni HermUme and Polixenea {k.) followed by 
aU the Courty except LeonteSy MamiUius, and 
Camillo, 

Go to^go to ! 

[Goes R. and looks after them, — MamiUius stands l. 

How she holds up the neb, the bill to him ! 

And arms her with the boldness of a wife 

To her allowing husband ! (c.) Gone already; 

Inch-thick, knee-deep; — o'er head and ears a fork'd 
one. 

Go play, boy, play ; IMamiUias goes to him, c] thy mo- 
ther plays, and I 

Play too ; but so disgraced a part, whose issue 

Will hiss me to my grave ; contempt and clamour 

Will be my knell. — Go play, boy, play. — There have 
been, 

Or I am much deceiv'd, cuckolds ere now ; 

And many a man there is, even at this present, 

Now, while I speak this, holds his wife by the arm. 

That little thinks she has 

Should all despair 

That have revolted wives, the tenth of mankind 

Would hang themselves. — Physic for't there is none ; 

It is a bawdy planet, that will strike 

Where 'tis predominant ; and 'tis powerful, think it, 

From east, west, north, and south : 

b2 
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Many a thousand of us 

Have the disease, and feeFt not — How now, boy ! 

Mam, I am like you, they say. 

Leo, Why, that* s some comfort — 
What? Camillo there f 

Cam, (l.) Ay, my good lord 

Leo, Go play, Mamillius; thouM an honest man. 

{Exit Mamillius. 
Camillo, this great sir will yet stay longer. 

Cam, (c.) You had much ado to make his anchor hold. 
When you cast out, it still came home. 

Leo, (c.) Didst note it? 

Cam, He would not stay at your petitions; made 
HiB business more material. 

Leo, Didst perceive it ? 
They're here with me already; whispering, rounding, 
" Sicilia is a so forth :*' Tis far gone. 
When I shall gust it last. How cam't, Camillo, 
That he did stay? 

Cam, At the good Queen's entreaty. 

Leo, At the Queen's, be't: good should be pertinent ; 
But so it is, is it not ? Was this taken 
By any understanding pate but thine ? 
For thy conceit is soaking, will draw in 
More than the common blocks ; — Not noted, is't. 
But of the finer natures ? by some severals 
Of head-piece extraordinary ? Lower messes. 
Perchance, are to this business purblind ? say. 

Cam. Business, my lord ? I think most understand, 
Bohemia stays here longer. 

Leo. Ha? 

Cam, Stays here longer. 

Leo. Ay, but why ? 

Cam, To satisfy your highness, and the entreaties 
Of our most gracious mistress. 

Leo, Satisfy 
The entreaties of your mistress? — Satisfy! — 
Let that suffice. — I have trusted thee, Camillo, 
With all the nearest things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils : wherein, priest-like, thou 
Hast cleansed my bosom ; I from thee departed 
Thy penitent reform'd. But we have been 
Deceived in thy integrity, deceiv'd 
In that which semns so. 

Cam, Be it forbid, my lord ! 
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Leo, To bide upon't ; thou art not honest : or, 
If thoa inclin'st that way, thou art a coward ; 
Which boxes honesty behind, restraining 
From course requir'd : Or else thou must be counted 
A servant, grafted in my serious trust. 
And therein negligent : or else a fool. 
That seest a game play'd home, the rich stake drawn, 
And tak'st it all for Jest. 

Cam, In your tfflkirs, my lord. 
If ever I were wilful negligent. 
It was my folly ; if industriously 
I play'd the fool,' it was my negligence. 
Not weighing well the end ; if ever fearful 
To do a thing, where I the issue doubted, 
*TwB3 a fear 

Which oft infects the wisest : these, my lord, 
Are such allowed infirmities, that honesty 
Is never free of. But 'beseech your grace, 
Be plainer with me : let me know my trespass 
By its own visage : if I then deny it, 
Tis none of mine. 

Leon. Have you not seen, Camillo, 
(But thaf s past doubt : you have ;) 
Or heard, 

(For to a vision so apparent, rumour 
Cannot be mute ;) or thought, (for cogitation 
Resides not in that man who does not think it,) 
My wife is slippery ? If thou wilt confess, 
(Or else be impudently negative, 
To have nor eyes, nor ears, nor thought,) then say, 
My wife's a hobby-horse : deserves a name 
As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 
Before her troth-plight : say it, and justify it. 

Cam, (r. c.) I would not be a stander-by, to hear 
My sovereign mistress clouded so, without 
My present vengeance taken : 'Shrew my heart, 
You never spoke what did become you less 
Than tiiis ; which to reiterate, were sin 
As deep as that, though true 

Leo, (l. c.) Is whispering nothing 
Is leaning cheek to cheek ? is meeting noses ? m i^ 

Kissing with inside lip ? stopping the career ' '' 

Of laughter with a sigh ? (a note infallible j 

Of breaking honesty :) ' 

£kulkiqg in comens ? wisbiDg clocks more s^iitl 

r3 V 
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Hours, mmiites ? noon, midnight ? and ail eyes blind 
With the pin and web, but theirs, theirs only, 
That would, unseen, be wicked ? Is this nothing ? 
Why, then the world, and all thaf s in't, is nothing ; 
The coTering sky is nothing ; Bohemia nothing ; 
My wife is nothing ; nor nothing have these nothings, 
If this be nothing. 

Cam. Good my lord, be cur'd 
Of this diseased opinion, and betimes ; 
For 'tis most dangerous. 

Leo, Say, it be ; 'tis true. 

Cam, No, no, my lord. 

Leo, You lie, you lie ; it is : 
I say, thou liest, Camillo, and I hate thee ; 
Pronounce thee a gross lout, a mindless slave ; 
Or else a hovering temporizer, that 
Canst with thine eyes at once see good and evil, 
Inclining to them both : Were my wife's liver 
Infected as her life, she would not live 
The running of one glass. 

Cam, (c.) Who does infect her ? 

Leo, (c.) Why, he, that wears her like a medal, 
hanging 
About his neck, Bohemia : — ^Who— if I 
Had servants true about me, that bare eyes 
To see alike mine honour as their profits — 
They would do that 

Which should undo more doing : Ay, and thou, 
His cup-bearer — 
Who may'st see 

Plainly, as heaven sees earth, and earth sees heaven. 
How I am galled — ^mighfst bespice a cup. 
To give mine enemy a lasting wink ; 
Which draught to me were cordial. 

Cam, Sir — my lord — 
I could do this ; and that With no rash potion. 
But with a lingering dram, that should not work 
Maliciously, like poison : — But I cannot 
Believe this crack to be in my dread mistress, 
So sovereignly being honourable. 

Leo, I've lov'd thee — ^make't thy question, and go rot ! — 
Dost think, I am so muddy, so unsettled, 
To appoint myself in this vexation ; sully 
TAe parity and whiteness of my sheets, 
W'hicb to preserve^ is sleep ; which being spotted. 
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Is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of wasps : — 
Giye scandal to the blood o'the prince, my son, 
Who, I do think, is mine, and love as mine ; — 
Without ripe moring to't ? Would I do this ? 
Could man so blench ? 

Cam. I must believe you, sir ; 
I do ; and will fetch off Bohemia, for't ; 
Provided that, when he's removed, your highness 
Will take again yonr queen, as yours at first ; 
Even for your son's sake ; and, thereby, for sealing 
The injury of tongues, in courts and kingdoms 
Known and allied to yours. 

Leo. Thou dost advise me. 
Even so, as I my own course have set down : 
I'll give no blemish to her honour, none. 

Cam. My lord, 
Go then ; and with a countenance as clear 
As friendship wears at feasts, keep with Bohemia, 
And with your queen : — I am his cup-bearer ; 
If from me he have wholesome beverage. 
Account me not your servant. 

Leo. (r.) This is all : 
Do't, and thou hast the one-half of my heart ; 
Do't not, thou splitfst thine own. — 
I will seem friendly, as thou hast advis'd me. 

lExit Leontes, R. 

Cam. (c.) O miserable lady ! — But, for me. 
What case stand I in ? I must be the poisoner 
Of good Polixenes : and my ground to do't 
Is the obedience to a master ; one. 
Who, in rebellion with himself, will have 
All that are his, so too. — ^To do this deed. 
Promotion follows : If I could find example 
Of thousands, that had struck anointed kings, 
And flourish'd after ; I'd not do't : but since 
Nor brass, nor stone, nor parchment, bears not one. 
Let villany itself forswear't. I must 
Forsake the court : to do't, or no, is certain 
To me a break-neck. — Happy star, reign now ! 
Here comes Bohemia. 

Enter Polixenes, r. 

Pol. (r. c.) This is strange ! Methinks, 
My favour here begins to warp. Not speak ? — 
Good day, Camillo, 
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Cam, (c.) Hail, most royal sir 

Pol, What is the news i' the court ? 

Cam, None rare, my lord. 

Pol. The king hath on him such a countenance, 
As he had lost some province, and a region, 
Loy'd as he loves himself ; even now I met him 
With customary compliment ; when he. 
Wafting his eyes to the contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, speeds from me ; and 
So leaves me, to consider what is breeding, 
That changes thus his manners. 

Cam. I dare not know, my lord. 

Pol, How ! dare not ? 

Cam. There is a sickness 
Which puts some of us in distemper ; but 
I cannot name the disease ; and it is caught 
Of you, that yet are well. 

Pol. How ! caught of me ? 
Make me not sighted like the basilisk : 
I've look'd on thousands, who have sped the better 
By my regard, but kill'd none so. Camillo, 
I beseech you. 

If you know aught which does behove my knowledge 
Thereof to be inform'd, imprison it not 
In ignorant concealment. 

Cam. I may not answer. 

Pol. I must be answer'd. — Dost thou hear, Camillo — 
I conjure thee, by all the parts of man 
Which honour does acknowledge — whereof the least 
Is not this suit of mine — that thou declare 
What incidency thou dost guess of harm 
Is creeping toward me ; how far oflf, how near ; 
Which way to be prevented, if to be ; 
If not, how best to bear it. 

Cam. Sir, I'll tell you ; 
Since I am charg'd in honour, and by him 
That I think honourable : Therefore, mark my counsel ^^ 
Which must be even as swiftly followed, as 
I mean to utter it ; or both yourself and me 
Cry, lost ! and so good night. 

Pol. On, good Camillo. 

Cam. I am appointed him to murder you.. 

Pol. By whom, Camillo ? 

Cam. By the lung. 
/W. For what? 
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Cam, He thinks, nay, with all confidence he swears — 
As he had seen*t, or been an instrument 
To vice you to't — ^that you have touch'd his queen 
Forbiddenly. 

PoL O, then my best blood turn 
To an infected jelly ; and my name 
Be yok'd with his, that did betray the best ! 

Cam. Swear thin, though over 
By each particular star in heaven — 
You may as well 

Forbid the sea for to obey the moon, 
As, or by oath remove, or counsel shake, > 
The fabric of his folly. 

Pol, How should tiiis grow ? 

Cam. I know not : but I am sure, 'tis safer to 
Avoid whaf s grown, than question how 'tis bom. 
If therefore you dare trust my honesty — 
That lies inclosed in this trunk, which you 
Shall bear along impawn'd — away to-night. 
Be not uncertain ;-^ 
For, by the honour of my parents, I 
Have utter'd truth, which if you seek to prove, 
I dare not stand by ; nor shall you be safer 
Than one condemned by the king's own mouth, thereon 
His execution sworn. 

Pol. I do believe thee : 
I saw his heart in's face. Give me thy hand ; 
Be pilot to me, and thy places shall 
Still neighbour mine : My ships are ready, and 
My people did expect my hence departure 
Two days ago. 

Cam. It is in mine authority, to command 
The keys of all the posterns : Please your highness 
To take the urgent hour. 

Pol, Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
The gracious queen's ! 

Cam, Come, sir, away. [Exetmty L. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE 1,—The Queen's Apartment, 

Hermione,Mamillius, Emilia, Lamia, and Hero, 

discovered. 

Her, [^Seated c. in the back ground.'] Take the boy to 
you : he so troubles me, 
'Tis past enduring. 

Xrftm, (l.) Come, my gracious lord. 
Shall I be your play-fellow ? 

Mam. (l.) No, I'll none of you. I love you better. 

Emi, (l. c.) And why so, my lord ? 

Mam, Not for because 
Your brows are blacker ; yet black brows, they say. 
Become some women best. 

Emi. Who taught this ?— 

Mam, 1 learn'd it out of women's faces. Pray, now. 
What colour are your eyebrows ? 

Lam, Blue, my lord. 

Mam, Nay, that's a mock : I'ye seen a lady's nose 
That has been blue, but not her eyebrows. 

Emi, Hark ye : 
The queen, your mother, rounds apace : we shall 
Present our services to a fine new prince. 
One of these days ; and then you'd wanton with us, 
If we -would have you. 

Her, What wisdom stirs amongst you ? Come, sir, 
now [Mamillius goes to Hero,. 

I am for you again : Pray you, sit by us. 
And tell's a tale. 

Mam, Merry, or sad, shall't be ? 

Her. As merry as you will. 

Mam. A sad tale's best for winter : 
I have one of sprites and goblins. 

Her, Let's have that, gx)od sir. 
Come on, sit down : — Come on, and do your best 
To fright me with your sprites ; you're powerful at it. 

Mam. There was a man — 

Enter Leontes, Phocion, Antigonus, Thasius, Offi- 
cers, and Guards, l. — Ladies stand r. Guards, &c.l. 

Leo, (l.) Was he met there? his train? Camillo 

with him ? 
/%/?. J^ehiod the tuft of pines I met them ; never 
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Saw I men scoar so on tlieir way : I ey'd timn 
Even to their ships. 

Leo, How blessed am I 
In my just censore ! in my tine opinicm ! 
Alack, for lesser knowledge * — How accnrs*d. 
In being so bless'd ! — [Hermkme ri»n* 

There is a plot against my life, my crown ; 
All's tme, that is mistrosted : — that false villain, 
Whom I employed, was pre-employ'd by him : 

[She leads MamUHMM to i. 
He has discovered my design, and I 
Remain a pinch'd thing ; yea, a very trick 
For them to play at wUl. How came the posterns 
So easily open ? 

Pho. By his great authority ; 
Which often hath no less prevadl'd than so. 
On your command. 

Leo. I knowet too well. 
Give me the boy ; [To Her,'\ I*m glad you did not 

nurse him : 
Though he does bear some signs of me, yet you 
Have too much blood in him. 

Her, (r.) What is this ?— sport? 

Leo, (c.) Bear the boy hence : — he shall not come 
about her : — 
Away vdth him. 

[Hermione retires up to her seat. — Thasius leads, 
MamiUius off, L. 
Look^n her, mark her well : be but about 
To say " she is a goodly lady," and 
The justice of your hearts will thereto add, 
** 'Tis pity she's not honest, honourable ;" 
Praise her but for this her without-door form, 
(Which on my faith deserves high speech) and straight 
The shrug, the hum, or ha — these petty brands 
That calumny doth use — O, 1 am out — 
That mercy does ; for calumny will sear 
Virtue itself: [She returns to the r.] These shrugs, these 

hums, and ha's. 
When you have said, she's goodly, come between. 
Ere you can say, she's honest : But be it known 
From him, that has most cause to grieve it should be. 
She's an adulteress. 

Her, (r.) Should a villain say so, 
The most replenish'd villain in the world, 
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He were as mach more yillain : — You, my lord. 
Do but mistake. 

Leo, You have mistook, my lady, 
Polixenes for Leontes. — O, thou thing. 
Which I'll m>t call a creature of thy place, 
Lest barbarism, making me the prec^ent. 
Should a like language use to all degrees. 
And mannerly distinguishment leave out 
Betwixt the prince and beggar. I have said, 
She's an adulteress ; I have said, with whom : 
More, she's a traitor ; and Camillo is 
A feodary with her ; and one that knows, 
What she should shame to know herself. 
That she's 
A bed swerver ; 
Ay, and privy 
To this their late escape. 

Her, No, by my life, 
Privy to none of this. How will this grieve you, 
When you shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You have thus publish'd me ! Gentle, my lord. 
You scarce can right me thoroughly then, to say 
You did mistake. IGoes hack, 

Leo, No, no ; if I mistake 
In those foundations which I build upon, 
The centre is not big enough to bear 
A school-boy's top. Away with her to prison : . 
He, who shall speak for her, is afar off guilty. 
But that he speaks. [She throws henelfon 8(fn, 

Her, IRises, and comes forward R. c] There's some ill 
planet reigns : 
I must be patient, till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable. Good, my loids, 
I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew. 
Perchance, shall dry your pities : [To Guards, ifc, an 

the L.] but I have 
That honourable grief lodg'd here, which.bums 
Worse than tears drown : 'Beseech you all, my lords, 
With thoughts so qualified as your charities 
Shall 'best instruct you, measure me ; — and sa 
The king's will be perform'd. 

Leo, Shall I be heard ? ' 

Her, (c.) Who is't, that goes with me ?— 'Beseech 
jour highness, [To Leontes, 
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My women may be with me ; for, you see, 

My plifrht requires it. Do not weep, good fools ; 

IToher Ladies, r. 
There is no cause : when you shall know your mistress 
Has deser^d prison, then abound in tears : 
This action, I now go on, 
Is for my better grace, (r.) Adieu, my lord : 
I never wish'd to see you sorry ; now, 
I trust I shall. My women, come — you have leave. 

Leo. 60, do our bidding ; hence. 

^Retires to back ground, 
{^Exit Herndone, followed by EmUia, Lamaiy 
Hero, Officers, and Guards, r. 

Pho. (l.) 'Beseech your highness, call the queen again. 

Ani, (L.) For her, my lord, 
I dare my life lay dovni, and will do't, sir, 
Please you to accept it, that the queen is spotless. 

Leo. Hold your peaces. 

Ant. It is for you we speak, not for ourselves ; 
You are abus'd, and by some putter-on 
That wiU be danm'd for't ; 
Be she honour-flaw'd — 
I have three daughters ; the eldest is eleven ; 
The second and the third, nine — and some five : 
If this prove true, they'll pay for't ; by mine honour, 
Fourteen they shall not see, 
To bring false generations. 

Leo. Cease ; no more : 
You smell this business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead man's nose ; but I do see't, 
And feel't, as you feel doing thus ; [Striking his hands 

together, and coming forward, c] and see 
Withal the instruments that feel. 

Ani. If it be so. 
We need no grave to bury honesty ; 
There's not a grain of it, the face to sweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth. 

Leo. What ! lack I credit ? 

Ant. I had rather you did lack, than I, my lotd. 
Upon this ground : and more it would content me 
To have her honour true, than your suspicion 
Be blam'd for't how you might. 

Leo. (c.) Either thou art most ignorant by age. 
Or thou wert bom a fool. Camillo's flight. 
Added to their familiarity, 

c 
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Which was as gross as ever touch'd conjecture, 

Doth push on this proceeding ; 

Yet, for a greater confirmation, 

(For, in an act of this importance, 'twere 

Most piteous to be wild,) I have despatched 

To sacred Delphos, to Apollo's temple, 

Cleomenes and Dion, whom you know 

Of stuff'd sufficiency : NoWy from the oracle 

They will bring all ; whose spiritual counsel had, 

Shall stop or spur me. Hare I done well ? 

Pho, Well done, my lord. 

Leo, Though I am satisfied, and need no more 
Than what I know, yet shall the oracle 
Give rest to the minds of others ; such as he, 
Whose ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to the truth ? So have we thought it good, 
From our free person she should be confin'd ; 
Lest that the treachery of the two, fled hence. 
Be left her to perform. Come,, follow us. 

Ant, Yet, hear me, gracious sovereign — 

Leo, (l.) We need no more of your advice : the tnatter. 
The loss, the gain, the ordering on't, is all 
Properly ours ; we'll spare your wisdom, sir. 

[Exeunt Leontes and Phodon, l. 

Ant, And I wish, my liege, 
You had only in your silent judgment tried it — 
Without more overture. [Exity r. 

SCENE 11.—^ Prison, 

Enter Paulina and two Gentlemen, r. 

Pat*, (c.) The keeper of the prison call to him ; 
Let him have knowledge who I am. 

[Exit Gentleman^ l. 
Good lady ! 

No court in Europe is. too good for thee ; 
What dost thou then in prison ? 

Enter Gentleman, with the Keeper, l. 

Now, good sir, 

You know me — do you not ? 

Kee, (l.) For a worthy lady. 
And one whom much I honour. 

Pan, 'Pray you then, 
Conduct me to the queen. 
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Kee, (L. c.) I may not, madam ; to the contrary 
I have express commandment. 

Pau» Here's ado, 
To lock up honesty and honour from 
The access of gentle visitors ! — Is it lavtrful, 
'Pray you, to see her women ? any of them ? 
Emilia? 

Kee. So please you, madam, to put 
Apart these your attendants, I shall bring 
Emilia forth. 

Pom. 1 pray you now call her. — 
Withdraw yourselves. [Exeunt the two Geittlemin, L. 

Kee. And, madam, 
I must be present at your conference. 

Pau. Well, be it so, 'prithee. [Exit Keeper^ l. 

Here's such ado to make no stain a stain. 
As passes colouring. 

Enter the Keeper and Emilia, l. 

Dear gentlewoman, how fares our gracious lady ? 

End. As well as one so great, and so forlorn, 
May hold together : On her frights and griefs, 
(Which never tender lady hath borne greater,) 
She is, something before her time delivered. 

Pau. A boy ? 

End. A daughter ; and a goodly babe. 
Lusty, and like to live ; the queen receives 
Much comfort in't : says, " My poor prisoner, 
I am innocent as you." 

Pau. I dare be sworn : — 
These dangerous unsafe lunes of the king ! beshrew them ! 
He must be told on't— and he shall : the office 
Becomes a woman best ; I'll take't upon me : 
If I prove honey-mouth'd, let my tongue blister. 
Pray you, Emilia, 

Commend my best obedience to the queen ; 
If she dares trust me with her little babe, 
1*11 show't to the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to the loudest : we do not know 
How he may soften at the sight o'the child ; 
The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails. 

End. Most worthy madam, 
Your honour, and your goodness, is so evident, 
That your free undertaking cannot miss 

c2 
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A thriTing issae. 

Please your ladyship 

To visit the next room, I'll presently 

Acquaint the queen of your most noble offer ; 

Who, but to-day, hammered of this design ; 

But durst not tempt a minister of honour, 

Lest she should be denied. 

Kee. Madam, if t please the queen to send the babe, 
I know not what I shall incur, to pass it, 
Having no warrant. 

Pern. You need not fear it, sir ; 
This child was prisoner to the womb ; and is. 
By law and prctcess of great nature, thence 
Freed and enfranchised ; not a party to 
The anger of the king ; nor guilty of. 
If any be, the trespass of the queen : — 
Do not you fear, upon mine honour, I 
Will stand 'twixt you and danger. lExeunt, l. 

SCENE III.— ^ Square b^ore the Palace. 

Enter Cleomenes and Dion, bearing the oracle. — Guards 
stand across the back ground. 

Dio. (l. c.) The climate's delicate; the air most sweet ; 
Fertile the soil ; the temple much surpassing 
The common praise it bears. 

Cle. (r. c.) I shall report, 
For most it caught me, the celestial habits, 
(Methinks I so should term them,) and the reverence 
Of the grave wearers. O, the sacrifice ! 
How ceremonious, solemn, and unearthly 
It was i'the offering ! 

Dion. But, of all, the burst 
And the ear-deafening voice o'the oracle. 
Kin to Jove's thunder, so surprised my sense. 
That I was nothing. 

Cle. If the event o'the journey 
Prove as successful to the queen, O, be't so ! 
As it hath been to us rare, pleasant, speedy. 
The time is worth the use on't. 

Dio. Great Apollo, 
Turn all to the best ! These proclamations. 
So forcing faults upon Hermione, 
I little like. 

Cle. The violent carriage of it 
Will clear, or endy the business : When the oracle^ 
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Thus by Apollo's great Divine seal'd up, 

Shall the contents discover, something rare, 

Even then will rush to knowledge — 

And gracious be the issue. [Exeunt, r. 

SCENE IV,— The King's Closet, 

Leontes tdone, discovered reclining on a cmtch- 

Leo, Nor night, nor day, no rest:— It is but weakness 
To bear the matter thus, mere weakness. — If 
The cause were not in being ; — part o'the cause, 
She, the adulteress — for the harlot king 
Is quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank 
And level of my brain, plot proof — but she 
I can hook to me : — Say, that she were gone. 
Given to the death, a moiety of my rest 
Might come to me again. — Who's there ? 

Enter Antigonus, r. 

Ant. My lord ? 

Leo, [Rising."] How does the boy ? 

Ant. He took good rest to-night ; 
^is hop'd, his sickness is discharged 

Leo. To see 
His nobleness! 

Conceiving the dishonour of his mother, 
He straight declin'd, droop'd, took it deeply ; 
Fastened and fix'd the shame on't in himself; 
Threw off his spirit, his appetite, his sleep, 
And downright languished. — [Advances. 

Polixenes — thou — Fie ! no more of him ; — 
The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoils upon me ; in himself too mighty. 
His parties, his alliance. — Let him be. 
Until a time may serve : For present vengeance, 
Take it on her. Camillo and Polixenes 
Laugh at me ; make their pastime at my sorrow : 
They should not laugh if I could reach them ; nor 
Shall she, within my power. [Retires to the couch. 

Phocion, Thasius, and Paulina without^ l 

Tha. You must not enter. 

Pau. Nay, rather, good my lords, be second to me ; 
Fear you his tyrannous passion more, alas ! 
Than the queen's life ? a gracious innocent soul ; 
More free than he is jealous. 

Ant. Thafs enough. 

c3 
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Enter Phocion, Thasius, €md Paulina, mth the child, l, 

wrapped in white mtin. 

Pho, Madam, he hath not slept to-night ; commanded 
None should come at him. 

Pcai. (l.) Not so hot, good sir ; 
I come to bring him sleep. Tis such as yon, 
That creep like shadows by him, and do sigh 
At each his needless heavings — such as you 
Nourish the cause of his awaking : I 
Do come, with words as med'cinal as true. 
To purge him of that humour, 
That presses him from sleep. 

Leo, What noise there, ho ? 

Pmu No noise, my lord ; but needful conference. 
About some gossips for your highness. 

Leo, How? — 
Away with that audacious lady. — Antigonus, 
I charg'd thee that she should not come about me. 

Ant, I told her so, my lord. 
On your displeasure's peril, and on mine. 
She should not visit you. 

Pau, Good my liege, I come. 
And I beseech you, hear me, who profess 
Mjrself your loyal servant, your physician. 
Your most obedient counsellor : yet that dare 
Less appear so, in comforting your evils, 
Than such as may seem yours : I say, I come 
From your good queen. 

Leo. GUmmI queen ! 

Ptm, Good queen, my lord — good queen : I say, good 
queen ; 
And would by combat make her good, so were I 
A man, the worst about you. 

Leo, Force her hence. 

Pau, Let him, that makes but trifles of his eyes. 
First hand me : on mine accord I'll off; 
But, first, I'll do my errand. — ^The good queen, 
For she is good, hath brought you forth a daughter : 
H^ 'tis; commends it to your blessing. 

[Kneels, and lays the ChUd at his feet, 

Leo, [Rising and coming fortvard,'] Out ! 
A mankind witch ! Hence with her, out o'door : 
A most intelligencing bawd ! 

Pau. [Near the Child,} Not so : 
Tarn aa ignorant in that, as you 
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In 80 entitling me : and no less honest 

Than yon are mad : which is enough, I'll warrant, 

As this world goes, to pass for honest 

Leo, (c.) Traitors ! 
Will you not push her out ? — Give her the bastard : 
Thou dotardy [To Anit%gofnu8,'\ Uiou art woman-tir'd, un- 

roosted 
By thy dame Partlet here — 
Take't up, I say ; gire't to thy crone. 

Pau, For ever 
Unvenerable be thy hands, if thou 
Tak'st up tiie princess, by that forced baseness 
Which he has put upon't ! 

Leo. He dreads his wife ! 

Pau, So I would, yon did ; then, 'twere past all doubt, 
You'd call your children yours. 

Leo. A nest of traitors ! 

Ant, I am none, by this good light 

Pau, Nor I ; nor any 
But one, thafs here ; and that* s himself: for he 
The sacred honour of himself^ his queen's. 
His hopeful son's, his babe's, betrays to slander, 
Whose sting is sharper than the sword's : and will not 
Once remove 

The root of his opinion, which is rotten. 
As ever oak or stone was sound. 

Leo, (r. c.) This brat is none of mine. 

Pom, [Comen a little fortioard,'] 'Tis yours; 
And, might we lay the old proverb to your charge. 
So like you, 'tis the worse. [Goes back to the Child, and 

takes it tip.] Behold, my lords. 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father : eye, nose, lip. 
The trick of his frovni, his forehead ; nay, the valley. 
The pretty dimples of his chin, and cheek, 

[Brings it forward. 
And thou, good goddess Nature, which has made it 
So like to him that got it, if thou hast 
The ordermg of the mind too, 'mongst all colours 
No yellow in't ; lest she suspect, as he does. 
Her children not her husband's ! 

Leo, A gross hag ! — 
And, lozel, thou art worthy to be hang'd. 
That wilt not stay her tongue. 

Ant, (r. c.) Hang all the husbands 
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That cannot do that feat, you'll leave yourself 
Hardly one subject. 

Leo, Once more, take her hence. 

Pau, A most unworthy and unnatural lord 
Can do no more. 
I will not call you tyrants ; 
But this most cruel usage of your queen 
Savours of tyranny, and will ignoble make you. 
Yea, scandalous to the world. 

Leo» On your allegiance, 
Out of the chamber with her. Were I a tyrant, 
Where were her life ? 
Away with her. [^Returning to his seat, 

Pau, I pray you, do not push me ; I'll be gone. 
Ijook to your babe, my lord ; 'tis yours ; Jove send her 
A better guiding spirit ! \_Lay8 the Child at his Feet,'] 

What need these hands ? 
You, that are thus so tender o'er his follies, 
Will never do him good, not one of you. 
So, so ; [To Antigomis,'] Farewell ; we are gone. 

[Exit Paulina^ l. 

Leo, Thou, traitor, hast set on thy wife to this. 
My child ! Away with't ! — Even thou, that hast 
A heart so tender o'er it, take it hence. 
And see it instantly consum'd with fire ; 
Even thou, and none but thou. Take it up straight ; 
Within this hour bring me word 'tis done. 
And by good testimony, or I'll seize thy life, 
With what thou else call'st thine. Go— do it — Whence — 
For thou sett'st on thy wife. 

Ant, (r.) I did not, sir ; 
These lords, my noble fellows, if they please, 
Can clear me in't. 

Pho, We can : My royal liege, 
He is not guilty of her coming hither. 

Leo, You are traitors, aJl. 

Ant, 'Beseech your highness give us better credit : 
We have always truly serv'd you ; and beseech 
So to esteem of us : and on my knees I beg, 
(As recompense of my dear services. 
Past, and to come,) that you do change this purpose ; 
Which, being so horrible, so bloody, must 
Lead on to some foul issue ; We beseech — 

J^o. [Rises.'] Shall I live on to see this creature kneel 
And call me fiihev ? Better end it now. 
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Than corse it then. * But, be it ; let it live : 
It shall not, neither. You, withdraw awhile. 

lExeuni Phocion and ThariuSf L. 
You, sir, come you hither. 
You, that have been so tenderly officious 
With Lady Margery, your widwife, there, 
To save this bastard's life ; [Antigomu advances to him, c] 

for, 'tis a bastard. 
So sure as this beard's gray ; what will you adyenture 
To save this brat's life ? 

Ant, Any thing, my lord. 
That my abilities may undergo. 
And nobleness impose : at least, thus much — 
FU pawn the little blood which I have left. 
To save the innocent : any thing possible. 

Leo, It shall be possible : IDratos his sword,^ Swear 
by this sword^ 
Thou wilt perform my bidding. 

Ant. I will, my lord. 

Leo, Mark, and perform it ; (see'st thou ?) for the fail 
Of any point in't, shall not only be 
Death to thyself, but to thy lewd-tongu*d wife, 
Whom, for this time, we pardon. We enjoin thee, 
As thou art liegeman to us, that thou carry 
This hateful issue of Polixenes, 
To some remote and desert place, quite out 
Of our dominions, and that there thou leave it. 
Without more mercy, to its own protection. 
And favour of the climate. As by strange fortune 
It came to us, I do in justice charge thee — 
On thy soul's peril, and thy body's torture — 
That thou commend it strangely to some place. 
Where chance may nurse or end it. Take it up. 

{^Retires and sits. 

Ant, (c.) I swear to do this ; though a present death 
Had been more merciful. ^Takes up the ChUd,'\ Come on, 

poor babe ; 
Some powerful spirit instruct the kites and ravens, 
To be thy nurses ! Wolves and bears, they say. 
Casting their savageness aside, have done 
Like offices of pity. Sir, be prosperous 
In more than this deed does require ! and blessing, 
Against this cruelty, fight on thy side, 
Poor thing, condemn'd to loss ! 

[Exit Antigonus with the Child, r. 
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Leo. No, 1*11 not rear 
Another's issue. [A Trumpet sounds, l,] 

Enter Phocion and Thasius, l. 

Pho. (l.) Please your highness, posts, 
From those you sent to the oracle, are come 
An hour since ; Cleomenes and Dion, 
Being well arriv'd from Deiphos, are even now 
Entering the court. 

Leo. [Rises.'\ This good speed foretells, 
The great Apollo suddenly will have 
The truth of this appear. Prepare you, lords ; 
Summon a session, that we may arraign 
Our most disloyal lady ; for, as she hath 
Been publicly accused, so shall she have 
A just and open trial. Leave me ; 
And think upon my bidding. 

[Exeunt, Leontes, r. Phocion and Thasius, l. 

END OF ACT II. 



ACT III. 

, SCENE I. — A Court of Justice. — Trumpets sound. 

Leontes, seated on his Throne, Phocion, Thasius, Cleo- 
menes, Dion, Lords, Officers, Sfc. discovered. 

Leo, This sessions (to our great grief we pronounce,) 
Even pushes 'gainst our heart : the party tried. 
The daughter of a king ; our wife ; and one 
Of us too much beloved. Let us be clear'd 
Of being tyrannous, since we so openly 
Proceed to justice ; which shall have due course. 
Even to the guilt, or the purgation. — 
Produce the prisoner. 

Tha. (r. of the table before the King.) It is his high- 
ness' pleasure, that the queen 
Appear in person here in court. 

Hermione is brought in L. guarded; Paulina, Lamia, 
and Hero, attending, Hermione crosses to R. and sits. 

Leo. Read the indictment. 

Pho. [Standing l. of the table, before the King, reails.] 
*' Hermione y queen to Leontes, King of Sicilia, thou art 
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here acctised and arraigned of high treason, in commitHng 
adultery with Polixenes, King qf Bohemia ; and conspir- 
ing with CamiUo to take away the Itfe qf cur sovereign 
lord the king, thy royal husband. 

Her, lEises, and turns to the Court,'] Since what I am 
to say, must be but that 
Which contradicts my accusation ; and 
The testimony on my part, no other 
But what comes from myself; it shall scarce boot me, 
To say, " Not guilty :" mine integrity 
Being counted falsehood, shall, as I express it, 
Be so receiv'd. But thus — If powers divine 
Behold our human actions, (as* they do,) 
I doubt not then, but innocence shall make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. You, my lord, best know, 
(Who least will seem to do so,) my past life 
Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true. 
As I am now unhappy ; which is more 
Than history can pattern, though devis'd, 
• And play'd, to take spectators ; for behold me, 
A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, a great king's daughter, 
The mother to a hopeful prince, here standing. 
To prate and talk for life, and honour, 'fore 
Who please to come and hear. For life, I prize it 
As I weigh grief, which I would spare : for honour, 
Tis a derivative from me to mine. 
And only that I stand for. I appeal 
To your own conscience, sir, before Polixenes 
Came to your court, how was I in 5"our grace. 
How merited to be so ? since he came 
With what encounter so uncurrent I 
Have strained to appear thus : if one jot beyond 
The bound of honour ; or, in act, or will. 
That way inclining ; hardened be the hearts 
Of all that hear me, and my near'st of kin 
Cry, Fie upon my grave ! [Sits, 

Leo. I ne'er heard yet. 
That any of these bolder vices wanted 
More impudence to gainsay w^hat they did, 
Than to perform it first. 

Her. [ Rises.'] That's true enough ; 
Though 'tis a saying, sir, not due to me. [^Sits, 

Leo, As you were past all shame, 
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(Those of your fact are so) so past all truth : 

which to deny, concerns more than avails ; 

For as 

Thy brat hath been cast out, like to itself, 

No father owning it, (which is, indeed, 

More criminal in thee than it,) so thou 

Shalt feel our justice ; in whose easiest passage. 

Look for no less than death. 

Her. Sir, spare your threats ; {^Rises, 

The bug, which you would fright me with, I seek* 
To me can life be no commodity ; 
The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 
I do give lost ; for I do feel it gone, 
But know not how it went : My second joy, 
The first-fruits of our marriage, from his presence 
I am barr'd, like one infectious : My third comfort, 
Starr'd most unluckily, is from my breast, 
The innocent milk in its most innocent mouth, 
Hal'd out to murder : Myself on every post 
Proclaimed a strumpet : With immodest hatred. 
The childbed privilege denied, which 'lon^ 
To women of all fasMon : Lastly, hurried 
Here to this place, ithe open air, before 
I have got strength of limit. Now, my liege. 
Tell me what blessings I have here alive. 
That I should fear to die ? Therefore, proceed. 
But yet, hear this ; mistake me not f — No ! — life ? 
I prize it not a straw ; but, for mine honour, 
(Which I would free,) if I shall be condenm'd 
Upon surmises ; (all proofs sleeping else 
Hut what ycmr jealousies awake ;) I tell you, 
'Tis rigour and not law. — ^Your honours ail, 
I do refer me to the oracle : 
Apollo be my judge. [Sits, 

Leo. Bring for&. 
And in Apollo's name, his oracle. 

Her. The Emperor of Russia was my father : 
O, that he were alive, and here beholding 
His daughter's trial ! that he did but see 
The flatness of my misery ; yet with eyes 
Of pity, not revenge ! 

Pko. You here shall swear upon this sword of justice, 
That you, Cleomenes and Dion, have 
Jfeen both at Delphos ; and from thence have brought 
^2&yir sealed up oracle^ by the hand delivered 
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Pflb (B.C.) NofwUeaedbetkegreiilAiMiIlo! 
Her. Pimis'd ! 
Le^ Hast thou raid tnitkr 
Pk^ Ajy my loid, evm so 
As it is here set down. 
Leo. The sesskm shall proceed; this is mere fidsehood. 

£atap EmUA, L. 

EmL My knd the kini^, the king ! — 

Leo, What is the business f 

EmL O sir, I shall be hated to report it : 
The prince your son, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's speed, is dead. IHermione funis, 

Leo, IRisea and goes to Hemdone R.] How ! dead ! 

Her, Oh ! oh ! oh ! — my son ! — 

Leo, How now there ? 

Ptm, This news is mortal to the queen : — Look down, 
And see what death is doing. 

Leo, Take her hence ; 
Her heart is but o'ercbarg'd ; she will recover. — 

{HermUme is borne off by PauUnOy Emilioy Lamu, 

and Hero, r. 
The heavens themselves do strike at my injustice. 
I have too much, believ'd mine own suspicion : — 
'Beseech you, tenderly apply to her 
Some remedies for life. — Break up the court. 

[Trumpets sound.^Scene closes, 

SCENE II — The King^s Closet, 

Enter Leontes, Phqcion, and Thasius/ r. 
Leo, (c.) Apollo, pardon 

[Phocion and Thasius on his L. 
My great profaneness 'gainst thine oracle ! — 
I^ reconcile me to Polixenes ; 

D 
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New woo my queen ; recall the good Camillo ; 
Whom I proclaim a man of truth, of mercy : 
For, being transported by my jealousies 
To bloody thoughts, and to revenge, I chose 
Camillo for the minister, to poison 
My friend Polixenes : 
He, most humane, 

And fiird with honour, to my kingly guest 
Unclasp'd my practice ; quit his fortunes here. 
Which you knew great ; and to the certain hazard 
Of all uncertainties himself commended, 
No richer than his honour : — How he glistens 
Through my dark rust ! and how his piety 
Does my deeds make the blacker ! 
- Pau, [Witkin, R.] Woe the while ! 
Leo. What fit is dis, good lady ? 

Eiiter Paulina, r. 

Pom. (ti.) What studied torments, tyrant, hast for me ? 
What wneels, racks^ fires ? — 
What old, or newer torture 
Must I receive ? whose every word deserves 
To taste df thy most worst ? (r. c.) Thy tyranny 
Together working with thy jealousies — 
O, think what they have -done, 
And then run mad indeed ! stark mad ! for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it. 
When I have said, cry, woe ! — the queen, the queen, 
The sweetest, dearest creature's dead ; and vengeance 

for't 
Not drop'd down yet. 

Leo. The higher powers forbid ! 

[Sinks into the arms ^ Phocion and Thasivs. 

Pau. I say, she's dead ; 111 sweai^: if word, uor oath. 
Prevail not, go and see : if you can bring 
Tincture, or lustre, in her lip, her eye. 
Heat outwardly or breath within, I'll serve you 
As I would the gods. — But, O thou tyrant I 
Do not repent these things ; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can stir : therefore betake thee 
To nothing but despair. A thousand knees 
Ten tiiousand years together, naked, fasting. 
Upon a barren mountain, and still winter 
In storm perpetual, could not move the gods 
To look that way thou wert. 
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£eo. Go on, go on ; 
Thou canst not speak loo much ; I have desenr'd 
All tongues to talk their bitterest 

Pho. Say no more; 
Howe'er the busimess goes, you hare made &nlt 
Fthe boldness of your speech. 

Pim. Fm Sony for't : 
Ail fiinlts I make^ when I shall come to know them, 
I do repent. Alas! I have showed too much 
The rashness of a woman : he is touch'd 
To the BoMe heart — Whaf s gone, and what* s past help. 
Should be past grief: Do not receive affliction 
At my petition, I beseech you ; rather, 
Let me be punish'd, that have minded you 
Of what you should forget Now, good, my liege — 
Sir, royal sir — forgive a foolish woman : 
The love I bore your queen — Lo, fool again ? 
Ill speak of her no more, nor of your children ; 
111 not remember you of my own lord. 
Who is lost too : Take your patience to you. 
And 111 say nothing. 

Leon, [Biting atfinm a recerie,'] Thou didst speak but 
well, 
When most the truth ; which I receive much better, 
Thsm to be pited of thee.— 'Prithee, bring me 
To the dead bodies of my queen and son : 
One grave shall be for bo^ : Upon them shall 
The causes of their death appear, unto 
Our shame perpetual.— Once a day I'll visit 
The chapel where they lie ; and tears, shed there, 
Shall be my recreation : So long as 
Nature will bear up with this exercise, 
80 long I daily vow to use it. Come, 
And lead me to these sorrows. [Exeimt, R. 

SCENE III. — Bohemia. — A desert Country, near the Sea, 

Enter Antioonus, r. u. b. with the Child, cmd a 

Mariner, l. 

Ant, Thou art perfect then, our ship hath touch'd upon 
The deserts of Bohemia ? 

Mar. Ay, my lord ; and fear 
We have landed in ill time : the skies look g^^imly, 
And threaten present blusters. In my conscience, 
The heavens vnth that we have in hand are angry, 
And frown upon us. 

d2 
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Ant Tlieir Bacred wills be done ! — Go, get aboard ; 
Look to tiiy bark ; 111 not be long before 
I call upon thee. 

Mar, Make your best haste ; and go not 
Too far i'the land : 'tis like to be loud weather : 
Besides, this place is famous for the creatures 
Of prey, that keep upon't. 

Ant. Go thou away — 
I'll follow instantly. 

Mar, I am glad at heart 
To be so rid o'the business. [Exit Mariner, r. 

Ant, (c.) Come, poor babe : — 
IVe heard (but not belies 'd) the spirits of the dead 
May walk again : if such thing be, thy mother 
Appeared to me last night ; for ne'er was dream 
So like a waking. To me comes a creature, 
Sometimes her head on one side, some another ; — 
I never saw a vessel of like sorrow. 
So filled, and so becoming ;'^in pure white robes. 
Like very sanctity, she did approach 
My cabin where I lay ; thrice bow'd before me ; - 
And, gasping to begin some speech, her eyes 
Became two spouts : the fury spent, anon 
Bid this break from her : — '* Good Antigonus, 
Since fate, against thy better disposition. 
Hath made thy person for the thrower-out 
Of my poor babe, according to thine oath — 
Places remote enough are in Bohemia ; 
There weep, and leave it crying ; and, for the babe 
Is counted lost for ever, Perdita, 
I prithee call't : For this ungentle business, 
Put on thee by my lord, thou ne'er shalt see 
Thy wife Paulina more :" — and so, with shrieks, 
She melted into air ; — 
Dreams are toys ; 

Yet, for this once, yea, superstitiously, 
I will be squar'd by this. I do believe 
Hermione hath suffered death ; and that 
Apollo would, this being indeed the issue 
Of King Polixenes, it should here be laid. 
Either for life, or death, upon the earth 
Of its right father. — Blossom, speed thee well ! 
There lie ; — [Laying down the Child. 

And there thy character ; — [Lays doum a Paper, 

There these ; — [Lay8 dtncn a Ca^t. 
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Which may, if fortune please, both breed thee, pretty, 

And still rest thine, i [jRaia and Wind. 

The storm begins : — Poor wretch, 

That, for thy aM>ther's &ult, art thus expos'd 

To loss, and what may follow ! — Fare thee well. 

Sweet ! — My iieart bleeds : and most accurs'd am I, 

To be by oath e^join'd to this. — Farewell I — 

IThmder, and dignud howling. 
The day frowns more and more ; thou'rt like to have 
A lullaby too rough : I never saw 
The heavens so dun by day. {Noite qf HtQtters. 

A savage clamour 7 . lA ^ear Been at a dis^nce* 

This is the chase. Well may I get abroad ! 

[£jri#, the Bear following towards the Ship, 
Raim—Wind^Thamder. 
Enter a Shepherd, l. u. e. 

She, I would there were no age between ten and 
three-and-twenty ; or that youth would sleep out the 
rest; for there is nothing in the between, but getting 
wenches with child, wronging the ancientry, stecding, 
fiS^ting. IHorns aound.^ Hark you now 1 Would any 
but these boiled brains of nineteen, and two-and-twenty, 
hunt this weather ? They have scared away two of my 
best sheep, which, I fear, the wolf will sooner find than 
the master : if any where I have them, 'tis by the sea- 
side, browzing of ivy. Good luck, an't by thy will ! 
^Seeing the ChUd,'\ What have we here ? Mercy on's, a 
bame, a very pretty bame ! A boy or a child, I wonder ? 
A pretty one, a very pretty one. Sure, some scape : 
though I am not bookish, yet I can read waiting-gentle- 
woman in the scape. This has been some stair-work, 
some behind-door work ; they were warmer that got this, 
than the poor thing is here. I'll take it up for pity : yet 
Fll tarry till my son come ; he holloa'd but even now. 
Whoa, hohoa ! 

Clown within-, r. 

Clo. HiUoa, loaf* 

She, What, art so near ? If thou'lt see a thing to talk 
on when tiiou art dead and buried, come hither. 

Enter Clown, r. 
What ail'st thou, man ? 

Clo, (l. c.) I have seen two such sights, by sea, 
and by land ! but I am not to say, it is a sea ; for it is 
now the sky ; betwixt the firmament and it, you cannot 
thrust a bodkin's point. 

d3 
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She. Why, boy^ how is if 7 

Clo, I ^ould, you did but see how it chafes, how it 
rages, how it takes up the shore ! but thafs not to the 
point O, the most piteous cry of the poor souls ! some- 
tim«»s to see them, and not to see them : now the ship 
boring the moon with her main-mast ; and anon swal- 
lowed with yest and froth, as you'd thrust a cork into a 
hogshead. And then for the land service — To see how 
the bear tore out his shoulder bone ; how he cried to me 
for help, and said, his name was Antigonus, a nobleman : — 
But to make an end of the ship — to see how the sea flap- 
dragoned it : but, first, how the poor souls roar'd, and 
the sea mock'd them ; and how the poor old gentleman 
roar'd, and the bear mock'd him ; both roaring louder 
than the sea, or weather. 

She* 'Name of mercy, when was this, boy ? 

Clo. Now, now ; I have not winked since I saw these 
sights : the men are not yet cold under water ; nor the 
bear half dined on the gentleman ; he's at it now. 

She, 'Would I had been by, to have helped the old 
man! But look thee here, boy. Now bless thyself; 
thou met'st with things dying — I with things new-bom. 
IGoing to the ChUd,'\ Here's a sight for thee : look thee, 
a bearing-cloth for a 'squire's child ! Look thee here ; 
take up, take up, boy ; open't : So let's see : — It was 
told me I should be rich, by the fairies : — ^Thts is some 
changeling. Open't : What's within, boy ? 

Clo, You're a made old man ; if the sins of your youth 
are forgiven yon, you're well to live. Gold ! all gold ! 

She, This is fairy gold, boy, and 'twill prove so, — 
•Up vrith it, keep it close ; home, home, the next way. 
We are lucky, boy ; and to be so still, requires nothing 
but secrecy. Let my sheep go. Come, good boy, the 
next way home. 

Clo, Go you the next way with your findings ; I'll go 
see if the bear be gone from the gentleman. They are 
never curst, but when they are hungry : if there be any 
of him left, I'll bury it. [Goes up the stage. 

She, That's a good deed. If thou may'st discern by 
that which is left of him, what he is, fetch me to the 
sight of him. 

Clo, Marry, will I. [^^j R- «. e. 

She, 'Tis a lucky day, boy; and we'll do good 
deeds on't [Exit, l. v. e. 

END OF ACT III. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— Bohemia. —A Room in the Pakee ^ 

PolixeneL 

Enter Polixenes and Camillo, l. 

Pol, (c.) I pray thee, good Camillo, be no more im- 
portanate : 'tis a death to grant this. 

Cam. (l. c.) It is sixteen years since I saw my coun- 
try : besides, the penitent king, my master, has sent for 
me : 10 ^hose feeling sorrows I might be some allay ; 
whicn^is another spur to my departure. 

PoL^ Of that fatal country, Sicilia, 'prithee, speak no 
more. Say to me, when saVst thou the Prince Florizel 
my son ? I hsgre eyes under my service, which look 
upon his removedness : from whom I have this intelli- 
gence; that he is seldom Irom the house of a most 
homely shepherd; a man, they say, that, from very 
nothing, is gprown into an unspeakable estate. 

Cam. I have heard, sir, of such a man, who hath a 
daughter of most rare note : the report of her is extended 
more, than can be thought to begin from such a cottage. 

P<i. Thaf s likewise part of my intelligence. Thou 
shalt accompany us to the place ; where we will, not 
appearing what we are, have some question with the 
shepherd ; from whose simplicity, I think it not uneasy 
to get the cause of my son's resort thither. 'Pr'ythee, 
be my present partner in this business, and lay aside the 
thoughts of Sicilia. 

Cam. I obey your commands. 

Poi. My b^t Camillo ! We must disguise ourselves. 

[Exeunt, h. 

SCENE II.— The open Country. 

Enter Adtolycus singing. 

When daffodils begin to peer — 

With, hey ! the doxy over the dale, 
Why, then comes in the sweet o'the year ; 

For the red blood reigns in the winter^s pale. 

I have serv'd Prince Florizel, and, in my time, wore 
three-pile ; but now I am out of service. [^Singt. 

The white sheet bleaching on the hedge — 
With, hey the sweet birds, O, how they sing ! 
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Doth set my pugging tooth on edge ; 
For a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 

The lark, that tirra-lirra chaunts — 

With hey ! with hey ! the thrush and the jay, 

Are sununer songs for me and my aunts ; 
While we lie tumbling in the hay. 

My traffic is sheets ; when the kite builds, look to lesser 
linen. My father named me Autolycus : who, being, as 
I am, littered under Mercury, was likewise a snapper-up 
of unconsidered trifles. With die, and drab, I purchased 
this comparison ; and my revenue is the siUy cheat. A 
prize ! a prize ! IRetireSy l. 

Enter Clown, r. 

Clo. (c.) Let me See. Every 'leven wether tods ; 
every tocl yields — ^pound and odd shilling : fifteen hun- 
dred shorn — ^what comes the wool to ? 

Aui. [Slyly advancing behind him,'] If the springe hold, 
the cock's mine. 

Clo. I cannot do't without counters. 

[Takes out a paper, and reads. 
Let me see : what am I to buy for our sheep-shearing 
feast ! " Three pound qf sugar; five pound of rice," — What 
will this sister of mine do with rice ? But my father 
hath made her mistress of the feast, and she lays it on. 
" Mace dates," — none ; that's out of my note : " nutmegs, 
seven ;four pound of prunes, and as many of raisins o'the sun*' 

Aut. [WaUowing on the ground,] O, that ever I was 
bom! 

Clo, [Turtiing round much alarmed,] I'the name of me — 

Aut, O, help me, help me : pluck but off these rags ; 
and then — 

Clo, Alack, poor soul I thou hast need of more rags to 
lay on thee, rather than have these off. 

Aut, I am robbed, sir, and beaten ; my money and 
apparel ta'en from me, and these detestable things put 
upon me. 

Clo, [Bending over him,] What, by a horseman, or a 
footman ? 

Aut. A footman, sweet sir, a footman. 

Clo, Indeed, he should be a footman, by the garments 
he has left with thee ; if this be a horseman's coat, if hath 
seen very hot service. Lend me thy hand, I'll help thee. 
Come^ lend me thy hand. [Helping him up. 
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Aut, O, good Bir, softly, good sir: I fear, sir, my 
shoulder-blade is out 

Clo. How now ? Canst stand f 

Ata. Softly, dear sir ; [Picks the Chum's Podcet] good 
sir, softly. You ha' done me a charitable office. 

Clo. Dost lack any money ? I hare a little money for 
thee. 

Aui. No, good sweet sir ; no, I beseech you, sir : I 
hare a kinsman not past three quarters of a mile hence, 
onto whcmi I was going ; I shall there have money, or 
any thing I want : offer me no money, I pray you I that 
kiUsmy heart 

Clo, What manner of fellow was he that robbed you ? 

Aui. A fellow, sir, that I haye known to go about 
with trol-myndames ; I knew him once a serrant of the 
prince ; I cannot tell, good sir, for which of his virtues it 
was, but he was certidnly whipped out of the court 

Clo, His Tices,you would say ; there's no virtue whip- 
ped out of the court 

Aut, Vices, I would say, sir. I know this man well ; 
he hath been since an ape-bearer ; then a process server, 
a bailiff; then he compassed a motion of the prodigal 
son, and married a tinker's wife within a mile where my 
land and living lies ; and having flown over many knav- 
ish professions, he settled only in rogue : some call him, 
Autolycus. 

Clo, Out upon him! Prig, for my life, prig: he 
haunts wakes, fairs, and bear-baitings. 

Aut. Very true, sir ; he sir, he ; that's the rogue that 
put me into this apparel. 

Clo. Not a more cowardly rogue in all Bohemia ; if 
you had but looked big, and spit at him, he'd have run. 

Aut. I must 'Confess to you, sir, I am no fighter : I am 
false of heart that way ; and that he knew, I warrant him. 

Clo. How do you, now ? 

Aut. Sweet sir, much better than I was ; I can stand, 
and walk : I will even take my leave of you, and pace 
softly towards my kinsman's. 

Clo. Shall I bring thee on the way ? 

Aut, No, good- faced sir ; no, sweet sir. 

Clo, Then fare thee well ; I must go buy spices for 
our sheep-shearing. [Exit Cloum, l. 

Aut, Prosper you, sweet sir ! —Your purse is not hot 
enough to purchase your spice. I'll be with you at your 
sheep-shearing too : If I make not this cheat bring out 
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another, and the shearers prove sheep, let me be un- 
rolled, and my name put in the book of virtue ! 

Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way. 

And merrily hent the stile-a : 
A merry heart goes all the day. 

Your sad tires in a mile-cu lExU, r. 

SCENE 111.— A Lawn b^ore a Shepherd*8 Cattage. 
Enter Florizel and Perdita, /rom an akove, r. 

Flo» These, your unusual weeds, to each part of you 
Do give a life : no shepherdess ; but Flora, 
Peering in April's front This, your sheep-shearing, 
Is a meeting of the petty gods. 
And you the queen on't 

Per, (c.) Sir, my gracious lord. 
To chide at your extremes, it not becomes me ; 
O, pardon, that I name them : your high self. 
The gracious mark o' the land, you have obscur'd 
With a swain's wearing ; and me, poor lowly maid. 
Most goddess-like prank'd up. 

Flo. (o.) I bless the time. 
When my good falcon made her flight across 
Thy father's ground. 

Per. Now Jove afford you cause ! 
Even now I tremble 
To think, your father, by some accident. 
Should pass this way, as you did. 

Fh. Thou dearest Perdita, 
With these forc'd thoughts, I prithee, darken not 
The mirth o'er the feast : Or I'll be thine, my fair. 
Or not my father's. 
To this I am most constant. 
Though destiny say no. 

[Tabor and Pipe within, l.] 

Your guests are coming ; 
Lift up your countenance ; as it were the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have sworn shall come. 

Per. O lady fortune. 
Stand you auspicious ! 

Flo. See^ your guests approach : 
Address yourself to entertain them sprightly, 
Aad Jefa be red with mirth. 
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Enter l. u. e. Clown, Movsa, Dorcas, Sheprerds, 
Shepherdesses ; and the Shepherd, with Polixenes, 
and Camill'o, disguised. 

She, Fie, daughter ! when my old wife liVd, upon 
This day, she was both pantler, butler, cook ; 
Both dsmne and servant : welcom'd all ; sery'd all : 
You arc retir*d, 

As if you were a feasted one, and not 
The hostess of the meeting : 'Pray you, bid 
These unknown friends to us welcome ; for it is 
A way to make us better friends, more known. 
Come, quench your blushes ;'and present yourself 
That which you are, mistress o'the feast : Come on, 
And bid us welcome to your sheep-shearing. 
As your good flock shall prosper. 

Per, Welcome, sirs ! — 
It is my father's will, I should take on me 
The hostess-ship o'the day : — You're welcome, sirs. 

^PerdUa sings,"] 
fThis is sometimes omitted^ 
Come, come, my good shepherds, our flocks we must 

shear; 
In your holiday suits, with your lasses appear : 
The happiest 6f folks are the guileless and free. 
And who are so guileless, so happy, as we ? 

That giant. Ambition, we never can dread ; 
Our roofs are too low for so lofty a head ; 
Content and sweet cheerfulness open our door. 
They smile with the simple, and feed with the poor 

When love has possess'd us, that love we reveal ; 
Like the flocks that we feed, are the passions we feel ; 
So harmless, and simple, we sport and we play. 
And leave to fine folks to deceive and betray. 

Cam. (l.) Good sooth, she is the queen of curds and 
creams ! 

Per, (c.) Give me those flowers there, Dorcas. — Re- 
verend sirs, [To Polixenes and Camillo, l. 
For you there's rosemary, and rue : 
Grace, and remembrance, be to you both, 
And welcome to Our shearing ! 

Pol. (l.) Shepherdess, 
(A fair one are you,) well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 
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C^. I ghoald leave granng, were I of your flocl^y 
And only live by gazing. 

Per, Out, alas ! 
You'd be so lean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through.-* Now, my fairest 

friend, 
I would I hid some flowers of the spring, that might 
Become your time of day ; and yours, and yours ; 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maiden honours growing ; — 
Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The vnnds of March vnth beauty ; violets, dim. 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroses, 
That die, unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength ; 
Bold oxlips, and 

The crown-imperial ! — O, these I lack. 
To make you garlands of; and my sweet friend, 

[To Flmizely R. 
To strow him o'er and o'er. 

Flo. What, like a corse ? 

Per, No, like a bank, for love to lie and play on ; 
Not like a corse : or if— not to be buried, 
But quick, and in mine arms. 

[Florizel and Perdita retire, and sit in the alcove, R. 

Pol, This is the prettiest low-born lass, that ever 
Ran on the green-sward : nothing she does, or seems. 
But smacks of something greater than herself; 
Too noble for this place. 

Clown, ifc, advance, 

Clo. Come on, strike up. 

Dor. Mopsa must be your mistress : marry, garlic. 
To mend her kissing with I 

Mop. Now, in good time ! 

Clo. Is there no manners left among maids ? — Is there 
not milking-time, when you are going to bed, or kiln 
hole, to whistle off these secrets ; but you must be tittle- 
tattling before all our guests ? — 'Tis well they are whis- 
pering. — Not a word, a word ; we stand upon our man- 
ners. — Come, strike up. 

[A Dance of Shepherds and Shepherdesses.] 

Pol. (l.) 'Pray, good shepherd, what 
J^aJr swain is this^ now talking with your daughter ? 
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Ske. (r.) They call him Doricles; and he boasts 
hlDuelf 
To hare a worthy feeding : 
He says, he loves my daughter ; 
And, to be plain, 

I tlunk, there is not half a kiss to choose, 
Who loves another best. — 
If yonng Doricles 

Do light upon her, she shall bring him that 
Which he not dreams of. 

Enter a Neatherd, r. 

Neeu (r.) O, master, if you did but hear the pedlar at 
the door, yon would never dance again after a tabor and 
pipe : he sings songs faster than youll tell money ; he 
utters them, as he had eaten ballads, and all men's ears 
grew to his tunes. 

Clo. (c.) He could never come better; he shall 
come in. 

Nea. He hath songs, for man or woman, of all sizes ; 
ribands of all the colours i'the rainbow ; inkles, cad- 
disses, cambrics, lawns : why, he sings them over, as 
they were gods or goddesses. 

Clo,. 'Prithee, bring him in ; and let him approach 
singing. ^ExU NecAherdy R.] I love a ballad but even 
too well ; if it be doleful matter, merrily set down or a 
very pleasant thing indeed, and sung lamentably. 

Enter Adtolycus, singmg, and the Neatherd. — Shep- 
herds, Clowns, tmd Maids gather round himy c. 

Will you buy any tape, 

Or lace for your cape. 
My dainty duck, my dear-a? 

Any silk, any thread. 

Any toys for your head. 
Of the newest, and fin'st, fin'st wear-a? 

Come to the Pedlar, 

Money's a medler. 
That doth utter ail men's ware-a. 

Mop. Come, you promised me a tawdry lace and a 
pair of sweet gloves. 

Dor. H§ hath promised you more than that, or there 
l>e liars. 

Mop. He hath paid you all he promised you : may be, 
he has paid you more. — Come, come. 
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Clo* Haye I not told thee, how I was cozened by the 
way, and lost all my money ? 

Aut, And indeed, sir, there are cozeners abroad; 
therefore it behoves men to be wary. 

Clo. What hast here ? ballads ? 

Mop. 'Pray now, buy some ; I love a ballad in print, 
a'-life ; for then we are sure they are true. 

Aut, Here's one to a very doleful tune — how a 
usurer's wife was brought to bed of twenty money-bags 
at a burden ;. and how she long'd to eat adders' heads, 
and toads carbonadoed. 

Mop. Is it true, think you ? 

Aut. Very true ; and but a month old. 

Dor. Bless me from marrying a usurer ! 

Aut. Here's the midwife's name to't, one mistress 
Taleporter ; and five or six honest wives that were pre- 
sent : Why should I carry lies abroad ? 

Mop. 'Pray you now, buy it 

Clo. Come on, lay it by: And lefs first see more 
ballads : we'll buy Ihe other things anon. 

Aut. Here's another ballad— of a fish, that appeared 
upon the coast, on Wednesday the fourscore of April, 
forty thousand fathom above water, and sung this bal- 
lad against the hard hearts of men : it was thought she 
was a woman, and was turned into a cold fish, for she 
would not exchange fiesh with one that loved her. 

Dor. Is it true, think you ? 

Aui. Five justices' hands at it ; and witnesses more 
than my pack will hold. 

Clo. Lay it by too : Another. 

Aut. This is a merry ballad ; but a very pretty one. 

Mop, Lefs have some merry ones. 

Aut. Why, this is a passing merry one ; and goes to 
the tune of, " Two maids wooing a man." 

Dor. We can sing it ; if thou'lt bear a part 

Mop. We had the tune on't a month ago. ~ 

Clo. Have at it with yoii. 

SONG. 

By the Clown, Mopsa, and Dorcas. 

C. Get you henc«, for I must go ; 
Where, it fits not you to know. 
D. Whither? flf. O, whither : I>. Whither? 
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4r. It beconMB thy oath fidl weU. 
Thou to Bie thy secrets tell : 
i>. Me too, let me go thiUier. 
M. Or tiioa go'st to the giaiigeyOr mill; — 
D. Iftoeitlier,tiioiidofltiU. 

C. Nei&er. D. What, neitfaerr C. Neitiier. 
D. Thoa hast sworn my love to be ; — 
M. Thou hast sworB it more to me f 
Thai, idiither go'st f say, whither f 
Clo. Well haye &s song oat anon by onrselTes : My 
fiUher and the gentlemen are in sad talk, and well not 
trouble them. IPoUxemes and Shepherd m dose emtfenmee 
9eer l. s. eJ Come, bring away thy pack after me. 
Wenches, I^U boy for yon botii. Pedlar, let* s hare the 
first choice. — ^Follow me, girls. 
AmL And yon shall pay well for them. {Simge, 

Will yon boy any tape, 
Or lace for yonr cape. 
My dainty duck, my dear-af &c. &c. 

[ExeuMt AntolycuSy CUneny Dorcas, Mopsa, Neaiherd, 
Shepherds and Shepherdesses. 

Pol. O, father, [7o Shepherd] you'll know more of 
that hereeifter. 
How now, fair shepherd ? 

{To Florizelf who advances vMh Perditafrom the alcove. 
Sooth, when I was young, 
I was wont 

To load my she with knacks : I would have ransack'd 
The pedlar's silken treasury, and have pour'd it 
To her acceptance ; you have let him go, 
And nothing marted with him. 

Flo. (c.) She prizes not such trifles as these are ; 
O, hear me breathe my life 
Before this ancient sir, who, it should seem, 
Hath sometime lovM : I take thy hand ; this hand, 
As soft as dove's down, and as white as it ; 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd snow, 
That's bolted by the northern blast twice o'er. 

Cam. How prettily the young swain seems to wash 
The hand, was fair before ! 

Pol. (l. c.) You have put him out: — 
But, to your protestation ; let me hear 
What you profess. 

Fh. Do, and be witness to't. 

e2 
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Pol, And this my neighbour too ? 

Flo, And he, and more 
Than he, and men ; the earth, the heavens, and all : 
That — ^were I croYm'd tiie most imperial monarch, 
Thereof most worthy ; were I the fairest youth 
That ever made eye swerve ; had force and knowledge, 
More than was ever man's — I would not prize them, 
Without her love : for her, employ them all ; 
Commend them, and condemn them, to her service, 
Or to their own perdition. 

Shep. (l.) But, my daughter, 
Say you the like to him ? 

Per. (r.) I cannot speak 
So well, nothing so well ; no, nor mean better ; 
By the pattern of mine own Uioughts I cut out 
The purity of his. , 

Ship, Take hands, a bargain ; — 
And, friends unknown, you shall bear witness to't : 
I give my daughter to him, and will make 
Her portion equal his. 

Flo, O, that must be 
I'the virtue of your daughter : one being dead, 
I shall have more than you can dream of yet ; 
Enough then for your wonder. 

Shep, IGoes between and takes a hand qf each,^ 
Come, your hand; 
And, daughter, yours. 

Pol. Soft, swain, awhile, 'beseech you : 
Have you a father? 

Flo, I have : but what of him ? 

Pol, Knows he of this ? 

Flo He neither does nor shall. 

Pol. Methinks a father 
Is; at the nuptial of his son, a guest 
That best becomes the table : 
Reason, my son, 

Should choose himself a vnfe ; but as good reason, 
The father (all whose joy is nothing else 
But fair posterity,) should hold some counse]^ 
In such a business. 

Flo, I yield all this ; 
But, for some other reasons, my grave sir. 
Which 'tis not fit yon know^ I not acquaint 
My father of this business. 

Pol. Let him know't. 
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Flo. He shall not 

PoL 'Prithee, let him. 

Flo. No, he nrast not 

She. Iiet him, my son ; he shall not need to grie?e 
At knowing of thy choice. 

Flo. Come, come, he must not : — 
Our contract mark. 

Pol. (l. c.) Mark your divorce, yonng sir; 

{^Diacovering hmself. 
Whom son I dare not call. 
Thou a sceptre's heir, 

That thus affecf st a sheep-hook ? — ^Thou old traitor, 
I am sorry, that by hanging thee, I can but 
Shorten thy life one week : — 

She. Undone, undone ! — I cannot speak, nor think ; 
Nor dare to know that which I know. 

[Exit Shepherd, r. 

PoL And thou, fresh piece 
Of excellent witchcraft — ^who, of force, must know, 
The royal fool tiiou cup'st with 

Per. O, my heart ! 

Pd. ini have thy beauty scratch'd with briars, and 
made 
More homely than thy state. — For thee, fond boy — 
If I may ever know thou dost but sigh, 
That thou no more shalt see this knack (as never 
I mean thou shalt,) we'll bar thee from succession ; 
Nor hold thee of our blood : 
Mark thou my words : 
Follow us to the court. 
Camlllo, come. — 
And you, enchantment — 
If ever, henceforth, thou 
These rural latches to his entrance open. 
I will devise a death as cruel for thee, 
As thou art tender to it. — Follow, sir. 

\^Exit Polixenes^ l. 

Per. (c») [^CatnUlo stands back L. c] Even here un- 
done ! — 
I was not much afear'd ; for once, or twice, 
I was about to speak ; and tell him plainly. 
The sel&ame sun, that shines upon his court, 
Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 
Looks on all alike. IFlorizel takes her hand.'] Wilt please 
you, sir, begone ? 
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I told youy what would come of this : 'Beseech you, 
Of your own state take care : this dream of mine — 
Being now awake, 111 queen it no inch further, 
But milk my ewes, and weep. 

Flo, Why look you so upon me : 
I am but sorry, not afear'd ; delayed. 
But nothing alter'd : What I was, I am : 
Lift up thy looks : — 
From my succession wipe me, father ! I 
Am heir to my affection. 

Cam, [Comes foncard, L. c."] Be advis'd — 

Flo, ( c.) I am ; and by my fancy : if my reason 
Will thereto be obedient, I have reason ; 
If not, my senses, better pleased with madness. 
Do bid it welcome. 
* Cam, This is desperate, sir. 

Flo, So call it ; but it does fulfil my vow : 
Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 
Be thereat glean'd ; for all the sun sees, or 
The close earth wombs, or the profound seas hide 
In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 
To this my fair beloved : Therefore I pray you. 
As you've e'er been my father's honour'd friend. 
When he shall miss me, (as, in faith I mean not 
To see him any more,) cast your good counsels 
Upon his passion : 
I am put to sea 

With her, whom here I cannot hold on shore ; 
And, to our need most opportune, I have 
A vessel rides fast by. 
Hark, Perdita. — 

Cam. My lord — 

Flo, I'll hear you by and by. 

Cam, He's irremoveable, 
Resolv'd for flight : Now were I happy, if ^ 
His going I could frame to serve my turn ; 
Save him from danger, do him love and honour ; 
Purchase the sight again of dear Sicilia, 
And that unhappy king, my master, whom 
I so much thirst to see : — It shall be so. — 
Sir.— 

Flo. Now, good Camillo 

Cam. Have you thought on 
A place, whereto you'll go ? 

Fh. Not any yet. 
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Cam. Then list to me: 
This follows — ^if you will not change your purpose. 
But undergo this flight — make for Sicilla ; 
And there present yourself, and your fair princess, 
For so, I see, she must be,) 'fore the king : — 
Afethiidcs I see 

Leontes, opening his free arms, and weepmg 
His welcome forth : asks there the son forgiveness, 
As 'twere i'tiie father's person ; kisses the hands 
Of your fresh princess ; and — 

Flo. Worthy Camillo, 
What colour for my risitation shall I 
Hold up before him 7 

Cam, Sent by the king your father 
T6 greet him, and to give him comforts. Sir, 
The manner of your bearing towards him, with 
What you, as from your fatiker, shall deliver, 
(Things known betwixt us three,) I'll write you down : 
And, with my best endeavours, in your absence. 
Your discontenting father I will strive 
To qualify, and bring him up to liking. 

Flo. I am bound to you : 
There is some sap in this. 

EnUr AuTOLYCUS behind in a Court Dress. 

But oh, the thorns we stand upon ! — Camillo — 

Preserver of my father, now of me — 

How shall we do t 

We are not fumish'd like Bohemia's son ; 

Nor shall appear in Sicily 

Cam, My lord, 
Fear none of this : I think, you know, my fortunes 
Do all lie there ; it shall be so my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
The scene you play were mine. 

Aut. IBack grovnd,'] So, so — I smell the trick of it 

Per. But my poor father — 

Cam. Fear not, fair shepherdess — ^he shall be safe. 

Flo. Thus we set on, Camillo, to the sea-side : — 
Come, dearest Perdita : — and fortune speed us ! 

lExeufit FUmzel and PerdUa, K 

Cam. The swifter speed the better. 

Aut. If I could overhear him now — 

Cam. What I do next, shall be to tell the king 
Of this escape, and whither they are bound ; 
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Wherein my hope is, I shall so prevail, 
To force him after ; in v^hose company 
I shall review Sicilia ; for whose sight 
I have a woman's longing. [Exit CmmUoy k. 

Aut. I understand the business — I hear it : — ^the prince 
is about a piece of iniquity ; stealing away from his fa- 
ther, vdth his clog at his heels. — Well, I am trans- 
formed courtier again : four silken gamesters, who at- 
tended the king, and were revelling by themselves at 
some distance from the shepherds, have drank so plenti- 
fully, that their weak brains are turned topsy-turvy. I 
found one of them retired from the rest, sobering him- 
self with sleep under the shade of a hawthorn : I made 
profit of occasion, and exchanged garments with him ; 
the pedlar's clothes are on his back, and the pack by his 
side, as empty as his pockets ; for I had sold all my 
trumpery ; not a counterfeit stone, nor a riband, glass, 
ballad, knife, tape, glove, to keep my pack from fast- 
ing. My clown grew so in love with a new song, that 
he would not stir his pettitoes till he had both tune and 
words ; which so drew the rest of the herd to me, that all 
their other senses stuck in ears : no hearing, no feeling, 
but my sir's song, and admiring the nothing of it : So 
that, in this time of lethargy, I picked and cut most of 
their festival purses ; and had not the old man come in, 
with a hubbub against his daughter and the king's son, 
and scared my choughs from the chaff, I had not left a 
purse alive in the whole army. Aside, aside ; — here is 
more matter for a hot brain. Every lane's end yields a 
careful man work. {BJetires, r. 

Enter Shepherd, r. and Clown, l. u. e. 

Clo. See, see ; what a man you are now ! there is no 
other way but to tell the king she's a changeling, and 
none of your flesh and blood. 

She, Nay, but hear me — 

Clo. Nay, but hear me : — She bping none of your flesh 
and blood, your flesh and blood has not offended the 
king ; and so your flesh and blood is not to be punished 
by him. Show those things you found about her. This 
being done, let the law go whistle ; I warrant you. 

She, I will tell the king all, every word ; yea, and 
his son's pranks too ; who, I may say, is no honest man 
neither to his father nor to me, to go about to make me 
the king's brother-in-law. 
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CZo. Indeed, bi!oUi»-iD-law was the furthest off you 
could haye been to him ; and then your blood had been 
the dearer, by I know how much an ounce. 

Aut. [In his retreat, r.] Very wisely, puppies ! 

SJU. Well; let us to the king: there is that in this 
&rdel, will make him scratch his beard. 

Aui, [Omes forward.^ How now, rustics ? whither are 
you bound ? 

She. IShepherd and Chum take of their hatsJ] To the 
palace, and it like your worship. 

Aui, Your affairs there? what? with whom? — ^The 
condition of that fardel, the place of your dwelling, your 
names, your ages, of what having, breeding, and any 
thing that is fitting to be known, discover. 
- Cb. Are you a courtier, an*t like you, sir ? 

Aut, Whether it like me, or no^ I am a courtier. — 
Seest tium not the air of a courtier m these enfoldings ? 
hath not my gait in it, the measure of the court ? I am 
a courtier cap^-pi ; and one that will either push on, 
or pluck back thy business there : whereupon I com- 
mand thee to open thy affair. 

She. My business, sir, is to the king. 

Aut. What advocate hast thou to him ? 

She. I know not, a'nt like you. 

Ch. Advocate's the court word for a pheasant ; say, 
you have none. 

She. None, sir ; I have no pheasant, cock nor hen. 

Aut. How bless'd are we, that are not simple men ! 
Yet nature might have made me as these are ; 
Therefore I'll not disdain. 

Cla. This cannot be but a great courtier. 

She. His garments are rich, but he wears them not 
handsomely. 

Clo. A great man, I'll warrant ; I know, by the pick- 
ing on's teeth. 

Aut. The fardel there? what's i'the fardel? 

Wherefore that box ? 

She. Sir, there lie such secrets in this fardel, and 
box, which none must know but the king ; and which 
he shall know within this hour, if I may come to the 
speech of him. 

Aut. Age, thou hast lost thy labour. 

She. Why, sir ? 

Aut. The king is not at the palace ; he is gone aboard 
a new ship, to purge melancholy, and air himself. For, 
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if thou be'st capable of things serious, thou must know, 
the king is fall of grief. 

She. So 'tis said, sir ; abont his son, that should hare 
married a shepherd's daughter. 

Attt. If that shepherd be not in hand-fast, let him fly ; 
the curses he shall have, the tortures he shall feel, will 
break the back of man, the heart of monster. 

Clo, Think you so, sir ? 

Aui, Not he alone shall suffer what wit can make 
heavy, and vengeance bitter ; but those that are german 
to him, though removed fifty times, shall all come under 
the hangman. — ^An old sheep-whistling rogue, a ram- 
tender, to offer to have his daughter come into grace f — 
Some say, he shall be stoned; but that death is too 
soft for him, say I. — Draw our throne into a sheep-cote ! 
— all deaths are too few; the sharpest too easy • 

Ch. Has the old man e'er a son, sir, do you hear, 
an't like you, sir f 

Aut, (c.) He has a son, who shall be flay'd alive ; 
then, 'nointed over with honey, set on the head of a 
wasp's nest : then stand till he be tkree quarters and a 
dram dead: then recovered again with a/pia-vit<Bf or 
some other hot infusion : then, raw as he is, and in the 
hottest day prognostication proclaims, shall he be set 
against a brick- wall, the sun looking with a southward 
eye upon him ; where he is to behold him with flies 
blown to death. But what talk we of those traitorly 
rascals, whose miseries are to be smiled at, their of- 
fences being so capital ? Tell me, for you seem to be 
honest, plain men, what you have to the king : being 
something gently considered, I'll bring you where he is 
aboard, tender your persons to his presence, whisper 
him in your behalfs ; and, if it be in man, besides the 
king, to effect your suits, here is man shall do it. 

Clo, He seems to be of great authority; close vnth 
him, give him gold ; and no more ado.— -Remember, 
stoned, and flay'd alive. 

She, An't please you, sir, to undertake the business 
for us, here is that gold I have : I'll make it as much 
more ; and leave this young man in pawn, till I bring it 
you. 

Aut, Well, give me the moiety.^— Are you a party in 
this business? 

Clo. In some sort, sir : but though my case be a pitiful 
one^ I hope I shall not be flayed out of it 
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Aut. Oy thafs the case of the ihepherd's bod:— Hang 
him, he'll be flnde an example. — Walk before toiinurS 
the sea-side ; go— I will but look upoa the hedge, and 
follow you. 

Ch, We are blessed in this man, as I may say; 
even blessed. 

She, Let's befiofe, as he bids ns : he was pioTided to 
do us good. lEaceuni Shepherd and Clown, l. 

Aul. If I had a mind to be honest, I s^ fortune 
would not suffer me ; she drops booties in my mouth. I 
am courted now with a double occasion ; gold, and a 
means to do the prince my master good ; which, who 
knows how that may turn back to my advancement ? 
I will bring these two moles, these blind ones, aboard 
him : there may be matter in it lExH, R. 

END OF ACT IV. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I.— fifioKo.— n« Paiace,—The King^s Closet. 

Leontes, in Black, seated; Cleomenes, standing, and 
Paulina, in Black, seated; discovered, 

Cle. Sir, you have done enough, and have perform'd 
A saint-like sorrow: 
At the last, 

Do, as the heavens have done ; forget your evil ; 
With them, forgive yourself. 

Leo. Whilst I remember 
Her, and her virtues, I cannot forget 
My blemishes in them; and so still think of 
The wrong I did myself : which was so much, 
That heirless it hath made my kingdom ; and 
Destroy'd the sweefst companion that e'er man 
Bred his hq^s out of. 

P«». True, too true, my lord : 
If, one bygone, you wedded all the world — 
Or, from the all that are, took something good 
To make a perfect woman ; she, you kill'd, 
Would be unparallel'd. 
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Leo. I think so.— KiU'd ! 
She I kill'd? I did so : bat thou strikes! me 
Sorely, to say I did : 
Now, good now, 
Say so but seldom. 

CU. Not at all, good lady : 
You might haye spoken « thousand things, tiiat would 
Have done the time more benefit, and grac'd 
Your kindness better. 

Pau. You are one of those. 
Would haye him wed again. 

Cle, If you would not so, 
You pity not the state, nor the remembrance 
Of his most sovereign name ; consider little. 
What dangers, by his highness' fail of issue. 
May drop upon his kingdom, and devour 
Incertain lookers-on. 

Pau. The gods 
Will have fulfili'd their secret purposes : 
For has not the divine Apollo said, 
That King Leontes shall not have an heir 
Till his lost child be found ? which, that it shall. 
Is all as monstrous to our human reason, 
As my Antigonus to break his grave, 
And come again to me ; who, on my life, 
Did perish with the infant. 

Leo. Good Paulina — 
Who hast the memory of Hermione, 

1 know, in honour — O, that ever I 

Had squared me to thy counsel ! then, even now, 
I might have look'd upon my queen's full eyes ; 
Have taken treasure ^m her lips. 

Pau. And left them 
More rich for what they yielded. 

Leo. Thou speak'st truth. 
No more such wives ; therefore, no wife : 
I'll have no wife, Paulina. 

Pau. Will you swear 
Never to marry, but by my free leave ? 

Leo. Never, Paulina; so be bless'd my spirit ! 

Pau. Then, good my lord, bear witness to his oath." 

Cle. You tempt him over-much. 

Pau. I have done. 
Yet — ^if my lord will marry — 
Give me the office 
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To choofle yoQ a queen, sir; and she shall be such, 
As, walkM your first queen's ghost, it should taJte Joy 
To iee her in your arms. 

Enter Phocion, r. 

Pho. One, that gives out himself Prince Florizel, 
Son of Polixenes, with his princess, (she 
The fairest I have yet beheld,) desires access 
To your high presence. 

Leo. What with him ? he comes not 
like to his father's greatness : his approach, 
So out of circumstance, and sudden, tells us, 
'TIS not a visitation fnun'd, but forc'd 
By need, and accident w hat train f 
' Pho. But few. 
And those but mean. 

Leo. His princess, say you, with him? 

Pho. Ay ; the most peerless piece of earth, I think, 
That e'er the sun shone bright on. 

Leo. Qo, Cleomenes ; 
Yourself, assisted with your Honour'd friends. 
Bring them to our embracement. 

lExeunt PhocUn and Cleomenesy r. 
Still, ^tis strange. 
He uius should steal upon us. 

Pan. [Rites.'] Had our prince, 
(Jewel of children !) seen this hour, he had pair'd 
Well with this lord ; there was not full a month 
Between their births. 

Leo. Prithee, no more ; thou know'st. 
He dies to me again, wbtn talk'd of: sure. 
When I shall see this gentleman, thy speeches 
Will bring me to consider that, which may 
Unfumish me of reason. They are come. 

£n<er Cleomenes, Florizel, Peedita, and 
Attendants, r» 

Most dearly welcome, prince ! 

And your {ait princess — goddess ! 

Most welcome^ sir ! Were I but twenty-one. 

Your father's image is so hit in you, 

His very air, that I should call you brother. 

As I did him. 

Flo. (b«) Great sir, by his command 
Have I h«re touch'd Sicilia; and from him 
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Give you all greetingf, tbat a king, and friend. 

Can send his brother ; 

Whom he loves 

More than all the sceptres, 

And those that bear them, living. 

Leo. (c.) O, my brother, 
rOood gentleman !) the wroBgi I have done thee, stir 
Afresh within me. 
Welcome hither. 

As is the spring to the earth 1 And hath he too 
Expos'd this paragon to the fearful usage 
(At least, ungentle,) of the dreadful Neptune, 
To greet a man, not worth her pains ; much less 
The adventure of her person J 

Flo, Good my lord, 
She came from Libya. 

Leo. Where the warlike Smalus, 
That noble honoured lord, is feared, and lov'd? 

Fh, Most royal sir, from thenoe ; from him, whose 
daughter 
His tears proclaimed his, parting with her : 
My best train 

I have from your Sicilian shores dismissed ; 
Who for Bohemia bend, to signify 
Not only my success in Libya, sir. 
But my arrival, and my wife's, in safety. 
Here, where we are. 

Leo. The blessed gods 
Purge all infection from our air, whilst you 
Do climate here ! — 
What might I have been, « 

Might I a son and daughter now have look'd on. 
Such goodly things as you ! lA Trumpet mrnds, r.- 

Enter Archidamus, attended. 

Arc. (r.) Please you, great sir, 
Bohemia greets you from himself by me : 
Desires you to attach his son ; wno has 
(His dignity and duty both cast <^) 
Fled from his father, from his hopes, and with 
A shepherd's daughter^ 

Leo. Where's Bt^mia ? ^peak« 

Arc. Here in your city ; I now come from ham 
To your court 
Whiles he was iiasf ning, (in ^ chase 
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Of this fsar coaple,) meets he on the way 
The fitther of tUs seeming lady, and 
Her brother, haTing both their country quitted 
With this young prince. 

Fh, Camillo has betray'd me ; 
Whose honour and whose honesty, till now, 
Endnr'd all weathers. 

Are, He's with the king your father. 

£€». Who? Camillo? 

Are. Camillo, sir, who now 
Has these poor men in question. 

Per, O, my poor father ! 
The heaven sets spies npon ns, will not have 
Our contract celebrated. 

Leo, You are married ? 

Fio. We are not, sir, nor are we like to be ; 
Tlie stars, I see, will kiss the yalleys first 

Leo, My lord, 
Is tius the danf^ter of a king ? 

Flo, She is. 
When once she is my wife. 

Leo, That once, I see, by your good father's speed 
Will come on very slowly. I am sorry, 
Your choice is not so rich in worth as beauty, 
That you might well enjoy her. 

Flo, [To Perdita,] Dear, look up : 
Though fortune, visible an enemy, 
Should chase us, with my father ; power no jot 
Hath she to change our loves. — 'Beseech, you, sir. 

[ToLeontes. 
Remember since you ow'd no more to time 
Tlian I do now : vrith thought of such affections. 
Step forth mine advocate ; at your request. 
My father will grant precious things as trifles. 

Leo, lRx9es,'] Would he do so I'd beg your precious 
mistress. 
Which he counts but a trifle. 

Pau, (l. c.) Sir, my liege, 
Your eye hatii too much youth in't : not a month 
'Fore your queen died, she was more worth such gazes 
Than what you look on now. < 

Leo, (a.) I thought of her. 
Even in these looks I made. But your petition 
Is yet unanswer'd : I will to your father ; 
Your honour not o'erthrown by your desires, 

r2 
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I am friend to them, and yon : upon which errand 

I now go toward him ; therefore, follow me, 

And mark what way I make : Come, good my lord. 

[Trun^tB sound. — Exeimi^ E» 

SCENE 11.—^ Square brfore the Palace. 
Enter Phocion and Dion, l. 

JDJo. (o.) 'Beseech, you, sir, were you present at this 
relation 7 

Pho, I was by at the opening of the fieurdel, heard the 
old shepherd deliver the manner how he found it: 
whereupon, after a little amazedness, we were all com- 
manded out of the chamber: only this, methought, I 
heard the shepherd say, he found tike child. 

Dio, I would most gladly know the issue of it. 

Pho* I make a broken delivery of the business : — ^Bnt 
the changes I perceived in the king, and Camillo, were 
very notes of admiration: there was speech in their 
dumbness, language in tilieir very gesture : — 

Enter Thasius^ r. 

Here comes a gentleman that haply knows more: — 
The news 7 

Tha. Nothing but bonfires: the oracle is fulfilled; 
the king's daughter is found : such a deal of wonder is 
broken oat within this hour, that ballad-makers cannot 
be able to express it ! 

Enter Cuemones, r. 

Pho, How goes it now, sir? This news, which is 
called true, is so like an old tale, that the verity of it is, 
in strong suspicion : has the king found his heir ? 

Cleo. Most true ; if ever truth were pregnant by cir- 
cumstance: the mantle of Queen Hermione; — her jewel 
about the neck of it ; — ^the letters of Antigonus, found 
with it ; — ^the majesty of the creature, in resemblance of 
the mother ; — and many other evidences, proclaim her, 
with all certainty, to be the king's daughter. — ^Did you 
see the meeting of the two kings 7 

JHo. No. 

Cleo» Then have you lost a sight, which was to be 
seen, cannot be spoken of. lliere might you have be- ' 
held one joy crown another ; there was casting up of 
eyes, holding up of hands ; with countenance of such 
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distraction, tiiat they were to be known by gannent. not 
by fsivoiir. Our king, being ready to leap out of him- 
self for joy of his found daughter, as if that joy were 
now become a loss, cries, *' O, thy mother, thy mo- 
ther J" — then asks Bohemia forgiveness ; then embraces 
his son-in-law; then again worries he his daughter, 
with clipping her^ now he thanks the old shepherd, 
who stands by, like a weather-bitten conduit of many 
king's reigns : — I never heard of such another encoun- 
ter, which lames report to follow it, and undoes descrip- 
tioD to do it. 

Pho. What, 'pray you, became of Antigonus, that car- 
ried hence the child? 

CU. Like an old tale still ; which will have matter 
to rehearse, thou^ credit be asleep, and not an ear open : 
he was torn to pieces with a bear : this avouches the 
shepherd's son ; who has not only his innocence (which 
seems niuch) to justify him, but a handkerchief, and 
rings of his, that Paulina knows. 

Tka. What became of his bark, and his followers f 

Cle. Wrecked, the same instant of their master's 
death ; and in the view of the shepherd : so that all the 
instruments which aided to expose the child, were even 
then lost, when it was found. — But, O, the noble com- 
bat, that, 'twixt joy and sorrow, was fought in Paulina ; 
She had one eye declined for the loss of her husband ; 
another elevated that the oracle was fulfilled ; she lifted 
the princess from the earth : and so locks her in em- 
bracing, as if she would pin her to her heart, that she 
might no more be in danger of losing. 

Pho. The dignity of this act was worth the audience 
of kings and princes ; for by such was it acted. 

Cle, One of the prettiest touches of all was, when at 
the relation of the queen's death, with the manner how 
she came to it, (bravely confessed, and lamented by 
the king,) how attentiveness wounded his daughter: 
till, from one sign of dolour to another, she did, v^ith an 
alas ! I would fain say, bleed tears : for, I am sure, 
my heart wept blood. 

Dio. Are tiiey returned to the court ? 

Cleo. No : the princess hearing of her mother's statue, 
which is in the keeping of Paulina — a piece many years 
in doing, and now newly performed by that rare Italian 
master, Julio Romano — thither with all greediness of 
affection are they gone. 

f3 
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Pho, She hath privately, twice or thrice a-day, erer 
since the death of Hermione, yisited that remofed 
house. Shall we thither, and with our company pleoe 
the rejoicing? 

' Cle, Who would be thence, that has the benefit of 
access 7 Every wink of an eye, some new grace will be 
bom : our absence makes us unthrifty to our knowledge. 
Let's along. {Exemt^ u 

Enter Shepherd and Clown, r. Autolicus, l. 

She, (r.) Come, boy, I am past more children ; but 
thy sons and daughters will be all gentlemen bom* 

Clo, [o. meeting Autoticua.'] You are very well met, air : 
you denied to fight with me the other day, beoaoae I 
was no gentleman bom : see you these clothes ? Say^ 
you see them not, and think me still no gentleman bom ; 
you were best say, these robes are not gentlemen bom. 
Give me the lie ; do ; and try whether I am not now a 
gentleman bom. 

Awt, (c.) I know, you are now, sir, a gentleman bom. 

Clo, Ay, and have been so any time these four 
hours. 

Shep, And so have I, boy. 

Clown. So you have : — ^but I was a gentleman bom 
before my father; for the king's son took me by the 
hand, and called me, brother ; and then the two kings 
called my father, brother ; and then the prince, my bro- 
ther — and the princess, -my sister — called my father, 
father ; and so we wept : — and there was the first gen- 
tlemanlike tears that ever we shed. 

She, We may live, son, to shed many more. 

Clo, Ay ; or else Were hard luck, being in so pre- 
posterous estate as we are. 

Avi, I humbly beseech you, sir, to pardon me all the 
faults I have committed to your worship, and to give me 
your good report to the prince, my master. 

She, 'Prithee, son, do ; for we must be gentle, now 
we are gentlemen. 

Clo, Thou wilt amend thy life ? 

Aut, Ay, an it like your good worship. 

Clo, Give me thy hand : — Hast nothing in it 7 — Am I 
not a courtier? — T must be gently considered: — Seest 
thou not the air of the court in these enfoldings ? — Hath 
not my gait in it the measure of the court ? 

Aut, Here is what gold I have, sir. 
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Cfo. Welly I will swear to the prince^ thou art as 
honest a tme fellow as any is in Bohemia. 

She. You may say it, but not swear it 

Cb. Not swear it, now I am a gentleman ? Let boon 
and franklins say it, I'll swear it. 

She, How, if it be false, son ? 

Cfo. If it be ne'er so false, a true gentleman may 
swear it, in the behalf of his friend : — And 111 swear to 
the prince, thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and that 
thoa wilt not be drunk ; but I know thou art no tall 
feUow of thy hands, and that thou wilt be drunk ; but 
ni swear it [Trumpets sound, l.] Hark ! the kings and 
the princes, and our kindred, are going to see the queen's 
picture. Come, follow us : well be thy good masters. 

A%t. O, sweet sir ! — ^I have brib'd him with his own 
money ! [Exeunt, l. 

SCENE III.— Patcltiia'« House.^Trumpets sound. 

Enter Polixenes, Camillo, Paulina, Leontes, Per- 
DiTA, Florizel, Archidamus, Emilia, Phocion, 
Hero, Cleomenes, Lamia, Dion, and Thasius, l. 

Pau. (r. c.) What, sovereign sir, 
I did not well, I meant well : all my services 
Yon have»paid home : but that you have vouchsaTd 
With your crown'd brother, and these your contracted . 
Heirs of your kingdoms, my poor house to visit. 
It is a surplus of your grace, which never 
My life may last to answer. 

Leo. (l. c.) O, Paulina, 
We honour you with trouble : but we came 
To see the statue of our queen : your gallery 
Have we pass'd through, not without much content 
In many singularities : but we saw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon. 
The statue of her mother. 

Pau. As she liv'd peerless. 
So her dead likeness, I do well believe. 
Excels vvhaterer yet you look'd upon. — 
Prepare 

To see the life as lively mock'd as ever 
Still sleep mock'd death : — Behold, and say, 'tis well. — 

[PauUna undraws a scarlet Curtain, and discovers a 
Statue in the back ^ound.li 
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I like your silence ; it the more shows off 

Your wonder : but yet speak ; first, you, my liege : — 

Comes it not something near ? 

Leo, [l. in amazement,'] Her natural posture ! 
Chide me, dear stone ; that I may say, indeed, 
Thou art Hermione : or, rather, tliou art she. 
In thy not chiding : for she was as tender. 
As infancy, and grace. — 
O, thus she stood. 
Even with such life of majesty. 
When first I woo'd her ! — 
I am asham'd. — 
O, royal piece, 

There's magic in thy majesty ; which has 
My evils conjur'd to remembrance ; and 
From thy admiring daughter took the spirits.. 
Standing like stone with thee ! 

Per, (r.) And give me leave; 
And do not say, 'tis superstition, that 
I kneel, and then implore her blessing. 

Leo, O, masterpiece of art ! nature's deceived 
By thy perfection, and at every look 
My penitence is all afloat again. 

Pol. Dear my brother. 
Let him, that was the cause of this, have power 
To take off so much grief from you, as he 
Will piece up In himself. 

Pau, Indeed, my lord. 
If I had thought, the sight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you, 
I'd not have show'd it. 

Leo, Do not draw the curtain. 

Pau, No longer shall you gaze on't ; lest your fancy 
May think anon, it moves. 

Leo. Let be, let be.^ — 
'Would I were dead — but that, methinks, already — 
What was he that did make it ? — See, my lord, ' 
Would you not deem, it breath'd ? — and that those veins 
Did verily bear blood ? 

Pau, I'll draw the curtain ; 
My lord's almost so far transported, that 
He'll think anon, it live& 

Leo, Make me think so twenty years together ; 
No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness. — Let 't alone. 
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PoK. I am sorry, sir, I hare thus tar stirr'd you ; but 
I could afflict you further. 

Leo. Do, Paulina; 
For this affliction has a taste as sweet 
As any cordial comfort — Still, methinks, 
There is an air comes from her: — ^What fine chisel 
Could ever yet cut brei^ 7 — Let no man mock me, 
For I will kiss her. 

PoK. Good my lord, forbear : 
The ruddiness upon her lip is wet ; 
You'll mar it, if you kiss it. 
Shall I draw the curtain f 

JLm. No, not these twenty years. 

Per. So long could I 
Stand by, a looker-on. 

Pau, £ltther forbear-^ 
Quit presently the chapel, or resolve you 
For more amazement : if you can behold it, 
I'U make the statue move indeed : descend. 
And take you by the hand : but then you'll think, 
(Which I protest against,) I am assisted 
By wicked powers. 

Leo. What you can make her do, 
I am content to look on ; what to speak, 
I am content to hear ; for 'tis as easy 
To make her speak, as more. 

Pau. It is requir'd, 
You do awake your faith : Then, all stand still ; 
Or those, that think it is unlawful business • 
I am about, let them depart 

Leo. Proceed: 
No foot shall stir. 

Pau. Music — awake her — strike. — 
TiA time ; descend ; be stone no more : approach ; 
Strike all that look upon with marvel. — Come. — 

[Solenm music. — Hermione turns towards Leontes, 

Leo. Heavenly powers! — 

[ilfttfitf. — HermUme descends from the Pedestal, 

Pau. (r. c.) Start not; her actions shall be holy, as. 
Yon hear, my spell is lawful : 
Nay, present your hand. 

Leo. (r. c.) Support me, Heaven !-« 
If this be more than visionary bliss. 
My reason cannot hold. — My queen, my wife ? — 
But speak to me, and turn me wild with transport — 
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I cannot hold me longer from those arms. — 
She is warm — she lives ! 

Per, O, Florizel ! 

Leo. Her beating heart meets mine, and fluttering owns 
Its long-lost half: these tears, that choke her voice. 
Are hot and moist — it is Hermione ! 

Pol, Oy make it manifest where she has liv'd. 
Or, how stolen from the dead. 

Pan, Mark a little while — 
Please you to interpose, fair madam ; [To Perdita,"] kneel. 
And pray your mother's blessing.' — ^Titm, good hidy ; 
Our Perdita is found ; — 

[Presents Perdita, — Hermione catches her in her tarnu. 
And with her found 

A princely husband ; whose instinct of royalty, 
From under the low thatch where she was bred. 
Took his untutor'd queen. [Perdiia mid Fknixd kneH* 

Her, You gods, look down, 
And from your sacred phials pour your graces 
Upon their princely heads ! 

Leo, Hark, hark i she speaks — 
O pipe, through sixteen winters dumb ! then deem'd 
Harsh as the raven's throat ; now musical 
As nature's song, tun'd to the according spheres ! 

Her My lord, my king — there's distance in those names — 
My husband ! 

Leo, O, my Hermione ! have I deserv'd 
That tender name ? — Be witness, holy powers. 
If penitence may cleanse the soul from guUt, 
Leontes' tears have wash'd his crimes away. 
If thanks unfeign'd be all that you require, 
Most bounteous gods, for happiness like mine. 
Read in my heart, your mercy's not in vain ! — 

Her, No more, my best lov'd lord ; — ^be all that's pass'd 
Buried in this enfolding, and forgiven. 

Leo, Thou matchless saint ! — Thou paragon of virtue !. 

Per, Thus let me bow, and kiss that honour'd hand*. 

Her, Thou, Perdita, my long-lost child, that fiU'st 
My measure up of bliss — tell me, mine own. 
Where hast thou been preserv'd ? where liv'd ? how found 
Thy father's court ? for thou shalt hear, that I — 
Knowing by Paulina, that the oracle 
Gave hope tliou wast in being — ^have preserv'd 
Myself to see the issue. 

Pom. (r.) There's time enough for that ; 
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Lest they desire, upon this push, to trouble, 
Your joys with like relation. Go together, 
You precious winners all ; your exultation 
Partake to every one : I, an old turtle, 
Will wing me to some withered bough ; and there 
My mate, that* s never to be found again, 
Lunent tilll am lost 

Leo* (o.^ No, no, Paulina; 
Live bless^ vdu blessing others. — ^My Polixenes — 
What? LoG^ upon my brother : (PoUxmes advances from 

ike L,J — ^both your pardons. 
That e'er I put between your holy looks 
My ill suspicion. — Come, our good Camillo, 
Now pay ihj duty here : thy worth and honesty 
Are richly noted, and here justified 
By us, a pair of lungs— And, my best queen. 
Again I give you thu your son-in-law, 
And son unto the king, by Heaven's directing 
Long troth-plight to our daughter. 

Per. (r. c.) I am all shame. 
And ignorance itself, how to put on 
This novel garment of gentility ; 
And yield a patched behaviour. 
That ill becomes this presence : — I shall learn, 
I trust I shall with meekness : — but I feel — 
Ab, happy that I do ! — a love, a heart, 
Un^ter'd to my prince, my Florizel. 

Flo. (r. c.) Be still my queen of May, my shepherdess ; 
Rule in my heart ; my wishes be thy subjects. 
And harmless as thy sheep. 

Leo. Now, good Paulina, 
Lead us from hence ; where we may leisurely 
Each one demand, and answer to his part 
Performed in this wide gap of time, since first 
We were dissever'd : — 
Then tiiank the righteous gods, 
Wlio after tossing in a frightful storm. 
Guide UB to port, and cheerful beams display. 
To gild the htqppy evening of our day. 

THE END 

Att0ndantf. Attendanu. 

Paul. Flor. Per. Her. Leon. Pol. Cleo. Cam. 

R.] [I- 
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REMARKS. 



€%t Hum of De 9iaAotBr. 

Thb oriciiua nameof this fine comedy was The True-born Scotch' 
NMft. It wat played in Ireland, with great appla«ie» many yean be- 
fore its appearance in London ; for that scmpolons Jack-in-office, Ca- 
peU, of Sbakspnuian notoriety, who at that period held the sitaatioa 
«ir snb-liceneer, prohibited its e^Aibition on tne English Stage. The 
death of that dance, however, removed every obstacle, and the comedy, 
enlarged to five acts, with a new title (the former one being consi- 
deted too natUmai), was performed at Coveat Garden, In the year 
1781, with complete success. Bat, althoagh The Troe-born Scotch 
man was softened down to the Man of the World, the chief charao- 
ter retained all its original identity and force of coloaring. Every 
man of the world is not a Scotchman, hot every ScotcUmau is a 
man of the world. 

Boawell, at Ids first interview with Dr. Johnson, after apologising 
for being a Scotchman, added, with true simplicity of heart, that he 
couldn't Mp it. To which Johnson, with compassionate irony, 
replied, " Sir, it is what a great many of your countrymen cannot 
help f — And Sir Pertinax can no more help bis cringing hypocricy, 
his beggarly pride, his griping avarice, than, like Boswell, he can 
help being a Scotchman. — ^They are his property by descent, his true 
inheritance. Had be floarished in the days of Messrs. Gall and 
Spurtxheim, and sabmitted his pericraniora to the inspection of those 
learned professors, what a glorious development of the national 
organs had been discovered 1 The bump of acquisitiveness and that 
of contcientiousness, woald have been In the same proportion as 
Ossa to a wart ; — unless eonsciendoueness should signify an ex- 
tensive conscience — as **natale solum** has been translated into "my 
egtate?* — and then, indeed, the humps would have been found 
pretty equal. For the conscience of Sir Pertinax, like Mercutlo's 
wound, though neither so deep as a well, nor to wide as a church- 
door, is sufficiently capacious. 

For manly sense, keen satire, and original character, this comedy 
may rank with the very best in the English language. The unities 
of time and place are preserved with great exactness ; the former is 
within forty-eight boors, and the latter is confined to the bouse of Sir 
Pertinax. The plot has the advantage of simplicity, yet the Interest 
never flags ; the incidents display no caricature exhibitions of life, 
yel the audience are exhilirated throughout ; which proves that, 
though extravagance may provoke laughter, it Is not absolutely 
assential to it ; and that comedy, in the hands of a genius, may be 
Bade to satisfy the Judgment, and to relax the muscles; and be at 
once a sonrce of entertainment, and a lesson of morality. 

The inimitable pencil of Hogarth has delineated the rakts and 
the harlot's progress.— The pen of Macklin has given us the Scotch- 
progress wUh equal discrimination and humour. Both artists 

A 9 
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drtw their pictarct from actaal observation, and thair Tordmilitada 
has been nnlversally acknowledged by those who wer« anmsad to 
see it in their neighbours, or mortified to behold it In thenuelvea. 

The hero of this comedy is a once-needy Scotchman, whose jPOMrff 
and will consenting, leaves his native land ; for, acoordlag to toe 
epigram — 

" Had (kUn been a Scot, God would have alter'd his doom. 
Nor forc'd him to wander, but confined him at home/* 

to push his fortune in a more congenial dime. The two great ob* 
Jects of his ambition are to amass wealth, and to raise himself to dis- 
tiuction; both of which be pursues with unwearied diligence. 
Though low-born, or, at best, descended — 

** From great and glorious, though fbrgotten Uogs,* 

and almost without education, he has a large ftandof craft and euudiiL 
a subtlety of observation, and a promptitude of action, well ailtM 
to his designs ; the unceasing employnicut of which leads him, rtap 
by step, from poverty to riches. Though a tyrant to those that are d^ 
pendent on him, he is the same fawning parasite to his saperion fai 
rank — and the most obsequious humble servant of all whom be eaa 
either cheat, or make th* tools of bis ambition. Finding hb attar 
insignificance in polished society, from the want of a liberal edncii* 
tion, he resolves to remedy that defect In his son, whom Im pbwea 
under the tuition of a clergyman, who instils into the mind of his papll 
those principles of rectitude and honour which make him desplae ma 
father, and act in direct opposition to his will. The very plan, there, 
fore, that Sir Perlinax adopts to forward his ambitious schemes, 
tends to overthrow them. — He sought to give villany an enteroal 
grace, bat, employing education as the means, he is justly punished 
for his ignorance. 

Lord Lumberconrt is a dissipated peer, who has no thonghts be- 
yond present enjoyment, and who sacrifices fortune, family, and ro* 
pntstion to a life of pleasure. He is a political football, kicked to 
and fro by every party, and, at last, left to the neglect and eon- 
tnmely of all. Sidney is the picture of an ingenuous mind, inforacd 
and polished by education. He is a man placed by fortune in a ttalo 
of dependence, but gifted with a spirit that can rise superior lo^ 

" The scorn of villains^ and the fk-owns of fate." 

Much of the humour of this drama arises out of the character of 
Lady Rodolpha ; whose lively wit and satirical levity are an mm,- 
ccllent match for the biting sarcasm of Sir Pertinaz. Her presence 
draws forth the booing qualities of this servile hypocrite, who pays' 
her almost as much reverence as Sir Hndihras did Trullla :-^ 

" Madam, I do as is my duty. 
Honour the shadow of yuur shoe-tye. 

Her picturesque description of Rath, and its miscellaneous mob of 
nigh and low life — of the odd miatnre of quality folks and Cfffsoi/le,— 
your little pnrse-proud mechanics apeing the airs and follies of peo> 
pie of fashion, is equally applicable to present times. The northern 
education of tliis vivacious lady has not spoiled her natural fk^nkness; 
and her concluding wish confirms the good opinion we had, firom 
the first, enteruined of her generosity and spirit. 

The Man of the World is not only a satire on Scotchmen, but ob 
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pcriiUcal ircnmlitj and corrupUon orerery description. The chieuieiy 
of Sir PcrtijUE b that of every one who aipirea lo power end place ; 
mad hie froap of lords, judges, generals, end bishops, all crowding 
to il&e great man's le«ve, is a tme pictore of oar d4ily political in- 
trigncs. The nnpopaiarity uf the then existing ministry gave doable 
edge to llie satire of the Man of the World, when it was first played 
in London. The English nation, heartily disgusted witli Scutuliineii 
and Scotch influence, were glad to express their antipathy through 
the mediam of the stage ; every sentence, therefore, that bore hard 
■Don hypocricy au<i avarice, was applauded with eutiiubiasui. 
Soone lioCheaded Ntirth Britons, " more fain'd for brimstOHe than 
for brums," attempted an opposition on the first night ; others, of 
the wiser sort, sat with sad civility, and poclccted the affronL 'I'he 
jokca were too bitter to laugh at, and to expreu disapprobation 
wonld liavc brought down the overwhelming ridicule of the audi- 
ence. We may imagine a vocifeious Scot, smarting under the lash 
thaa reproTcd by a brother of more saturnine temperament—" Am J 
«jMM « bed •/ iUse* ?** 

Tlie name of Mscklin is equally celebrated as an author and an 
sctor. If The Man qf the frorld be not the bckt comedy in the 
Eiiglj4i iangaage, it ranlis foremost among the b«st ; and we can 
mentioB no force that may Jasliy compare with Lo%>e a tu Mode. 
JfaeicUn's style of acting was bold, grand, and original. He re- 
deeowd Bhyluclc Arom buffoonery, and gave his own vigorous con- 
ception of that wonderful character. His just taste clothed Macbeth in 
the Highland costume ; for the Scottish chief had, till then, l>ecn 

BUiyed by Garricli in a ftill drcM military uniform, and a ti^ wig 
[« was equally excellent in tragedy and comedy.— In trage<1y, 
where the darlc and tenible passions are exhibited ; in comedy, where 
hypocricy and sarcasm are the predominant features. His {luwer of 
raising broad mirth must have been considerable ; since his Jerry 
Blackocre provoked the jealousy of Quin, who showed Macklin 
some miieness on the occasion, and received chastisement at his 
hands. His temper was impatient and irascible, but the goodness 
of his heart soon corrected any sudden ebullition. When, in the 
honourable exerclAC of his pmfession, he was so ungenerously assailed 
by his brethren, that he found it necessary to appeal to the laws for 
protection, his moderation and forbearance called furth ine espi-cial 
approbation of Lord Mansfield, who told him that he " had never 
acted better.** He abhorred trickery on the stage, and off it ; his 
severe judgment forbade him to pander for popular applause, while 
bis integrity, as a man, was firm and uuimpearliable. Through the 
coarse of a long and toilsome life, checquered with almost every 
vielssitnde of fortune, he never deviated from the straight-t'orwai d 
path of honour; and, though old age overtook him in poverty, it 
foand him not in disgrace. Like other distinguished men of his day, 
he provoked the satirical mimickry of Foote, whose favourite diver- 
liou it was to burlesque Mackliu's oratorical lectures, and to cari- 
cature his manner of teaching Barry Othello. lie died July 11, 
1797, aged 107, and was buried in a vault under the chancel of 
Covent Garden church. 

It may t)e preauineil that, in drawing Sir Peitinax, Macklin f'lirly 
took measure of his own powers — hence tiie wonderful genius that he 
displayed in the delineation of this wily Scot. In every requisite lor 
this ctiaracter, Cooke was eminently rich. His •i>runip(ioii of the 
dialect was perfect ; and, so admirably did every look and gesture 
second his just conception of the part, that the late Mr. Kemble only 
cuuftrmed the nuaniinons opinion of the public, when he declared 
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UMt Cooke's Sir Pertinax wm the most highly •finished eomie eaAl* 
bition that the modern stage conld produce. Cooke soanewhal 
abated the rigid sternness that Maeklin was wont to maintaio throi^b* 
oat Che character, and threw over certain parts a joenlaffty tua§ 
hamoar that heightened the general effect. One. of his fcrfitesi 

eoiots was the history Sir Pertinax gives his son, Egertooi tf 
is rise and progress in life. When he came to the *oM 
slighted, antiqnated, mosty maiden, that looked jnst flike a skilctMl 
in a sorgeon's glass case/' he chuckled over the lodicroas deaerip^ 
tion, and wound op the whole with a triumphant air and tone off 
exaltation that completed the picture. If we were called npoa to 
point out the most unique and perfect specimen of comic aetiag, irt 
should unhesitatingly refer to Cfooke's Sir Pertinax. 

Mr. Young's conception of the character is, for the most poit^ 
correct, his delineation powerful, and his Scotch dialect nearly «b> 
exceptionable. But he wants Cooke's sardonic grin and ever-vaiy* 
ing expression of countenance, that was true to the minafest tanu of 
passion, — he is not happy in portraying those firequent transition 
iTom abrupt ferocity to sanctimonious composure — he cannot relax 
firom fierceness and rage, to an " amicable ree«ibility of aspect.**— 
Still his performance has great merit. Those who rememlier bM 
Cooke will be delighted with it ; and even those who bear in IMl re^ 
collection that incomparable actor, will admirtf Mr. Yoaug^ Ter 
tiUty of talent, as exhibited In this singiriariy di£Boult ^aractor. 

e$» D — G. 



STAGE MRECTIONS. 

The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those whidi they 
nave seen acted. The Stt^e DiwtUnu are given from their own 
personal observations, during the most recent performances. 

EXITS and ENTRANCES. 

R. means Right; L. Left ; D. P. Door in Flat; R. D. Right 
Door; L. D. Left Door; S. E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper 
Fntrance ; M. D. Middle Door. 

RELATIVE POSITIONS. 

R. means Right; L. L^t; C. Centre; R. C. Right of Centre i 
L. C. Left qf Centre. 

R. RC. C. LC. L. 

*«* The Reader is supposed to he on the Stage,facing the Audience, 
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8IR PSaTINAX MACS YCOPH ANT. — Dvk 

Gornt dress, richly embrolderrd. 
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Nannv, [Boih c] The same : how yery hard he gal- 
loped ; he has been but three quarters of an hour, he 
says, coming from Hyde-Park-Gomer. 

Bettjf, And what time will the family be down ? 

NaiMiy. He has ofders to haye dinner ready by fiye ; 
there are to be lawyers, and a great deal of company- 
here — he fancies there is to be a private wedding to 
night, between our yomig Master Charles, and Lord 
Lambercourt's daughter, the Scotch lady, who, he says, 
is just come post from Bath, in order to be married to 
him. 

Betty, Ay, ay. Lady Rodolpha— nay, like enough, 
for I know it has been talked or a good while : well, go 
tell Miss Constantia that I will be with her imme- 
' diately. 

Nanny, I shall, Mrs. Betty. [Exit^ a. 

BeUy. So. I— I find they all beUeve the impertinent 
creature is breeding— that*s pure I it will soon retch 
my lady's ears, I warrant. 

Enter Jonn^ l. 

Well, John, ever a letter for me ? 

John, (l. c.) No, Mrs. Betty ; but here is one for 
Miss Constantia. 

Betty, Give it me— Hum ! my lady*s hand. 

John* And here is one, which the postman says is for 
my youDg master — but it's a strange direction — [iZeacff.] 
** To Charles Egerton, Esq." 

Betty, O I yes, yes ; this is for Master Charles, John ; 
for he has dropped his father's name of Macsycophant, 
and has taken up that of Egerton— the parliament has 
ordered it. 

John, The parliament! — ^pr*ythee, why so, Mrs. 
Betty? 

Betty, Why, you must know, John, that my lady, 
his mother, was an Egerton, by her father ; shiB stole 
a match with our old master, for which all her family, 
on both sides, have hated Sir Pertinax, and the whole 
crew of the Macsycophants, ever since ; and so, John, 
my lady's uncle, Sir Stanley Egerton, dying an 
old batchelor, and, as I said before, mortally hating our 
old master, and all the crew of the Macsycophants, left 
his whole estate to Master Charles, who was his godson ; 
but on condition that he should drop his father's name of 
Macsycophant, and take up that of Egerton, and that is 
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the reason, John, why the parliament has made him 
change his name. 

Jwkn. I am glad that Master Charles has got the 
estate, however, for he is a sweet-tempered gentle- 
man. 

Betty. As ever liyed. — But come, John ; as I know 
yoo love Miss Constantia, and are fond of being where 
she Is, I will make you happy ; you shall carry this 
letter to her. 

John, (c,) Shall I, Mrs. Betty ? I am much obliged 
to you. — ^Where is she? 

Betiv, In the housekeeper's room, settling the des- 
sert. OiTe me Mr. Egerton's letter, and 1*11 leave iton 
the table in his dressing-room : I see it is from his bro- 
ther Sandy. — So — ^now go and deliyer your letter to 
yonr sweetheart, John. 

Jokn. (a. c.) That I will ; and I am much beholden 
to yon for the favour of letting me carry it to her : for 
thouffh she should never have me, yet I shall always 
love her, and wish to be near her, she is so sweet a 
creature. Your servant, Mrs. Betty. [Kxit, r. 

Betijf. (r. c.) Your servant, John. — Ha, ha, ha ! 
poor fellow I he perfectly doats on her ; and daily fol- 
lows her about with nosegays and fruit, and the first of 
every thing in the season. Ay, and my young master, 
Charles, too, is in as bad a way as the gardener : — in 
short, every body loves her, and that's one reason why 
I hate her. For my part, I wonder what the deuce the 
men see in her — a creature that was taken in for charity ; 
I*ffl sure she*s not so handsome. I wish she was out of 
the family once ; if she was, I might then stand a chance 
of being my lady's favourite myself— ay, and perhaps 
of getting one of my young masters for a sweetheart, or 
at least the chaplain : but as to him, there would be no 
sach great catch if I should get hira. I will try for him, 
however ; and my first step shall be to tell the doctor 
all I have discovered about Constantia's intrigues with 
her spark at Hadley. Yes, that will do ; for the doc- 
tor loves to talk with me — loves to hear me talk too ; 
and I verily believe— he, he, he ! that he has a sneak- 
ing kindness for me, and this story will make him have 
a goo I opinion of my honesty, and that, I am sure, will 
be one step towards— O I bless me, here he comes, and 
my young master with him. I'll watch an opportunity 
to speak to him as soon as he is alone, for I will blow 

A3 
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her ap, I am as resolved, as great a favourite, and as can- 
ning as she is. [Exit^ r. 

Jinter Egerton, l. Sidney folloning, as {f in 

earnest conversation, 

Sid, (h-) Nay, dear Charles, but why are yoa so im- 
petuous ? Why do you break from me abruptly ? 

Eger, [^Crosses to r. and turns,"] I have done, sir; 
you have refused. I have nothing more to say upon the 
subject. I am satisfiM. [Crosses to i.. 

Sid. (c.) Gome, come, correct this warmth^it is ibn 
only weak ingredient in your nature, and you ought to 
watch it carefully. [Eger. crosses to Jj.^ Because I will 
not abet an unwarrantable passion by an abuse of my 
sacred character, in marrying you beneath your ranky 
and in direct opposition to your father's hopes and hap- 
piness—you blame me, you angrily break from me, and 
call me unkind. 

Eger, (l) Dear Sidney, for my warmth I stand con- 
demned : but for my marriage with Constantia, 1 think 
I can justify it upon every principle of filial duty, ho^ 
nour, and worldly prudence. 

Sid, Only make that appear, Charles, and you know 
you may command me. 

Eger. I am sensible how unseemly it appears in a son 
to descant on the unamiable passions of a parent; bat, 
as we are alone, and friends, I cannot help observing, 
in my own defence, that when a father will not allow 
the use of reason to any of his family — when his pursuit 
of greatness makes him a slave abroad, only to be a ty« 
rant at home-— when a narrow partiality to Scotland, on 
every trivial occasion, provokes him to enmity even 
with his wife and children, only because they give a na- 
tional preference where they think it most justly due; 
and when, merely to gratify his own ambition, he woidd 
marry his son into a family he detests ; sure, Sidney, a 
son thus circumstanced (from the dignity of human rea- 
son, and the feelings of a loving heart) has a right — ^not 
only to protest against the blindness of a parent, but to 
pursue those measures that virtue and happiness point 
out. 

Sid, The violent temper of Sir Pertinax, I own, can- 
not be defended on many occasions, but still — your in* 
tended^alliance with Lord Lumbeicourt 

Eger, (c.) [ With impatience,"] O I contemptible I 
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— a trifling, qnaiiit, haaghty, Yolaptuous, servile tool ! 
the mere lacquey of party and corruption ; who, for the 
prostitution of near uiirty years, and the ruin of a noble 
fortune, has had the despicable satisfaction, and the in- 
&nious honour, of being kicked up and kicked down, 
kicked in and kicked out, just as the insolence, compas- 
sion, or coDTenience pf leaders predominate : and now, 
being forsaken by all parties, ms whole political conse- 
quence amounts to the power of franking a letter, and 
the right honourable priTllege of not paying a trades- 
man's bill. 

Sid. (r. c.) Well, but dear Charles, you are not to 
wed my lord, but his daughter. 

Eger. (l. c.) Who is as disagreeable to me for a com- 
panion, as her father for a friend or an ally. 

Sid. What, her Scotch accent, I suppose, offends 
yon T • 

Effer, No, upon my honour ; not in the least ; I think 
it entertaining in her : but, were it otherwise, in decen- 
cy, and indera in national affection, being a Scotchman 
myself, 1 can have no objection to her on that account : 
besides, she is my near relation. 

Sid, So I understand. But pray, Charles, how came 
Lady Rodolpha, who I find was bom in England, to be 
bred in Scotland? 

Eger. From the dotage of an old, formal, obstinate, 
stiff, rich, Scotch grandmother, who, upon a promise of 
leaving this grandchild all her fortune, would have the 
girl sent to her to Scotland, when she was but a year 
old, and there has she been ever since, bred up with this 
old lady, in all the vanity and unlimited indulgence that 
fimdness and admiration could bestow on a spoiled child, 
a fancied beauty, and a pretended wit: and is this a 
woman fit to make my happiness ? this the partner that 
Sidney would recommend to me for life?— to you, who 
best know me, I appeal. 

8ld. Why, Charles, it is a delicate point, unfit for me 
to determine ; besides, your father has set his heart upon 
the match. 

Sger. All tliat I know ; but still I ask and insist upon 
your candid judgment : is she the kind of woman that 
von think could possibly contribute to my happiness ? I 
beg you will give me an explicit answer. 

Sid. The subject is disagreeable ; but, since I must 
ipeak, I do not think she is. 
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Eger, I know yoa do not; and I am sure yon neTor 
will advise the match. 

Sid. I never will — I never will. 

Eger, Yon make me happy ; which, I assure yon, I 
never could be with yonr judgment against mfe in thii 
point. 

Sid, But pray, Charles, suppose I had been so indis- 
creet as to nave agreed to marry you to Constantia, 
would she have consented, think you? 

Eger. That I cannot say positively ; but I suppose 
so. 

Sid, Did you never speak to her upon that subject^ 
then ? 

Eger. In general terms only ; never directly request- 
ed her consent in form. [Crotses with an air <(fhappg 
retolution ton.] But I will this v^y moment ; for i 
have no asylum from my father's arbitrary design, but 
my Constantia*s arms. Pray do not stir from hence ; I 
will return instantly. I know she will submit to your 
advice; and I am sure you will persuade her to my 
wish, as my life, my peace, my earthly happiness, de- 
pend on my Constantia. lExit^ a. 

Sid, (c.) Poor Charles I he little dreams that I love 
Constantia too ; but to what degree I knew not myself, 
till he importuned me to join their hands. Yes*»l love 
— but must not be a rival, for he is dear to mo as Inter- 
nal affinity. 

Enter Betty, r. 

Betty. [Advancing with several formal curtesepsA 
I beg pardon for my intrusion, sir. I hope, sir, I ^n't 
disturb your reverence ? 

Sid. Not in the least, Mrs. Betty. 

Betty, (r. c.) I humbly beg you will excuse me, sir ; 
but I wanted to break roy mind to your honour — about a 
scruple that lies upon my conscience; and indeed I 
should not have presumed to trouble you, sir, but that I 
know you are my young master's friend, and my old 
master's friend, and, indeed, a friend to the whole fa- 
mily; \^Curteseys with a wearisome formality'] for, to 
give you your due, sir, you are as good a preacher as 
ever went into apulpit. 
X Sid. (l. c.) Ha, ha, ha ! do you think so, Mrs. Bettv ? 

Betty, (c.) Ay, in truth do I ; and as good a genufe- 
man, too, as ever came into a family, and one that never 
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tfiTM a tannt a bad word, nor that does any one an 
ill torn, neither behind their back nor before their face. 

8id. Ha, ha, ba I why, yon are a mighty well-spoken 
woman, Mri. Betty, and I am mightily beholden to you 
for yoiir good character of me. 

Bcfty. Indeed, sir, it is no more than you deserre, and 
what ul the world and all the. servants say of you. 

SUE. I am much obliged to them, Mrs. Betty ; but, 
pray, what are your commands with me ? 

BeUy, Why, 1*11 tell you, sir — to be sure, I am but a 
senrant, as a body may say— and every tub should stand 
upon its own bottom ; but— '[Slhe lays her hand famili- 
aHy o» JUt a. shoulder^ speaking in a deep whisper'\ 
— my yomig master is now in the china-room, in close 
con fe rence with Miss Gonstantia. I know what they 
are about, but that is no business of mine ; and, there- 
fore, I made bold to listen a little— because, you know, 
sir, one woald be sure, before one took away any body's 
repiitation* 

Slif. Very true, Mrs. Betty-^very true, indeed. 

fieCQf. Oh 1 heavens forbid that I should take away 
any yomg woman's good name, unless I had a good 
reisonforit; but, sir, [/n a tone of vulgar positive^ 
tt^st] if I am in this place alive, as 1 listened, with my 
ear close to the door, I heard my young master ask Miss 
CoBStantia the plain marriage question ; upon which I 
started and trembled, nay, my very conscience stirred 
within me so, that I could not help peeping through the 
key-hole. 

Sid. Ha, ha, ha I and so your conscience made you 
peep through the key-hole, Mrs. Betty? 

Betty, It did, indeed, sir ; and there I saw my young 
master upon his knees — Lord bless us — and what do you 
think he was doiag?— kissing her hand as if he would 
eat it, and protesting, and assuring her, he knew that 
yon, sir, would consent to the match, and then the tears 
ran down her cheelu as fast——* 

8ld. Ay! 

Betty. They did indeed. I would not tell your re- 
verence a lie for the world. 

Sid. I believe it, Mrs. Betty ; and what did Gonstan- 
tia say to all this? 

Betty. Oh 1— Oh! she is sly enough ; she looks as if 
batter would not melt in her mouth ; but all is not gold 
that glisters— smooth water, you know, sir, runs deep- 
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est : I am forry my yowig master makes such a fool of 
MmseU; but, um— take my word for It, he Is not tb» 
man ; for, though she looks as modest as a maid at a 
christenhig— yet— ah I^when sweethearts meet, in th» 
dusk of the eyening, and stay together a whole hoar, in 
. the dark groTe, and embrace, and kiss, and weep at 
parting — why, then, you know, sir, it is easy to gnett 
all the rest. 

Sid, Why, did Constantia meet any body in this man- 
ner? 

Bettjf. [With affected modetly.'\ O! heavens! I beg^ 
sir, yon will not misapprehend me ; for, I assure yoo, I 
do not believe they did any harm— that is, not in tb* 
grove ; at least, not when I was there ; and she may be 
honestly married, for aught I know. O ! lad, . sir, I 
would not say an ill thieg of Miss Constantia for the 
world. I ohly say they did meet in the dark walk ; and 
all the servants observe that Miss Constantia wears heir 
stays very loose, looks very pale, is sick in the morning 
and after dinner; and, as sure as my name is Betty 
Hint, something has happened that I won*t name ; bat, 
nine months hence, a certain person in this family may 
ask me to stand godmother : for 1 think I know wliat*8 
what, when I see it, as well as another. 

Sid, No doubt you do, Mrs. Betty. 

Betty, I do, indeed, sir: [Going^ n.] and so, yoor 
servant, sir. [Returning.'] But I hope your worship 
won't mention my name in this business ; or that you 
had an item from me. 

filid, I shall not, Mrs. Betty. 

Betty, For, indeed, sir, I am no busybody, nor do I 
love fending nor proving ; and I assure you, sir, I hate 
all tittling and tattling, and gossiping, and backbitiqg^ 
and taking away a person's good name. 

Sid, 1 observe you do, Mrs. Betty. 

Betty, I do, indeed, sir. I am the farthest from it ii» 
the world. 

Sid, I dare say you are. 

Betty, I am, indeed, sir ; and so your humble servant. 

Sid, Your servant, Mrs. Betty. 

Betty, [Aside, in an exulting air."] So I I see he be- 
lieves every word I say — ^that's charming. I'll do her 
business for her, I*m resolved. [ErUf r. 

Sid, What can this ridiculous creature mean by her 
dark walk, her private spark, her kissing, and all bcr 
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slanderous InthmatioiiB against Constantia, whose con- 
dnct is as oablaraable as Innocence itself? I see envy 
is as malignant in a paltrv' waiting wench, as In the 
Tainest or most ambltioos lady of the coort. It is al- 
ways an infallible marlL of the basest nature ; and merit 
in the lowest, as well as In the highest station, must feel 
the shaft of enTy*s constant agents — (klsehood and slan- 
der« [Exit, l. 



CVD OF ACT u 



ACT II. 

SCENE l.—A Library. 

Enter Constantia and Eoerton, Ri. 

Con, (c.) Mr. 'Sidney is not here, sir. 

Eger. (c.) T assure you 1 left him, and begged ho 
would stay till I returned. 

Con. His prudence, you see, sir, has made him retire ; 
therefore we had better defer the subject till he is pre- 
sent ; in the mean time, sir, I hope you will permit me 
to mention an affair that has greatly alarmed and per- 
plexed me : I suppose you guess what it is ? 

Eger. I do not, upon my word. 

Con. That is a little strange. You know, sir, that 
you and Mr. Sidney did me the honour of breakfasting 
with me this morning in my little study. 

Eger. We had that happiness, madam. 

Con. Just after you left me, upon opening my book 
of accounts, which lay in the draw of the reading-desk , 
to my great surprise, I there found this case of jewels, 
containing a most elegant pair of ear-rings, a necklace 
of great valne. and two bank-bills in this pocket-book, 
the mystery of which, sir, I presume, you can explain! 
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- Bfftr. I can. 
Con, They were of your oonyeying, then? 
Eger. They were, madam. 
dh. I assure you tiiey startled and alarmed me« 
' Eger» I hope it was a kind of alarm, such as blushing 
Tirtue feels, when, with her hand, she glYes her heart 
and last consent. 

Con, It was not, indeed, sir. 

Eger, Do not say so, Constantia : come, be kind at 
once ; my peace and worldly bliss depend upon this mo- 
ment. ' 

Con. What would you have me do ? 
Eger, What love and virtue dictate. 
Con, O ! sir, experience but too severely proves, that 
such unequal matches .as ours, never produce aught but 
contempt and anger in parents, censure from the world, 
and a long train of sorrow and repentance in the wretch- 
ed parties ; which is but too often entailed upon their 
hapless issue. 

Eger, But that, Constantia, cannot be our case : my 
fortune is independent and ample ; equal to luxury and 
splendid folly. I have a right to choose the partner of 
my heart. 

Con, But I have not, sir ; I am a dependant on my 
lady — a poor, forsaken, helpless orphan ; your bene- 
volent mother found me, took me to her bosom, and 
there supplied my parental loss, with every tender care, 
indulgent dalliance — ^and with all the sweet persuasion 
that maternal fondness, religious precept, polished man- 
ners, and hourly example could administer — she fos- 
tered me : [ Weeps] and shall I now turn viper, and 
with black ingratitude sting the tender heart that thus 
hath cherished me ? shall I seduce her house's heir, and 
kill her peace ? No ; though I loved to the mad ex- 
treme of female fondness ; though every worldly bliss 
that woman's vanity or man's ambition could desire, 
followed t|ie indulgence of my love, and all the con- 
tempt and misery of this life, the denial of that indul- 
gence, I would discharge my duty to my benefactress-- 
my earthly guardian, my more than parent. 

Eger, My desCr Constantia, your prudence, your gra- 
titude, and the cruel virtue of your self-denisJ, do i>ut 
increase my love, my admiration, and my misery. 

Con, Sir, 1 must beg you will give me leave to w* 
turn these bills and jewels. 
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Eger. Pny do not mention them : sure my kindness 
and esteem may be indulged so far without suspicion or 
reproach— I beg you wiifaccept of them ; nay, I insist. 

Con, I haYe done, sir ; my station here is to obey. 
I knoir, sir, they are gifts of a Yirtuous mind; and 
mine shall conTert them to the tenderest and most grate- 
ful use. 

Eger. Hark ! I hear a coach : it is my father. Dear 
girl, retire and compose yourself. I will send my lady 
and Sidney to yon ; and by their judgment we will bo 
directed : will that satisfy you 1 

Con. (l. c.) I can have no will but my lady's. With 
your leare, twill retire; I would not see her in this 
confusion. 

Bger, Dear girl, adieu ! [Exit Gonstantia, l. 

Enter Sam, r. 

Sam. Sir Pertinaz and my lady are come, sir ; and 
my lady desires to speak with you in her own room : 
Oh 1 here she is, sir. [Exit, r. 

Enter Ladt Macsycophant, r. 

Ladg M. [r. c. Greatly agitated,"] Dear child, I am 
glad to see yon : why did not you come to town yester- 
day, to attend the levee ? your father is incensed to the 
utmost at your not being there. 

Bgtr, (o.) Madam, it is with extreme regret I tell 
yon, that I can be no longer a slave to his temper, his 
-polities, and his scheme of marrying me to this woman ; 
therefore you had better consent at once to my going out 
of the kingdom, and my taking Gonstantia with me — for 
without her 1 never can be happy. 

Lady M. As you regard my peace, or your own cha- 
racter, I beg you will not be guilty of so rash a step. 
You promised me you never would marry her without 
niT consent. I wil^open it to your father. Pray, dear 
Charles, be ruled : let me prevail. 

Sir P. [Withovt, r. in great anger,"} Sir, wull j€ 
do as ye are bid, and baud your gab, you rascal ! You 
are so full of gab, you scoundrel. Take the chesnut 
gelding, return to toon directly, and see what is become 
of my I^rd Lumbercourt. 

Lady M, (c.) Here he comes. I will get out of his 
way. (l. c.) But, I beg, Gharles, while he is in this ill 
hamonr, that you will not oppose him, let him say what 

B 
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he will — ^when his passion is a little cool, I will retiini^ 
and try.to bring him to reason— but do not thwart him, 

Eger, (l. c.) Madam, I will not. 

lExU Lady M. l. 

Sir P. [Without, ».] Here, you Tomlins, where 
is my son Egerton ? 

Tom. [Without^R,^ In the library, sir. 

Sir P. IWithouty R.] As soon as the lawyers come, 
be sure bring me word. 

Enter Sir Pertinax, r. with great haughttnets, and 
in anger-^'EcEmon botes two or three times most 
submissively low. 

Sir P. Weel, sir ! vary weel ! vary weel : are nat ye 
a fine spark ? are ye nat a fine spark, I say ?— ah 1 yoa 
are a — so you wou*d not come up till the levee ? 

Eger. (c.) Sir, 1 beg your pardon; but I was not 
very well ; besides, 1 did not think my presonce there 
was necessary. 

Sir P. [On his l. snapping him up."] Sir, it was n^ 
cessary ; 1 tauld you it was necessary ; and, sir, I must 
now tell yon that the whole tenor of y6ur cdbdact is 
most offensive. 

Eger. I am sorry you think so, sir ; I am sure I do 
not mean to offend you. 

Sir P. I care not what you intend. Sir, I tell you, 
you do offend. WhtLt is the meaning of this conduct, 
sir 7 — ^neglect the levee I — 'death, sir, you— what .!» 
your reason, I say, for thus neglecting the levee, and 
disobeying my commands ? 

Eger. [fVith a stifled filial resentment.'] Sir, I am 
not used to levees ; nor do I know how to dispose of my- 
self ; nor what to say or do in sucli a situation. 

Sir P. [f^ynh a proud angry resentment.] Zounds, 
sir, do you nat see what others do ? gentle and simple, 
temporal and spiritual, lords, members, judges, gene- 
rals, and bishops ; aw crowding, bii^tling, and pushing 
foremost intill the middle of the circle, and there wait^ 
ing, watching, and striving to catch a look or a smile 
fra the great mon, which they meet wi'an amicable ree- 
sibillty of aspect— a modest cadence of body, and a con- 
ciliating co-operation of the whole mon ; which expresses 
an officious promptitude for his service, and indicates 
that they luocI& upon themselves as the suppliant appen- 
dages of his power, and the enlisted Swiss of his polee- 
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tlcal foitiine ; this, sir, is what you ought to do, and 
this, sir, is what 1 never once omitted for this five-and- 
thraty years, let who would be minister. 

E^, [Aside.l Contemptible! i 

Sir P. What is that you mutter, sir ? 

Eger, Only a slight reflection, sir, not relative to 
you. 

&T P. Sir, your absenting yourself fra the levee at 
this juncture is suspeecious — it is looked upon as a kind 
of disaffection, and aw your countrymen are highly of- 
fended at your conduct. For this, sir, they do not look 
upon you as a fHend or weel- wisher either to Scotland 
or Scotchmen. 

Eger» [ W'Uk a qaUk warmthJ] Then, sir, they wrong 
me, I assure you ; but, pray, sir, «in what particular 
can I be charged, either with colcbiess or offence to my 
oonntry. 

&Cr P. Why, sir, ever since your mother's uncle. Sir 
Stanley Egerton, left you his three thousand pounds a- 
year, and that you have, in compliance with his will, 
taken np the name of Egerton, they think you are grown 
prond — that you have estranged yourself fra the Mac- 
sycophants —nave associated with your mother's family 
— with the opposeetion— and with those who do not wish 
well to Scotland : besides, sir, the other day, in a con- 
versation, at dinner at your cousin Campbell M^Kenz4e*s, 
before a whole table full of your ain relations, did you 
not publicly wish a total extinguisAiment to aw party, 
and of aw national ^distinctions whatever, relative to the 
tiiree kingdoms? — [With great anger, '\ — And, you 
blockhead—was that a prudent wish before so many of 
your ain countrymen? or was it a filial language to hold 
before me ? 

Eger. Sir, with your pardon, I cannot think it.un- 
filial or imprudent.— [H^if A a most patriotic warnith.'] 
— I own I do wish — most ardently wish for a total ex- 
tinction of all party ; particularly— that those of Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scotch might never more be brought 
into contest or competition, unless, like loving brothers, 
in generous emulation for one common cause. 

Sir P. How, sir ! do you persist ? what ! would you 
banish aw imrty, and aw distinction between English, 
Irish, and your ain countrymen? 
Eger. [With great dignity of spirit,'\ I would, sir. 
Sir P. Then damn you, sir, you are nae true Scot. 

B 2 
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Ay, sir, you may look as angrry as you will, but agidn 
I say, yoa are nae trae Scot. 

Eger. Your pardon, sir, I think he is the true Soot 
and the true citizen, who wishes equal justice to the 
merit and demerit of every subject of Great Britain ; 
amongst whom I know but of two distinctions. 

Sir P. Weel, sir, and what are those — ^whst are 
those? 

Eger. The knave and the honest roan. 

Sir P. Pshaw ! rideeculous. 

Eger, And he, who makes any other— let him bo of 
the North, or of the South — of the East, or of the 
"West — in place, or out of place, is an enemy to the 
whole, and to the virtues of humanity. 

Sir P. Ay, sir, this is your brother's impudent doc- 
trine, for the which I have banished him for ever iVa 
my presence, my heart, and my fortune. Sir, I -will 
have no son of mine, because truly he has been edu- 
cated in an English seminary, presume, under the mask 
of candour, to speak against his native land, or against 
my principles. Scotchmen, sir, Scotchmen, wherever 
they meet throughout aw the globe, should unite, and 
stick together, as it were in a political phalanx. How- 
ever, nae mair of that now ; I will talk at large to yoa 
about that anon. In the mean while, sir, notwithstand- 
ing your contempt of my advice, and your disobedience 
till my commands, I will convince you of my paternal 
attention till your welfare, by my management of thlff 
voluptuary — this Lord Lumbercourt, whose daughter 
you are to marry. You ken, sir, that the fellow has 
been my patron above these five-and-thraty years. 

Eger, True, sir. 

Sir P, Tary weel. And now, sir, you see, by his 
prodigality, he is become my dependant ; and, accord- 
ingly, I have made my bargain with him ; the devil a 
baubee he has in the world bat what comes through 
these clutches ; for his whole estate, which has Uiree 
implcecit boroughs upon it — mark— is now in my custody 
at nurse ; the which estate, on my paying off his debts, 
and allowing him a life rent of five thousand pounds per 
annum, is to be made over till me for my life, and at my 
death is to descend till ye and your issue. The peerage 
of Lumbercourt, you ken, will follow of course. So, 
sir, you see, there are three iropleecit boroughs, the 
whole patrimony of I^umbercourt, and a peerage at one 
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simp. MTtay, it is a stroke— a hit— a hit. Zounds I sir, 
a mon may live a century, and not make sic an bit again. 

Eger, It is a Tery advantageous bargain indeed, sir ; 
but what will my lord*s family say to it ? 

Sir P. Why, mon, he cares not if his family were 
aw at the deYU, so his luxury is but gratified ; only let 
him haTe his race horse to feed his vanity ; his harridan 
to drink drams with him, scrat his face, and bum his 
perriwig, when she is in her maudlin hysterics; and 
three or four discontented patriotic dependants to abuse 
the ministry, and settle the afEairs of the nation, when 
they are aw intoxicated ; and then, sir, the fellow has 
aw his wishes, and aw his wants, in this world and the 
next. 

Enter TouLina, r. 

T\Hm, Lady Rodolpha is come, sir. 

Sir P. And my lord? 

Tom. Not yet, sir ; he is about a mile behind, the 
servants say. 

Sir P, Let me know the instant he arrives. 

Tom, I shall, sir. [Exit, r. 

Sir P. Step you out, Charles, and receive Lady Ro- 
dolpha *, and, I desire you will treat her with as much 
respect and gallantry as possible ; for my lord has hinted 
that yon have been very remiss as a lover. Adzooks, 
Charles, you should administer a whole torrent of flat- 
tery till her ; for a woman ne'er thinks a mon loves her, 
till he has made an idiot of her understanding by flat- 
tery : flattery is the prime bliss of the sex, the nectar 
and ambrosia of their charms, and you can ne*er gi' 
'em o'er muckle on't ; so, there's a guid lad, gang and 
mind your flattery. [Exit Eoerton, r.] Hah ! I must 
keep a devilish tight hand upon this fellow. Ah ! I am 
f^igntened out of my wits, lest his mother's family 
should seduce him to desert to their party, which would 
totally ruin my whole scheme, and break my heart. A 
fine time of day for a blockhead to turn patriot — when 
the character is exploded, marked, proscribed 1 Why 
the common people, the vary vulgar, have found out 
the jest, and laugh at a pariot now-a-days, just as they 
do at a conjurer, a magician, or auy other impogtor in 
toelety. 

B 3 
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Enter Tomlins and Lord Lumbbrcourt, b. 

Tom. Lord Lumbercourt. [Bxit, R. 

Lord L, Sir Pertinax, I kiss your hand. 

$ir P. Your lordship*s most devoted. 

Lord L, Why, you stole a march upon me this ipoin-', 
ing ; gave me the slip, Mac ; though I never wanted 
your assistance more in my life. I thought you would 
have called upon me. 

Sir P. My dear lord, I beg ten millions of pardons 
for leaving town before you ; but ye ken that your lord- 
ship, at dinner yesterday, settled it that we should meet 
this morning at the levee. 

Lord L. That I acknowledge, Mac ; I did promise 
to be there, I own. 

Sir P. You did, indeed ; and accordingly I was at 
the levee, and waited there till every soul was gone, 
and, seeing you did not come, I concluded that your 
lordship was gone before. 

Lord L. Why, to confess the truth, my dear Mae, 
those old sinners, Lord Freakish, General Jolly, Sir 
Anthony Soaker, and two or three more of that set, laid 
hold of me last night at the opera ; and, as the General 
says, ** from the intelligence of my head this morning,'' 
I believe we drank pretty deep ere we parted ; ha, Ea, 
ha ! 

Sir P. Ha; ha, ha ! nay, if you were with that party, 
my lord, I do not wonder at not seeing your lordship at 
the levee. 
' Lord L, The truth is, Sir Pertinax, my fellow let me 
sleep too long for the levee. But I wish I had seen you 
before you left town ; I wanted you dreadfully. 

Sir P. I am heartily sorry that I was not in the way ; 
but on what account did you want me ? 

LordL. Ha, ha, ha! a cursed awkward affiELir— and 
— Ha, ha, ha !— yet I can*t help laughing at it, neither, 
though it vexed me confoundedly. 

Sir P. Vexed you, my lord ! Zound** X.wish I had 
been with you! But, for heaven's sake, mylu.i.-wliAt 
was it that could possibly vex your lordship ? 

Lord L. Why, that impudent, teasing, dunning ras- 
cal. Mahogany, my upholsterer : — you know the fel- 
low ? ^ 
Sir P. Perfectly, my lord. 
Zord L, The impudent scoundrel has sued me up to 
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some damned kind of a — something or other in the law, 
that I think they call an execution. 

SirP, The rascal 1 

Lord L, Upon which, sir, the fellow, by way of 
asking pardon — ^ha, ha, ha ! — had the modesty to wait 
on me two or three days ago, to inform my lionour — ha, 
ha, ha ! — as he was pleased to dignify me, that the exe- 
cution was now ready to be put in force against my ho- 
nour ; but that, out of respecKo my honour, as he had 
taken a great deld of my honour's money, he would not 
suffer his lawyer to serve it, till he^ had first informed 
my honour, because he was not willing to aflront my 
honour — ^hi^ ha, ha I— a son of a w— I 

Sir P. I never heard of so impudent a dog. 

LordL. Now, my dear Mac — ha, ha, ha!— as the 
scoundrel's apology was so very satisfactory, and his in- 
formation so very agreeable, I told him that, in honour, 
I thought that my honour could not do less than to order 
his honour to be paid immediately. 

Sir P. Vaf y weel, vary weel ; you were as compli- 
sant to the scoundrel till the full, I think, my lord. 

Lord L, You shall hear, you shall hear, Mac: — 
so sir, with great composure, seeing a smart oaken 
cudgel that stood very handily in a comer of my dress- 
ing-room, I ordered two'of my fellows to hold the ras- 
cal, and another to take the cudgel, and return the 
8eoiuidrel*s civility with a good drubbing, as long as the 
stick lasted. 

Sir P* Ha, ha, ha! admirable I as good a stroke of hu- 
mour as ever 1 heard of. And, did they drub him, my lord ? 

LordL, Most liberally, most liberally, sir; and 
there I thought the affair would have rested, till I should 
think proper to pay the scoundrel ; but this morning, 
just as I was stepping into my chaise, my servants about 
roe, a fellow, called a tipstaff, stepped up, and begged 
the favour of my footman, who threshed tne upholsterer, 
and of the two 'hat held him, to go along with him upon 
a little bu^^J^ess to my Lord Chief Justice. 

Sir. r< The devU ! 

'L^rd L» And at the same instant, I, in my turn, was- 
ateosted by two other very civil scoundrels, who, with a 
most insolent politeness, begged my pardon, and in- 
. formed me that I must not go into my own chaise ! 

Sir P. How, my lord, not into year ain carriage? . 

Lord L, No, sir ; for that they, by order of the 
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sheriff, must geize It, at the suit of a gentleman ona 
Mr. Mahogany, an upholsterer. 

Sir P. An impudent yillaln I 

Lord L. It is all true, I assure you ; so you see, my 
dear Mac, what a damned country this is to live In, 
where noblemen are obliged to pay their debts just like 
merchants, coblers, peasants, or mechanics — is not thai 
a scandal, dear Mac, to this nation ? 

Sir P, My lord, it is not only a scandal, but a national 
grievance. 

Lord L. Sir, there's not a nation In the world has 
such a g^ieyance to complain of 

Sir P. Vary true, my lord, Tary true ; and it It 
monstrous that a mon of your lordship's conoition it not 
entitled to run one of these mechanics through the body, 
When he is impertinent about his money ; but our lawt 
shamefully, on these occasions, make no distinction of 
persons amongst us. 

Lord L, A Tile policy,, indeed. Sir Peninax. But, 
sir, the scoundrel has seized upon the house, too ; that 
] furnished for the girl I took from the opera. 

Sir P. I never heard of sic an a scoundrel. 

LordL. Ay, but what concerns me most, I am 
afraid, my dear Mac, that the villain will send down to 
Newmarket, and seize my string of horses. 

Sir P. Your string of horses ? zounds I we must 
prevent that at all events, that would be sic a disgnrace. 
I will dispatch an express to town directly, to put a 
stop till the rascal's proceedings. 

Lord L. Pr'ythee do, my dear Sir Pertinax. 

Sir P. O ! it shall be done, my lord. 

LordL. Thou art an honest fellow, Sir Pertinax, 
upon honour. 

Sir P. O 1 my lord, it is my duty to oblige your 
lordship to the utmost stretch of my abeelity. 

i^nt^r Tom LiNs, r. 

Tom, ^R.) Colonel Toper presents his compliments 
to you, sir, and having no family down with him in the 
country, he and Captain Hardbottle, if not inconve- 
nient, will do themselves the honour of taking a family 
dinner with you. 

Sir P. They are two of our militia officers— fk>ct 
your lordship know them ? 

l^ord'L. By sight only. 
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Sir p. I am afraid, my lord, they will interrupt our 
business. 

Lord L. Not at all : T should be glad to be ac- 
quainted with Toper ; they say he*s a damned jolly 
fellow. 

SirP, O! derilish jolly, deyilish jolly ; he and the 
captain are the two hardest drinkers in the country. 

Lord Lf So I have heard ; let us have them by all 
means, Mae ; ihey will enliyen the scene. How far are 
they from you ? 

Sir P. Just across the meadows ; not half a mile, my 
lord ; a step, a step. 

Lord L, O ! let s have the jolly dogs, by all means. 

SirP, My compliments— I shall be proud of their 
company. fRxit Tomlins, b.] Guif ye please, my 
lord, we will gang and chat a bit with the women : I 
haye not seen I^dy Rodolpha since she returned fra the 
Bath. I long to have a little news from her about the 
company there. 

Lord L. (a.) O 1 she*ll give you an account of them, 
I warrant you. iLaughing, r. without. 

Lady R, {^WithoiU, a.] Ha,, ha, ha! weel, I tow, 
cousin Egerton, you have a vast deal of shrewd humour. 
But, Lady Macsycophant, which way is Sir Pertinax ? 

Lady M. {Without^ a.] Straight forward, madam. 

Lord L, Here the hairbrain comes : it must be her 
by the noise. 

Lady R. [ Without, r.] Aliens, gude folks ; fallow 
me— -sans ceremonie. 

Enter Ladt Rodolpha, Ladt Macstcopbant, 
Egbrton, and Sidney, r. — "Egert on crosses toi.. 

Lady R. [To Sir P.] Sir Pertinax, your most de- 
voted, most obsequious, most obedient vassal. 

[Curtsies very low. 

Sir P. [Bowing formally. '\ Lady Rodolpha, down 
till the ground, my congratulations and duty attend you ; 
and I should rojoice to kiss your ladyship's footsteps. 

Lady it. Oh I Sir Pertinax, your humeelity is most 
sublimely complaisant ; at present unanswerable ; but I 
shall intensely study to return it, fyfty fald. 

Sir P. Your ladyship does me singular honour* 
Wee), madam ; ha ! you look gaily. Weel, and how, 
bow is your ladyship after your jaunt till Bath? 

LadyR. Never better. Sir Pertinax; as weel as 
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youth, health, riotous spirits, and a careless happy 
heart can make me. 

Sir P. I am mightily glad till hear it, my lady. 

Lord L. Ay, ay ; Rodolpha is always in spiritfl. 
Sir Pertinax. Vive la bagatelle Is the philosophy 
of our family— ha, Rodolpha— ha ? 

Lady R, Traith it is, my lord ; and upon honour, I 
am determined it shall never be changed with my. con- 
sent. Weel, I TOW — ha, ha, ha ! Vive la bagatelle 
would be a most brilliaift motto for the chariot of a belle 
of fashion. What say you till my fancy, Lady Maosy- 
cophant? 

l^ady M, It would have novelty, at least, to recom- 
mend it, madam. 

Lady R, Which of aw charms is the most delightfU 
that can accompany wit, taste, love, or friendship ; for 
novelty I take to be the true je ne sgai quoi of all 
worldly bliss. Cousin Egerton, should not you like to 
have a wife with Vive la bagatelle upon her wedding 
chariot? 

Eger, (l.) O ! certainly, madam. 

Lady R. Yes, I think it would be quite out of the 
common, and singularly ailegant. 

Eger, Indisputably, madam ; for as a motto is a word 
to the wise, or rather a broad hint to the whole world of 
a person's taste and principles, Vive la bagatelle would 
be most expressive, at first sight, of your ladyship*s 
characteristic. 

Lady R, \_Curtsics.'\ Oh ! Maister Egerton, you 
touch my very heart with your approbation — ha, ha,^ha! 
— that is the vary spirit of my intention, the instant I 
commence bride. Weell I am immensely proud that 
my fancy has the approbation of so sound an under- 
standing, and so polished a taste, as that of the all-ac- 
complished — [Curtsies very low! — Mr. Egerton. 

Sir P. Weel, but, Lady Rodolpha, I wanted to ask 
your ladyship some questions about the company at the 
Bath ; they say you had aw the world there. 

Lady R, O, yes ! there was a vary great mob there 
indeed, but vary little company. Aw canaille, except 
our ain party. The place was crowded with your little 
purse-proud mechanics ; an odd kind of queer-looking 
animals, that have started intill fortune fra lottery-tick- 
ets, rich prizes at sea, gambling in 'Change Alley, and 
sic like caprices of fortune ; and away they aw crowd to 
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the Bath, to learn genteelity, and the names, titles, in- 
trigues, and bon-mots of ns people of fashion — ha, ha, 
ha! 

LordL, Ha, ha, ha I I know them; I know the 
things you mean, my dear, extremely well. I have ob- 
served them a thousand times, and wondered where the 
deyil ihey all came from— ha, ha, ha ! 

Lady M. Pray, Lady Rodolpha, what were your di- 
yersionsatBath? 

Lady R, Quid traith, my lady, the company were 
my diversion ; and better nae haman follies ever af- 
ford — ha, ha, ha!— sic an a mixture, and sic oddities! 
ha, ha, ha ! a perfect gallimaufry. Lady Kunegunda 
M^Kenzle and 1 used to gang about till every part of 
this human chaos, on purpose to reconnoitre the mon- 
sters, and pick up their frivolities — ha, ha, ha I 

Sir P. Ha, ha, ha ! why that must have been a high 
entertainment till your ladyship. 

Lady R, Superlative and inexhaustible. Sir Per- 
tinax— ha, ha, ha !— Madam, we had in one group, a 
peer and a sharper, a duchess apd a pinmaker's wife, a 
boarding school miss and' her grandmother, a fat par- 
son, a lean general, and a yellow admiral— ha, ha, ha ! 
aw speaking together, and bawling and wrangling in 
fierce contention, as if the fame and fortune of aw the 
parties were to be the issue of the conflict. 

Sir P. Ha, ha, ha 1 pray, madam, what was the ob- 
ject of their contention ? 

Lady il. O r a vary important one, I assure you ; of 
no less consequence, madam, than how an odd trick at 
whist was lost, or might have been saved. 

Omnes, Ha, ha, ha ! 

Lady R. In another party. Sir Pertinax, ha, ha, ha I 
we had what was called the cabinet council, which was 
composed of a duke and a haberdasher, a red hot pa- 
triot and a sneering courtier, a discarded statesman and 
his scribbling chaplain, with a busy, bawling, muckle- 
headed, prerogative lawyer ; all of whom were every 
minute ready to gang together by the luggs, about the 
in and the out meenistry ; ha, ha, ha ! 

Sir P. Ha, ha, ha ! weel, that is a droll motley 
cabinet, I vow.— Vary whimsical, upon honour. But 
they are all great politicians at Bath, and settle a 
meenistry there with as much ease as they do the tune 
of a country dance« 
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Lad^ A. TheD, Sir Pertinaz, in a retired part of 
the room — in a bye corner — snug — we had a Jew and' ^ 
bishop. 

Sir P. A Jew and a bishop I ha, ha— a deyilish guid 
connection that;— and pray, my lady, what were they 
about ? 

Ladi/ R, Why, sir, the bishop was striving to con- 
yert the Jew ; while the Jew, by intervals, was slyly 
picking up intelligence fra the bishop, about the change 
In the meenistry, in hopes of making a stroke in -the 
stock. 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Sir P. Ha, ha, ha ! admirable I admirable ! I honour 
the smouse I ha ! it was devilish clever of him, my 
lord, devilish clever. The Jew distilling the bishop^ 
brains. 

Lord L. Yes, yes ; the fellow kept a sharp look-out. 
I think it was a fair trial of skill on both sides, Mr. 
Egerton. 

Eger. True, my lord ; but the Jew seems to have 
been in the fairer way to succeed. 

Lord L, O I all to nothing, sir ; ha, ha, ha ! Well, 
child, I like your Jew and your bishop much. It*s devil- 
ish clever. Let us have the rest of the history, pray, 
my dear. 

Lady R, Guid traith, my lord, the sum total is— that 
there we aw danced, and wrangled, and flattered, aiui 
slandered, and gambled, and cheated, and mingled, and 
jumbled together, even like the animal assembly in 
Noah*s ark. 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Lord L. Ha, ha, ha! Well, you are a dr^U girl, 
Rodolpha : and, upon my honour, ha, ha, ha ! you have 
given us as whimsical a sketch as ever was hit off. 
What say you, Mr. Sidney ? 

Sid. Upon my word, my lord, the lady has made me 
see the whole assembly in distinct colours. 

Ladjf R. O ! Maister Sidney, your approbation 
makes me as vain as a reigning toast before her looking 
glass. 

Enter ToMLiNS, r. 

Tom. Colonel Toper and Captain Hardbottle are 
oome, sir. 
Sir P, O ! vary weel. Dinner directly. 
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Tom. It is ready, sir. [Exit^ r« 

Sir P, My lord, we attend your lordship. 

Lord L. Lady Mac, yonr ladyship's hand, if you 
please. [Exit with Ladt M. r. 

Sir P. And here. Lady Rodolpha, is an Arcadian 
swain that has a hand at your ladyship's devotion. 

Lady R. {^Qiving her hand to Egerton.] And I, 
sir, haye one at his. There, sir ; as to hearts, ye ken, 
Dousin, they are not brought into the account of human 
dealings niow-a-days. 

Efjfer* O I madam, they are mere temporary baubles, 
especially in courtship ; and no more to be depended 
upon than the weather, or a lottery ticket. 

Lady R* Ha, ha, ha I — twa excellent similies, I yow, 
Mr. Egerton. — Expellent, for they illustrate the vaga- 
ries and inconstancy of my dissipated heart, as exactly 
as if yon had meant to describe it. 

[Exit with Egerton, r. 

Sir P. Ha, ha, ha ! what a vast fund of spirits and 
gidd humour she has, Maister Sidney. 

Sid, A great fund, indeed. Sir Pertinax. 

Sir P. Come, let us till dinner.— Hah ! by this time 
to-morrow, Maister Sidney, I hope we shall have every 
thing ready for you to put the last hand till the happi- 
ness of your friend and pupil ; and then, sir, my cares 
will be over for this life ; for as to my other son, I ex- 
pect nae gnid of him, nor should | grieve, were I to see 
him in his coffin :— but this match— O ! it will make me 
the happiest of aw human beings. • [Exeunt, r. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I.— Ji Library. 

Enter Sir Pertimax and Eoerton, b. 

Sir P. Zounds ! sir, I will not hear a word about it: 
1 insist upon it you are wrong ; yon should have p«id 
your court till my lord, and not haye scrupled swaltow- 
ing a bumper or twa, or twenty, till oblige him. 

Effer. Sir, I did drink bis toast in a bumper. 

Sir P. Yes, you did; but how, how? — just u •■ 
bairn takes physic — ^with ayersions and wry faces, which 
my lord observed : then, to mend the matter, the momnl 
that he and the Colonel got intill a drunken dispute aboot 
religion, you silly slunged away. 

Eger, 1 thought, sir, it was time to go, when mj 
lord insisted upon half pint bumpers. 

Sir P. Sir, that was not levelled at you, but at the 
Colonel, in order to try his bottom ; but they aw agreed 
that you and I should drink oot of sma' glasses, 

Eger. But, sir, I beg pardon : I did not chuse to. 
drink any more. 

^ Sir P. But, zoons ! sir, I tell you. there was a neoes- 
sity for your drinking mair. 

Eger. A necessity ! in what respect, pray, sir ? 

SirP, Why, sir, I have a certain point to carry, in- 
dependent of the lawyers, with my lord, in this agree- 
ment of your marriage — aboot whichC am afraid we shall 
have a warm squabble — and therefore I wanted your as- 
sistance in it. 

Eger. But how, sir, could my drinking contribute to 
assist you in your squabble ? 

Sir P. Yes, sir, it would have contributed — and 
greatly have contributed to assist me. 

Eger. How so, sir I 

Sir P. Nay, sir, it might have prevented the squab- 
ble entirely; for as my lord is proud of you for a son-in- 
law, and is fond of your little French songs, your sto- 
ries, and your bon-mots, when you are in the humour ; 
and guin you had but staid, and been a little jolly, and 
drank half a score bumpers with him, till he had got a 
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little tipsy* I am sure, -when we had him in that mood, 
we might have settled the point as I conld wish it, among 
ourselres, before the lawyers came : but now, sir, I do 
not ken what will be the consequence. 

Eger, But when a man is intoxicated, would that have 
been a seasonable time to settle business, sir ? 

Sir P. The most seasonable, sir : for, sir, when my 
lord is in his cups, his suspicion is asleep, and his heart 
is aw jollity, fun, and guid fellowship; and, sir, can 
there be a nappier moment than that for a bargain, or 
to settle a dispute with a friend ?— -What is it you shrug 
up your Bbouiders at, sir ? 

Eger. At my own ignorance, sir : for I understand 
neither the philosophy nor the morality of your doc- 
trine. 

Sir P. I know you do not, sir ; and, what is worse, 
yon never wuU understand it, as you proceed : — in one 
word, Charles, 1 have often told you, and now again I 
tell you, once for aw, that the manoeuvres of pliability 
are as necessary to rise in the world, as wrangling and 
logical subtlety are to rise at the bar : why, you see 
sir, I have acquired a noble fortune, a princely fortune 
—-and how do you think I raised it ? 

Eger, Doubtless, sir, by your abilities. 

Sir P. Doubtless, sir, you are a blockhead : nae, sir, 
I'll tell you how I raised it :— sir, I raised it — ^by 
booing — [Bows very low'\ — by booing: sir, I never 
could stand straight in the presence of a great mon, but 
always booed, and booed, 'and booed—as it were by in- 
stinct. 

Effer, How do yo mean by instinct, sir? 

Sir P. How do I mean by instinct ! — ^Why, sir, T 
mean by — ^by — ^by the instinct of interest, sir, which is 
the universal instinct of mankind. Sir, it is wonderful 
to think what a cordial, what an amicable — nay, what 
an infallible influence booing has upon the pride and 
vanity of human nature. Charles, answer me sincerely, 
have you a mind to be convinced of the force of my doc- 
trine, by example and demonstration ? 

Eger. Certainly, sir. 

Sir P. Then, sir, as the greatest favour T can confer 
upon you, 1*11 give you a short sketch of the stages of 
my booing, as an excitement, and a landmark for you to 
lx>o by, and as an infallible nostrum for a man of the 
world to rise in the world. 

C 2 ' 
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Egtr, Sir, I shall be proud to profit by your 
rience. 

Sir P, Vary weel, sir ; sit ye down then, sit yov 
down here; \They sit, c.]— and now, sir, yon mnit 
recal to your thoughts, that your grandfather was a mu, 
whose penurious income of captain's half pay waa the 
sum total of his fortune ; and, sir, aw my proTision fra 
him was a modicum of Latin, an ezpertness in arithme-' 
tic, and a short system of worldly counsel ; the prindlt 
pal ingredients of which were, a persevering industry, 
a rigid economy, a smooth tongue, a pliability of tem- 
per, and a constant attention to make every mbn well 
pleased with himself. 

Eger, Very prudent advice, sir. 

Sir P. Therefore, sir, I lay it before yon. Now^ 
sir, with these materials, I set out, a raw-boned strip- 
ling, fra the North, to try my fortune with them here m 
the Sooth ; and my first step in the world was a beggariy 
clerlLship in Sawney Gordon's counting-house, here, ill 
the city of London, which you*U say afibrded bat a 
barren sort of a prospect. 

Eger. It was not %i very fertile one, indeed, sir. 

Sir P. The reverse, the reverse : weel, sir, seeing, 
myself in this unprofitable situation, I reflected deeply ; 
I cast about my thoughts morning, noon, and night, 
and marl^ed every man, and every mode of prosperity ; 
at last 1 concluded that a matrimonial adventure, pru- 
dently conducted, would be the readiest gait I could 
fang for the bettering of my condition, and accordingly 
set about it : now, sir, in this pursuit, beauty I beau- 
ty ! — ah ! beauty often struck my een, and played 
about my heart ; and fluttered, and beat, and knocked, 
and knocked ; but the devil an entrance I ever let it 
get ; for I observed, sir, that beauty is, generally, a — 
proud, vain, saucy, expensive, impertinent sort of a 
commodity. 

Eger, Very justly observed. 

Sir P. And therefore, sir, I left it to prodigals and 
coxcombs, that could afford to pay for it ; and, in its 
stead, sir, mark I — I looked out for an ancient, we^- 
jointured, superannuated dowager; a consumptive 
toothless, phthisicy, wealthy widow ; or a shrivelled, 
cadaverous piece of deformity, in the shape of an li- 
zard, or an appersi-and — or, in short, ainy thing, ainy 
thing that haa the siller^the siller— for that, sir, was 
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the north star of my affections. Do you taie me, sir? 
was nae that right 7 

Es^r, O ! doubtless, doubtless, sir. 

Sir P« Now, sir, where do you think I ganged to 
look for ibis woman with the siller ? — nae till court, nae 
till playhoo^es or assemblies— nae, sir, I ganged till 
the kirk, till the anabaptist, independaint, bradlonian, 
and mnggletonian meetings ; till the morning and even- 
ing aervice of churches and chapels of ease, and till 
the midnight, melting, conciliating love feasts of the 
methodiits ; and there, sir, at last I fell upon an old, 
alighted, antionated, musty maiden, that looked— ha, 
ha, ha I she looked just like a skeleton in a surgeon's 
glass case. Now, sir, this miserable object was reli- 
giously angry with herself and aw the world ; had nae 
comfort bat in metaphysical visions and supernatural de- 
liriums— 4ia, ha, ha ! Sir, she was as mad— as mad as 
a Bedlamite. 

Egtr, Not improbable, sir: there are numbers of 
poor creatures in the same condition. 

Sir P. O, numbers, numbers. Now, sir, this crack- 
ed creature used to pray, and sing, and sigh,* and 
groan, and weep, and wail, and gnash her teeth, con- 
stantly, morning and evening, at the Tabernacle at Moor- 
fields : and as soon as I found she had the siller, aha I 
gold traith, I plumped me down upon my knees, close 
by her— cheek by jowl — and prayed, and sighed, and 
sung, and groaned, and gnashed my teeth as vehemently 
as she oould do for the life of her ; ay, and turned up 
the whites of mine een, 'till the strings awmost cracked 
acain. I watched her motions, handed her till her 
chair, waited on her home, got most religiously inti- 
mate with her in a week — married her in a fortnight, 
buried her in a month ; — ^touched the siller, and with 
a deep suit of mourning, a melancholy port, a sorrow- 
ful visage, and a joyful heart, I began the world 
again;— and this, sir, was the first boo — that is, 
the first effectual boo— I ever made till the vanity 
of human nature. — [Rmc] — Now, sir, do you under- 
stand this doctrine ? 

Eger, (o.) Perfectly well, sir. 

Sir P. (r. c.) Ay, but was it not right? was it not in- 
genious, and weel hit off? 

E0er. Certainly, sir: extremely well. 

C 3 
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Sir P. My next boo sir, was till your ain mother, 
whom I ran away with fra the boarding-school : ' by the 
interest of whose family I got a guid smart place in the 
treasury ; and, sir, my ^ery next step was intill parUip* 
ment ; the which I entered with as ardent and as deter- 
mined an ambition as e^er agitated the heart of Cntv 
himself. Sir, I booed, and watched, and hearkened, 
and ran about, backwards and forwards, and attended, 
and dangled upon the then great mon, till I got intlll 
the Tary bowels of his confidence, and then, sir, I wrig* 
gled and wrought, and wriggled, till I wriggled myself 
among the very thick of them : ha 1 I got my snack of 
the clothing, the foraging, the contracts, the lottery- 
tickets, and aw the political bonusses : till at length, sir, 
I became a much wealthier mon than one half of the 
golden calyes I had been so long a booing to : and wu 
nae that booing to some purpose ? 

Eger. It was, indeed, sir. 

Sir P. But are you conyincod of the guid effects and 
of the utility of booing ? 

Eger. Thoroughly, sir. 

Sir P. Sir, it is infkllible. But, Gharles,^h ! while 
I was thus booing, and wriggling, and raising thli 
princely fortune, ah ! I met with many heart-sores arid 
disappointments fra the want of literature, eloquence, 
and other popular abeeleties. Sir, guin I could butbaTO 
spoken in the hoose, I should have done the deed in half 
the time ; but the instant I opened my mouth there they 
aw fella laughing at me ; aw which deficiencies, sir, I 
detearmined, at any expense, to have supplied by the 
polished education of a son, who 1 hoped would one day 
raise the house of Macsycophant till the highest pitch 
of ministerial ambition. This, sir, is my plan : I nave 
done my part of it ; Nature has done hers ; you are po- 
pular, you are eloquent, aw parties like and respect you : 
and now, sir, it only remains for you to be directed — 
completion follows. 

Eger. Your liberality, sir, in my education, are obli- 
gations I shall ever remember with the deepest filial grati- 
tude. 

Sir P. Vary weel, sir : but, Charles, have you had 
any conversation yet with Lady Rodolpha, about the 
day of your marriage — your liveries — your equipage— 
or your domesticestayblishment ? 
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Eger» Not yet, sir. • 

Sir J*, Poh ! why there again, now, you are wrong — 
vary wrong, 

Sffer. Sir, we have not had an opportunity. 

Sir P, Why, Charles, you are very tardy in this bu- 
siness. 

Lord L. [Singt without, R. Jlushed with nine,'\ 
** What have we with day to do ?" 

Sir P. Oh, here comes my lord. 

LordL. **• Sons of care, ^twas made for you." 

Enter Lord Lumbercourt, r. drinking a cup of 
coffee; Tomlins eitending him, 

*• Sons of care, 'tiAs made for you." Very good 
coffee, indeed, Mr. Tomlins, (a.) '* Sons of care 'twas 
made for yon.'* Here, Mr. Tomlins. 

Tom, (r.) Will your lordship please to have another 
dish? 

Lord L, (ji.c.) No more, Mr. TomMns.— [Exit 
ToHLivs, R.]— Ha, ha, ha, my host of the Scotch 
plntis, we have had warm work. 

Sir P. Tes, you pushed the bottle aboot, my lord, 
with the joy and vigour of a bacchanal. 

Lord L, That I did, my dear Mac ; no loss Of time 
with me : I hieive but three motions, old boy, charge-^ 
toast — ^fire—and off we go : ha, ha, ha ! that's my ex- 
ercise. [Egerton goes l. 

Sir P. And fine warm exercise it is, my lord, especi- 
ally with the half-^int glasses.A 

LordL, Zounds ! it does execution point blank : ay, 
ay, none of your pimping acorn glasses for me, but 
your manly, old English half-pint bumpers, my dear ; 
they try a fellow's stamina at once : but where's Eger- 
ton? . 

Sir P. Just at hand, my lord ; there he stands. 

Lard L, My dear Egerton. 

Eger. (l. c.) Your lordship^s most obedient. 

Lord If. I beg pardon, I did not see yod ; I am sorry 
yoa-kift us so soon after dinner: had you staid, you 
would have been highly entertained. I have made such 
examples of the commissioner, the captain, and the 
colonel. 

Eger, So I nnderstand, my lord. 
. LordL. But, Egerton, I have slipped from the com- 
pany for a few moments, on purpose to have a little chat 
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with you. Rodolpha tells me she fancies there is a kind 
of demur on your side, about your marriage with her. 

Sir P. A demur I how so, my lord ? 

Lord L, Why, as I was drinking my coiTee with the 
women just now, I desired they would fix the weddhic 
night, and the etiquette of the ceremony ; upon whiw 
the girl burst into a loud laugh, telling me she sup- 
posed I was joking, for that Mr. Egerton had nerer yeC 
given her a single glance or hint upon the subject* 

Sir P. My lord, 1 have been just now talking to htm 
about his shyness to the lady. 

filter TOMLINS, E. 

Tom, Counsellor Plausible is come, sir, and Seijeant 
Eitherside. 

Sir P, Why then we can settle the business this Tery 
evening, my lord. 

Lord L. As well as in seven years ; and, to make th» 
way as short as possible, pray, Mr. Tomlins, present 
your master's compliments and mine to Lady Rodolpha, 
and let her ladyship know we wish to speak with bar 
directly.— [£:r£t Tomlins, l.]— He shall attack her 
this instant. Sir Pertinax. 

Sir P. (c.) Aye, this is doing business eifectually, 
my lord. 

Lord L. (c.) 01 I will pit them in a moment, Sir 
Pertinax; that will bring them into the heat of tha 
action at once, and save a great deal of awkwardness on 
both sides. O, here your dulcinea comes, sir. 

Enter Lady Rodolpha, r. singing. 

Lady R. (r.) Weel, Sir Pertinax, I attend your 
commands, and yours (c.) my paternal lord. — [Ladt 
R. curtsies very /otr.] 

Lord L. Why then, my filial lady, we are to inform 
you that the commission for your ladyship and this en- 
amoured cavalier, commanding you to serve your coun- 
try, jointly and inseparably, in the honourable and 
forlorn hope of matrimony, is to be signed this very 
evening. 

Lady R. (r.) This evening, my lord I 

Lord L. This evening, my lady. Come, Sir Per- 
tinax, let us leave them to settle their liveries, wedding 
suits, carriages, and all their amorous equipage for Uin 
nuptial campaign. 
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Sir p. Ha, ha, ha ! excellent ! excellent I Weel, I 
row, my lord, yon are a great officer :— this Is as guid 
a mannvfre to bring on a rapid engagement as the ablest 
geoeral of them a* could have started. 

LardL,Af<, ayl leave tnem together; they'll soon 
come to a right understanding, I warrant you, or the 
needle and loadstone have lost their sympathy. — 

[^xttfvifASiR Pertinax, r. — Lady Kodolpha 
Mtand§ R. in amazement, 
Eger* [l. Jiide.l What a ^lemma am I in ! 
Lady Jl. [Agide.J Why, this is downright tyranny ! 
it baa quite dampea my spirits ; and my betrothed, yon- 
der, leemf planet-struck, too, I think. 

X^er, {Ande.'] A whimsical situation, mine. 
Ladjf M, [AMe.] Ha, ha, ha I methinks we look 
like a couple of cautious generals, that are obliged to 
take the field, but neither of us seei s willing to come 
tUlaetion. 

Sger. {Agide,'} I protest I know not how to address 
her. 

Lad^ R, \^A8ide.'\ He will nae advance, I see : 
what am I to do in this affair ? guid traith, 1 will even 
dk>, as 1 suppose many brave heroes have done before 
me— dap a guid face on the matter ; and so conceal an 
aching heart under a swaggering countenance. — [She ad- 
vanee» with a smothered laugh.^ — Sir, as we have, by 
the commands of our guid fathers, a business of some lit- 
tle consequence to transact, I hope you will excuse my 
taking the liberty of recommending a chair till you, for 
the repose of your body, in the embarrassed deliber- 
ation of your perturbed spirits. 
Eger. \Much embarrased.^ Madam, I beg your 

?ardon. — [Handshtr a chair ^ then one for himself.'] — 
'lease to sit, madam. — [They sit down with great 
ceremony : he sits at a distance from her, 

LadyR. [AstdeA Aha! he's resolved not to come 
too near till me, I think. 

Eger. [Aside,"] A pleasant interview this — hem, 
hem ! 

Lady R. [Aside y mimicking,] Hem,! he will not 
open the congress, I see : then I will. — Gome, sir^ 
wtien will you begin 1 

Eger, [Surprised,] Begin! what, madam 1 

Lady R. To make love till me. 

ffger. Love, madam! 
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Lad}f R. Ay, love, sir. Why, you liave nerer add 
a word till me on the subject, nor cast a single glance 
at me, nor heaved one tender sigh, nor even secretly 
squeezed my loof : now, sir, th*of onr fathers areio 
tyrannical as to dispose of us without the consent of 
our hearts, yet you, sir, I hope, have more humanity 
than to think of marry |pg me without administering 
some of the preliminaries usual on those occasions. 

Eger. Madam, I own your reproach is just ; I shall, 
therefore, no longer disguise my sentiments ; butfalriy 
let you know my heart. [JUsst. 

Lady R. [RUitig,^ That's right, that is right^ con- 
sin I —but sit you down, sit you down again ;^[TA0y 
sit,]— I shall return your frankness and yonr passion, 
cousin, with a melting tenderness equal till theuiloniu 
enthusiasm of an ancient heroine. 

Eger. Madam, if you will hear me — 

Lady R, But remember, you must begin withfeffte* 
cy, and a most rapturous vehemency ; for yon ard to 
consider, cousin, that our match is nae to arise fra the 
union of hearts and a long decorum of ceremonious 
courtship, but is instantly to start at once, out of ne- 
cessity, or mere accident — ha, ha, ha ! — like a match 
in an ancient romance, where, you ken, cousin, the 
knight and the damsel are mutually smitten and dyfaig 
for each other at first sight, or by an amorous sympa- 
thy, before they exchange a single glance. So, now 
cousin, with the true romantic enthusiasm, you aife to 
suppose me the lady of the enchanted castle ; and you — 
ha, ha, ha ! you are to be the knight of the sorroifrfDl 
countenance — ha, ha, ha ! — and, upon honour, you look 
the character admirably — ha, ha, ha ! 

Eger. Trifling creature ! 

Lady R. Come, sir, why do you nae begin to ravish 
me with your valour, your vows, your knight-errantry, 
and your amorous frenzy ? — Nay, nay, nay! guin you 
do nae begin at once, the lady of the enchanted caaUe 
will vanish in a twinlding. 

Eger, [Rises.'] Lady Rodolpha, I know your talent 
for raillery well;— [SAcrwc*] — but at present, in my 
case, there is a kind of cruelty in it. 

Lady R, Raillery ! upon honour, cousin, you mis- 
take me quite and clean. I am serious, very serious ; 
ay, and I have cause to be serious ; nay, I will submit 
my case even to yourself. Can any puir lassie be in a 
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malr lamentable condition, than to be sent four hundred 
miles, by the eommand of a positive grandmother, to 
marry a man who, I find, has no more affection for 
me than if I had been his wife these seven years ? 

Eger. Madam, I am extremely sorry— 

Lady B. [WeepsJ] Bat it is vara weel, cousin — I 
see yonr ankindness and aversion plain enough ; and, 
sir, I most tell yon fairly, you are the ainly man that 
ever slighted my person, or that drew tears fra these 
een. — ^But it is vara weel, it's vara weel ; I will return 
UU Scotland to-morrow morning, and let my grandmo- 
ther know how I hae been affronted by your slights, your 
contempts, and your aversions. 

Eger, If you are serious, madam, your distress gives 
me a deep concern ; but affection is not in our power, 
and you will forgive me when I tell you, I can never 
have that honour which is intended me, by a connexion 
with your ladyship. 

Lway R. How, sir— are you serious ? And so you 
persist in slighting me 1 

Eger, I beg your pardon, madam : but I must be ex- 
plicit, and at once declare, that I never can give my 
hand where I cannot give my heart. 

Lady R. [AngrUy.J Why, then, sir, I must tell you, 
that yoor declaration is sic an affront as nae woman of 
spirit can, or ought to bear ; and here X make a solemn 
▼ow, never to pardon it but on one condition. 

Eger. If that condition be in my power, madam — 

LadyR. [Eagerly.'\ Sir, it is in your power. 

Eger, Then, madam, you may command me. 
. Lady R. [In a perempiory ton€,'\ Why, then, sir, 
the condition is this, you must here give me your word 
and honour, that nae importunity, command, or menace 
of your father — in fine, that nae consideration whatso- 
ever, shall induce you to take me, Rodolpha Lumber- 
court, to be your wedded wife. 
Eger, I most solemnly promise I never will. 
Lady R, And I, sir, most solemnly and sincerely — 
[Cttrt»ie*]— thank you for — [Cttrteies]— your resolu- 
tion, and your agreeable aversion— ha, ha, ha ! for you 
have made me as happy as a puir wretch reprieved in the 
vara instant of intended execution. 
Eger, Pray, madam, how am I to understand all this ? 
Lady R. Why, sir, your frankness and sincerity de- 
mand the same behaviour on my side, therefore, with- 
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out farther disgnise or ambiguity, know, ilr, thst I 
myself— [ FTiCA a deep siffk] — am as deeply tmlttem 
with a certain swain, as I understand you are with yoiir 
Constantia. 

Eger. Indeed, madam! 

Lady R. O I sir, notwithstanding a* my show of 
courage and mirth, here I stand as errant a trembUng 
Thisbe as ever sighed or mourned for her Pyramoi : 
and, sir, a* my extravagant levity and ridioulous be- 
haviour in your presence now, and ever since your fk- 
ther prevailed upon mine to consent till this match, hu 
been a premeditated scheme to provoke your gravity and 
guid sense intill a cordial disgust, and a podtive n* 
fusal. 

Eger, But. madam, if I may presume so far, -pray, 
who is your lover f 

Lady R. Why, in that too, 1 shall surprise yon, per* 
haps, more than ever. In the first place, he is a beggar, 
and in disgrace with an unforgiving father ; and, bi the 
next^lace, he is— [Curt«*c«]— your ain brother. — 80 
you see, cousin Charles, th*of I cou'd nae mingleaffee- 
tions with you, I have nae ganged out of the family.— 
But now, sir, let me ask one question — pray, how li 
your mi ther affected in this business ? 

Eyer. She knows of my passion, and will, I am sure, 
be a friend to the common cause. 

Lady R. Ah, that*s lucky. Our first step then matt 
be to take her advice upon our conduct, so as to keep 
our fathers in the dark till we can hit off some measure 
that will wind them about till our ain purpose, and the 
common interest of our ain passion ; so come along, . 
cousin Charles. lExewUf R. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE l.—A Library. 

Enter Sir Pbrtinax and Counsellor Plausible, r. 

SirP, (r. c.) No, no.-~Come away. Counsellor 
Plausible, come away, I say, let them chew upon it. 
Why, ooonsellor, did you ever see so impertinent, so 
meddling, and so obstinate a blockhead as that Serjeant 
Eithersidel Confound the fellow, he has put me out of 
a' temper. 

Plans, (r. c.) He is very positive, indeed. Sir Per- 
tinax : and no doubt was intemperate and rude. But, 
Sir Pertinax, I would not break off the match notwith- 
standing, for certainly, even without the boroughs, it is 
an adyantageous bargain both to you and your son. 

Sir P. (c.) But, zounds I Plausible, do you think I 
will give up the nomination till three boroughs ? Why I 
would rather give him twenty, nay, thirty thousand 
pounds in any other part of the bargain : — especially at 
this juncture, when votes are likely to become so valua- 
ble. Why, man, if a certain affair comes on, they will 
rise above five hundred per cent. 

Plans, You jud^e very rightly. Sir Pertinax ; but 
what shall we do in this case? for Mr. Serjeant insists 
that you positively agreed to my lord's having the no- 
mination to the three boroughs during his own life. 

Sir P. Why, yes : in the first sketch of the agree- 
ment, I believe I did consent : but at that time, mon, 
my lord's affairs did not appear to be half so desperate 
as I now find they turn out. Sir, he must acquiesce in 
whatever I demand, for 1 have got him into sic an hob- 
ble that he cannot— 

Plans, No doubt, Sir Pertinax, you have him ab- 
solutely in your power. 

84r P, Vara weel ; and ought nae a man to make his 
vantage of it? 

Plans, No doubt you ought ; no manner of doubt. 
But, Sir Pertinax, there is a secret spring in this busi- 
ness that you do not seem to perceive ; and which, I am 
afraid, governs the matters respecting these boroughs. 

Sir P, What spring do you mean, counsellor? 

D 
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Plans, Why, this Serjeant Eitherside : I have some 
reason to think, that my lord is tied down', by some 
means or other, to bring the Serjeant in, the Tery first 
vacancy, for one of these boroughs ; now that, I bdiere, 
is the sole motive why the Serjeant is so strenuous that 
my lord should keep the boroughs in bis own power ; 
fearing that you might reject him for some man of yoar 
own. 

Sir P, Odswounds and death ! Plausible, yon are 
clever, devilish clever. By the blood, yon nave bit 
upon the vara string that has i^ade a' this discord. Oh ! 
I see it — 1 see it now. But hauld-^hauld — ^bide a wee btf, 
a wee bit, mon ; I have a thought come Sntill my head— yes 
— I think. Plausible, with a little twist in our negociation, 
that this varf\ string, properly tuned, may be still made 
to produce the vara harmony we wish for. Yes, yes, I 
have it: — this Serjeant, I see, understands business $ 
and, if I am not mistaken, knows how to take a hint. 

Plans. O ! nobody better. Sir Pertinax. 

Sir P. Why, then, Plausible, the short road is the 
best with sic a man. You must even come up till his 
mark at once, and assure him from me that I will secure 
him a seat for one of these vary boroughs. 

Plans, Oh! that will do, that will do, I'll answer forU. 

Sir P. And further, I beg you will let him know that 
I think myself obliged to consider him, in this affair, as 
acting for me as weel as my lord, as a common friend 
till baith ; and for the services he has already done us, 
make my special compliments till him : and, pray let 
this amicable bit of paper be my faithful advocate to 
convince him <ff what my gratitude further intends for 
his great — {^Gives him a bank note) — equity in adjust- 
ing this agreement betwixt my lord and me. 

Plans, Ha, ha, ha I — upon my word, Sir Pertinax, 
this is noble. Ay, ay I this is an eloquent bit of paper, 
indeed. 

Sir P, Maister Plausible, in a' human dealings, the 
most effectual method is that of ganging at once till the 
vara bottom of a mon's heart ; for, if wc expect that 
men should serve us, we must first win their affections 
by serving them. O ! hero they baith come. 

EtUer Lord Lumbercourt and Serjeant Either- 
side, R. 

Lord L. (c.) My dear Sir Pertinax, what could pro- 
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roke you to break off this business so abruptly ? You 
ire really wrong in the point ; and, if you will give 
yourself time to recollect, you will find that my having 
the nomination to the boroughs for my life, was a pre- 
liminary article ; I appeal to Mr. Serjeant Eitherside 
here, whether I did not always understand* it so. 

Snj. (r, o.) I assure yon. Sir Pertinax, that in all 
lis lord8liip*s conversation with me upon this business, 
md in his positive instructions, both ami he and i always 
mderstood the nomination to be in my lord, durante vita. 
Sir P. (l. c.) Why, then, my lord, to shorten the 
Uipnte, a* that I can say in answer till your lordship is, 
that there has been a total mistake betwixt us in that 
point ; and, ttlerefore, the treaty must end here. I give 
it np. O I I wash my hands of it for ever. 

PiauM, (a.) Well, but, gentlemen, gentlemen, a little 
patifioce. Sure this mistake, somehow, or other, may 
le reetified. Pr*y thee, Mr. Serjeant, let you and I step 
nto the next room by ourselves, and reconsider the 
:lanse relative to the boroughs, and try if we cannot 
lit upon a medium that will be agreeable to both par- 
ties. 

StrJ. [With great tcarmth, n.] Mr. Plausible, I have 
•onsidered the clause fully ; am entirely master of the 
luestion ; my lord cannot give up the point. It*s un- 
(ind and unreasonable to expect it. 

Plau9, (e. c.) Nay, Mr. Serjeant, I beg you will 
lot misunderstand me. Do not think I want his lord- 
ihip to give up any point without an equivalent. Sir 
Pertinax, will you permit Mr. Serjeant and mo to re- 
ire a few moments to re-consider this point ? 

Sir P, With a' my heart, Maister Plausible ; any 
hingto oblige his lordship — any thing to &cjommodate 
lis lordahip — any thing. 

PlauM. What say you, my lord? 

Lord L. Nay, 1 subnjit it entirely to you and Mr. 
ierjeant. 

Piaus. Gome, Mr. Serjeant, let us retire. 

Lord L. Ay, ay, go, Mr Serjeant, and hear what 
kir. Plausible has to say. 

Serj. Nay, 1*11 wait on Mr. Plausible, my lord, with 
ill my heart ; but I am sure I cannot suggest the sha- 
lowof a reason for altering my present opinion :— im 
possible, impossible. 

PlauM. [PulU EiTUBRSXDE to R. and shews him tlic 

D 2 
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bank note,'\ Well, well, Mr. Serjeant, do not be poct- 
tive. I am sure, reason and your client's conf enieney, 
will always make you alter your opinion. 

Seij. Ay, ay— reason and my client's conYenienoy, 
Mr. Plaosible, will always contronl my opinion, depend 
upon it~ay, ay I there you are right. Sir, I attend 
you. [Exeunt hamyerm^ m. 

Hir P. I am sorry, my lord, extremely sorry, indeed, 
that this mistake has happened. 

Lord L, Upon my honour, and so am 1, Sir Pertinaz« 

Sir P, But come, now, a^r a', your lordship mint 
allow you have been in the wrong : come, my dear lord, 
yott must allow me that now. 

Lord L. How so, my dear Sir Pertinax'? 

Sir P, Not about the boroughs, my lord ; for thoM 
I do not mind of a bawbee ; but about your distrast of 
my friendship. — ^Why, do you think, now, I appeal tUl 

four own ain breast, my lord— do you think, I say, thai 
should ever have slighted your lordship's nominaliaii 
till these boroughs ? 

Lord L, (c.) Why, really, I do not think you would. 
Sir Pertinax; but one must be directed by one's lawyer, 
you know. 

Sir P. (c.) Ha I my lord, lawyers are a dangeroni 
species of animals to have any dependence upon : they 
are always starting punctilios and diificulties among 
friends. Why, my lord, it is their interest that a' man- 
kind should be at variance ; for disagreement of eyery 
kind is the vara manure with which they enrich and 
fatten the land of litigation ; and, as they find that that 
constantly promotes the best crop, depend upon it, they 
will always be sure to lay it on as thick as they can. 

Lord L. Gome, come, my dear Sir Pertinax, you 
must not be angry with the Serjeant for his insisting bo 
warmly on this point — for those boroughs, you kiMW, 
are my sheet anchor. 

Sir P, I know it, my lord ; and, as an instance of my 
promptness to study, and of my acquaintance till yonr 
lordship's inclination, as I see that this Serjeant Either- 
side wishes you weel, and you of him, I think, now, he 
would be as guid a man to be returned for one of those 
boroughs as could be pitched upon ; and, as such, I 
humbly recommend him till your lordship's considera- 
tion. 

Lord L, Why, my dear Sir Pertinax, to tell you the 
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I hxn ftlreadv promiBed him. He must be in 
I of ttMOit and that is one reason why I insisted 
looosly ; he most be in. 

P. And why not? odswnndsl why not? is nae 
ord a fiat? and will it nae be always so till me? 
nae ny friend, my patron— and are we nae, by 
tdi of our childroi, to be united intill one in- 

' L. So I understand it, I own. Sir Pertinaz. 
'. My lord, it can nae be otherwise ; then, for 
1*8 sake, as yoor lordship and I can have but one 
i for the future, let us have nae mair words about 
albry boroughs, but conclude the agreement just 
itands: otherwise there must be new writings 
up, new consultations of lawyers ; new objec- 
jid delays will arise ; creditors will be impatient 
pertinent, so that we shall nae finish the Lord 
when. 

I L. You are right, you are right ; say no more, 
ay no more. Split the lawyers-^you judge the 
tetter than all Westminster Hall could. It shall 
IS it is : yes, you shall settle it your own way ; 
ir interest and mine are the same, i see plainly, 
". No doubt of it, my lord. 
I Xi. O ! here the lawyers come. 

ter Counsellor Plausible and Serjeant 

ElTHBRSIDE, R. 

d L, (c.) So gentlemen — ^Well, what have you 

—How are your opinions now ? 

. (a.) My lord, Mr. Plausible has convinced me 

r convinced me. 

Hffb (a. c.) Yes, my lord, I have convinced him : 

laid such arguments before Mr. Serjeant as were 

tible. 

. He has, indeed, my lord ; besides, as Sir Per- 

^yes his honour that your lordship^s nomination 

»e sacredly observed, why, upon a nearer review 

I whole matter, I think it will be the wiser mea- 

I conclude the agreement just as it is drawn. ^ 

il L. I am very glad you think so, Mr. Serjeant, 

te that is my opinion too : so, my dear Eitherside, 

A and Mr. Plausible dispatch the business now as 

A possible. 

'. My lord, every thing will be ready in less thaa 

D 3 
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an hoar. Come, Mr. Plausible, let us go and fill Dp 
the blanks, and put the last hand to the writings on our 
part. 

Plaus, I attend you, Mr. Serjeant. 

[^Exeunl Lawfen, R. 

Lord L, And, while the lawyers are preparing the 
writings, Sir Pertinax, I will go and saunter with the 
women. 

Sir P, Do, do, my lord; and I will come to yon pre- 
sently. . 

Lord L. Very well, my dear Mac, I shall ekpeet yon. 

Sir P. So I a little flattery, mixed with the fineaae of 
a gilded promise on one side, and a quantum Buffidt 
of the aurum palpabile on the other, have at last made 
me the happiest father in Great Britain. Ha ! my heart 
expands itself, as it were, through every part of my 
whole body, at the completion of this business, and feeb 
nothing but dignity and elevation. — Hanld! haiild! 
bide a wee — bide a wee I I have but one little matter 
mair in this afl^ir to adjust; and th^, Sir Pertinax, 
you may dictate till fortune herself, and send her to 
govern fools ! while you show and convince the world 
that wise men always govern her. Wha*s there? 

Enter Sam, r. 

Tell my son, Egerton, I would speak with him here in 
the library. [Exit Sam, u.] Now I have settled' the 
grand point with my lord, this, I think, is the proper 
juncture to feel the political pulse of my spark, and, 
once for a', to set it to the exact measure that I would 
have it constantly beat. 

Enter Egerton, r. 

Come hither, Charles. 

Eger. (r. c.) Your pleasure, sir. 

Sir P. (c.) About twa hours since I told you, Charlee, 
that I received a letter express, complaining of your 
brother's activity at an election in Scotland, against a 
particular friend of mine, which has given great offence ; 
and, sir, you are mentioned in the letter as well as he : 
to be plain, 1 must roundly tell you, that on this inter- 
view depends my happiness as a father and as a man ; 
and my affection to you, sir, as a son, for the remainder 
of our days. 
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Eger. I hope, sir, I shall never do any thing either 
to forfeit your aifection, or disturb your happiness. 

Sir P. I hope so too : but to the point. The fact is 
this : there ms been a motion made this vara day to 
bring on the grand affair, vhich is settled for Friday 
seven-night. Now, sir, as you are popular, have ta- 
lents, and are weel heard, it is expected, and 1 insist 
upon it, that you endeavour to atone, sir, for your late 
mucondnct, by preparing, and taking a larger share in 
that question, and supporting it with a' your power. 

Eger. Sir, I hope you will not so exert your influ- 
ence, as to insist upon my supporting a measure by an 
oibviooa, prostituted sophistry, in diriect opposition to 
my ehnracter and conscience. 

Sir P. Conscience I why, you are mad I Did you 
ever hear any man talk of conscience in political mat- 
ters? Consdenoe, quotha? I have been in parliament 
these three and thraty years, and never heard the term 
made nse of before. Sir, it is an unparliamentary word, 
and you will be laughed at for it. [ Crossts to r. 

Bjfer. Then, sir, 1 must frankly tell you, that you 
work against my nature ; you would connect me with 
men I despise, and press me into measures I abhor ; for 
know, sir, tliat the malignant ferment wliich the venid 
ambition of the times provokes in the heads and hearts 
of other men, I detest. 

SirP, (r. c.) What are you about, sir? malignant 
ferment 'and venal ambition ! Sir, every man should be 
ambitious to serve his country, and every man should 
be rewarded for it : and pray, sir, would nae you wish 
to serve your country ? Answer me that. I say, would 
nae you wish to serve your country ? 

Eger. (c.) Only shew me how 1 can servo my coun- 
try, and my life is her*s. Were 1 qualified to lead her 
arnues, to steer her fleets, and to deal her honest ven- 
geance on her insulting foes ; or could my eloquence 
pull down a state leviathan, mighty by the plunder of 
his country, black with the treasons of her disgrace, 
and send his infamy down to a free posterity, as a mo- 
numental terror to corrupt ambition, I would be fore- 
most in such service, and act with the unremitting ar- 
dour of a Roman spirit ! 

Sir P. Why, are you mad, sir ? you have certainly 
been bit by some mad Whig or other. Oh! yon are 
young, vara young in these matters; but experience 
will convmee you, air, thaterery man iu public Wt^uv^^i^ 
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has twa consciences— a religious and a political 
science. Why, you see a merchant now, or a shop- 
keeper, that kens the science o'the world, always loots 
upon an oath at a custom-house, or hehind a conntar, 
only as an oath in business, a thing of course, a msn 
thing of course, that has nothing to do with religioB ; 
and just so it is at an election : for instance, now, I wm 
a candidate, pray observe, and T gang till a peniwi^ 
maker, a hatter, or a hosier, and I give ten, twenty, or 
thraty guineas, for a perriwig, a hat, or a pair of hose ; 
and so on, through a majority of yoters; Tarawesl, 
what is the consequence ? — ^why this commercial inters 
course, you see, begets a friendship betwixt us — a com- 
mercial friendship — and in a day or twa, these men gng 
and give their suffrages ; weel, what is the inference t 
Pray, sir, can you, or any lawyer, divine, or casuist, 
ca' this a bribe ?— nae, sir, in fair political reasoning, 
it is ainly generosity on the one side, and gratitude ob 
t^e other ; so, sir, let me have nae more of your reli- 
gious or philosophical refinements, but prepare, attend, 
and speak till the question, or you are nae son of mine. 
Sir, I insist upon it. 

Enter Sam, r. 

Sam. (r.^ Sir, my lord says the writings are now 
ready, and his lordship and the lawyers are waiting for 
you and Mr. Egerton. 

.Sir P. (r.) Vara weel, we'll attend his lordship.— 
[Exit Sam, r.] — Come, sir, let us gang down and 
finish this business. 

Eger, (r.) [Stopping Sir P.] Sir, with your per- 
mission, I beg you will first hear a word or two upon 
this subject. 

Sir P. (c.) Weel, sir, what would you say ? 

Eger, (r. c.) I have often resolved to let you know 
my aversion to this match—* 

Sir P. How, sir? 

Eger» But my respect, and fear of disobliging you, 
have hitherto kept me silent. 

Sir P. Your aversion I — your aversion, sir ! How 
dare you use sic language to me ? Your aversion !•— 
Look ye, sir, I shall cut the matter vara short : consder, 
my fortune is nae inheritance ; a' mine ain acquisition ; 
I can make ducks and drakes of it : so do not provoke 
me, but sign the articles directly. [Goeg n. 

i&>!rr. / beg your pardon, sir, but I must be free on 
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this occasion, and tell you at once, that I can no longer 
dissemble the honest passion that fills my heart for an* 
other woman. 

Sir P. Howl another woman? and, you yillain, 
how dare yon love another woman without my leave 1 
But what other woman? — what is she?— Speak, sir, 
speak. 

Sger, Gonstantia. 

8irP, Gonstantia! oh, you profligate I — what, a crea- 
ture taken in for charity ! 

Sger. Her poverty is not her crime, sir, but her mis- 
foriuae ; ker birth is equal to the noblest ; therefore, 
sir 

Sir P: Haud your jabbering, you villain, hand your 
jabbering; none of your romance or refinement till me. 
I have but one question to ask you— but one question, 
wjod thea I have done with you for ever — for ever — 
therefore, think before you answer — will you marry the 
lady, or will you break my heart ? 

Bger. Sir, my presence shall not offend you any 
longer ; but when reason and reflection take their turn, 
I am sure you wUl not be pleased with yourself for this 
unparentafpassion. [Goings l. 

Sir P. Tarry, I command you ; and I command you, 
likewise, not to stir till you have given me an answer, a 
defialUve answer :— will you marry the lady, or will you 
not? 

Eger, Since you command me, sir, know, then, that 
I cannot, will not marry her. [JSxit, l. 

Sir P. {Throws himself in a ehair in a furioug 
passion — then rises and stands c] Oh, the villain has 
shot me through the head I he has cut my vitals I I shall 
run distracted ! the fellow destroys a* my measures, a* 
my schemes : there never was sic a bargain as I have 
made with this foolish lord: possession of his whole 
estate, with three boroughs upon it — six members. 
Why, what an acquisition! what consequence, what 
dignity, what weight till the house of Macsycophant I 
O, damn the fellow ! — three boroughs, only for sending 
down six broomsticks !— O, miserable— O, miserable, 
mined, undone I For these flve-and-twenty years, ever 
lince this fellow came intill the world, have I been se-^ 
cretlv preparing him for ministerial dignity ; and, with 
the fellows eloquence, abilities, popularity, these bo- 
roughs, and proper connexions, he might certainly, in 
a little time, have done Ihe deed *, and but^ u^N«t ^«t^ 
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times so faTourable, every thing coDspires, for a* HbA 
aald political post-horsed are broken- winded and fomin 
dered, and cannot get on ; and as till the rising genera*. 
tion, the vanity of surpassing one another in what they 
foolishly call taste and elegance, binds them hand and 
foot in the chains of Inxury, which will alwaya let 
them up till the best bidder ; so that, if they can bat 
get wherewithal to supply their dissipation, a minister 
may convert the political morals of a' sic voluptuaries, 
intill a vote that would sell the nation till Prester John, 
and their boasted liberties till the great Mogul. 

END OF ACT IV. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I.— ^ Library. 

Enter Sir Pertinax and Betty Hint, r. 

Sir P. (c.^Come this way, Betty— come this wajr • 
you are a guid girl, and I will reward you for this dis- 
covery. Oh, the villain ! offer her marriage ! 

Betty, (c.) It is true, indeed, sir, I would not tdl 
your honour a lie for the world ; but, in truth, it lay 
upon my conscience, and I thought it my duty to tdl 
your worship. 

Sir P. You are right, you are right ; it was your 
duty to tell me, and 1*11 reward you for it. But yon 
say Maister Sidney is in love with her too : pray how 
came you by that intelligence 1 

Betty. O, sir, I know when folks are in love, let 
them strive to hide it as much as they will. I know it 
by Mr. Sidney's eyes, when I see him stealing a sly 
look at her— by his trembling — his breathing snort — 
his sighing when they are reading together. Besides, 
sir, he has made love-verses upon her, in praise of her 
virtue, and her playing upon the music. Ay I and I 
suspect another thing, sir— she has a sweetheart, if not 
a husband, not far from hence. 
Si'rP, Wha— Constantial 
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Beltjf, Ay, Constantia, sir. Lord, I can know the 
nrhole affair, sir, only for sending oyer to Hadley, to 
farmer Hilford*s youngest daughter, Sukey Hilford. 

Sir P. Then send this instant, and get me a particu- 
lar acoonnt of it. 

BeUy. That I will, sir. 

Sir P. Tn the mean time, keep a strict watch upon 
GoDStantia, and be sure you bring me word of whatever 
new matter you can pick up about her, my son, or this 
Hadley hnsband or sweetheart. 

Betiy, Never fear, sir. [Exit^ r. 

Sir P. This love of Sidney's for Constantia is not 
unlikely. There is something promising in it. Yes, I 
think it is nae impossible to convert it into^a special 
and immedia^ advantage. It is but trying. Wha*s 
there ? If it misses, I am but where I was. 

Enter Tomlins, l. 

Where is Maister Sidney ? 

Tom, In the dining-room, Sir Pertinax. 

Sir P. Tell him I would speak with him. [Exit Tom- 
i«iNS, L.] 'Tis more than probable. Spare to speak and 
spare to speed. Try — try— always try the human heart ; 
try is'as guid a maxim in politics as in war. Why sup- 
pose this Sidney now should be privy till his friend 
Charles's love for Constantia— what then? — guid traith, 
it is natural to think that his ain love will demand the 
preference— ay, and obtain it, too. Yes, self — self is 
an eloquent advocate on these occasions, and seldom 
loses his cause. I hae the general principle of human 
nature at least to encourage me in the experiment ; for 
only make it a man*s interest to bo a rascal, and T 
think we may, safely depend upon his integrity— in serv- 
ing himself. 

Enter Sidney, l. 

Sid, (l. c.) Sir Pertinax, your servant : — Mr. Tom- 
lint told me you desired to speak with me. 

Sir P. (c.) Yes, 1 wanted to speak witli you upon a 
vara singular business. Maister Sidney, give me your 
hand. Guin it did nae look like flattery, which I detest, 
I woald tell you, Maister Sidney, that you are an ho- 
Dovr till your cloth, your country, and till human na- 
ture. 

SW. Sir, you are very obliging. 
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Sir P. Sit you down, Maister Sidney ; sit.yoadoi 
here by me. \_Theif We.] My friend, I am under tl 
greatest obligations till you for the care yon have ta|i 
of Charles. The principles, religious, moral, and pel 
tical, that you. have infused intill him, demand ti 
warmest return of gratitude both fra him and fra me. 
Sid, Your approbation, sir, next to that of my 01 
conscience, is the best test of my endeaTonn, and t 
highest applause they can receive. 

Sir P. Sir, you deserve it, richly deserve it. Ai 
now, sir, the same care that you have had of Charif 
the same my wife has taken of her favourite ConitanI 
— and sure, never were accomplishmentii, knowled| 
or principles, social and religions, infased intill a 1» 
ter nature. 
Sid, Tn truth, sir, I think so too. 
Sir P. She is besides a gentlewoman, and of as gi 
a family as any in this country. 
Sid, So I understand, sir. 

Sir P. Sir, her father had a vast estate ; tl»a.wiii 
he dissipated and melted in feastings, and frlendiM] 
and charities, and hospitalities, and sic kind of nonta 
—but to the business. Maister Sidney, I lore yoi 
yes, I love you>-and T have been looking out and o 
triving bow to settle you in the world. Sir, I want 
see you comfortably and honourably fixed at the hi 
of a respectable family ; and guin you were mine 1 
son a thousand times, I cou*d nae make a more valua' 
present till you for that purpose, as a partner for 11 
than this same Constantia, with sic a fortune down w 
her as you yourself shall deem to be competent, and 
assurance of every canonical contingency in my poi 
to confer or promote. 

Sid. Sir, your offer is noble and friendly ; 1 
though the highest station would derive lustre fr 
Constantia*s charms and worth, yet— were she m 
amiable than love could paint her in the lover's fane; 
and wealthy beyond the thirst of the miser*s appetit 
I could not, would not wed her. [Ai 

Sir P. Not wed her !— odswunds, man! — you 1 
prise me ! Why so— what hinders ? 

Sid, I beg you will not ask a reason for my reftu 
but, briefly and finally, it cannot be ; nor is it a ■ 
ject I can long converse upon. 
Sir P. Weel, weel, weel, sir, T have done, I b 

2 
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[SiDNBT iiti dotpn,^ Sit you down, man ; sit 
lown again ; sit yon down ; I shall mention it no 
;--not but I must confess honestly till you, friend 
!y,. that the match, had you consented to my pro- 
, besides profiting you, woald have been of sin- 
serrice tUt me likewise. Howeyer, you may still 
me as eifectually as if you had married her. 
(. Then, sir, I am sure I will, most heartily. 
P. I believe it, friend Sidney, and I thank you : 
e nae friend to depend upon but yourself. My 
is almost broke — I cannot help these tears^^nd, 
1 yon the fact at once, your friend Charles is struck 
a most dangerous malady— a kind of insanity-^ 
see' I cannot help weeping when I think of it— in 
— this Constantia, I am afraid, has cast an eyil 
pon him. Do you understand me ? 
U Not very well, sir. 

• P. Why, he is grievously smitten with the love 
r ; and, I am afraid, will never be cured without 
le of your assistance. 

^ Of my assistance ! pray, sir, in what manner? 
' P. In what manner ?— lord. Muster Sidney, how 
on ber so dull ? Now, then, my vara guid friend, 
^on would but give him that hint, and take an op- 
nity to speak a good word for him intill the wench ; 
inin yon wou*d likewise cast about a little, now,, 
ontrive to bring them together once ; why, in a' 
mys after, he would nae care a pinch of snuif for 
[SiDKEY starts up.l What is the matter with 
man ? What the devil gars you start, and look so 
nded? 

f. Sir, yon amaze me ! Tn what part of my mind 
idnct have you found that baseness, which entitles 
} treat me with this indignity ? 
P. Indignity! What indignity do you mean. 
Is askinff you to serve a friend with a wench an 
lity ? Stf, am I not your patron and benefactor, 

!l Tou are, sir, and I feel your bounty at my 
; but the virtuous gratitude that sowed the deep 
of it there, does not inform me that, in return, the 
s sacred fanction, or the social virtue of the man, 
be debased into the pupil* s pander, or the patron's 
tnte. 

P'. [Hisin^.] How! what, sir ?— do you dispute 7 

E 
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Are you nae my dependant, eh 7 and do yon hesiteto 
abont an ordinaiy civility, which is practised every- day 
by men and women of the first fashion? Sir, let meteU 
yon, however nice you may be, there is nae a client 
about the court that wou*d nae jump at sic an opporta- 
nity to oblige his patron. 

Sid. Indeed, sir, I believe the doctrine of pimplB|p 
for patrons, as well as that of prostituting eloqnenee 
and public trust for private lucre, may be learned in 
your party schools : for where faction and public vena- 
lity are taught as measures necessary to good goTem- 
ment and general prosperity, there every vice is to be . 
expected. 

Sir P. Oho ! oho ! vara weel, vara weel; fine ■laii' 
der upon ministers ! fine sedition against govenmieiit I 
O, ye villain ! — You— you — ^on are a black sheep, and' 
1*11 mark you. I am glad you show yourself. Tea, 
yes ; you have taken off the mask at last : yon have 
been in my service for many years, and I never knaw 
your principles before. 

Sid, Sir, you never affronted them before; if yov 
had, you should have known them sooner. 

Sir P. It is vara weel ; I have done with you. Ay, 
ay ; now I can account for my son's conduct — his aver-^ 
sions till courts, till ministers, levees, public business, 
and his disobedience till my commands. Ah ! you are a 
Judas— -a perfidious fellow : you have ruined the morals 
of ray son, you villain! But I have done with yon. 
However, this I will prophecy at our parting, for your 
comfort, that guin you are so very squeamish about 
bringing a lad and a lass together, or about doing sic an 
a harmless innocent job for your patron, you wiU never 
rise in the church. 

Sid. Though my conduct, sir, should not make me ' 
rise in her power, I am sure it will in her favour, in 
the favour of my own conscience, too, and in the esteem 
of all worthy men ; and that, sir, is a power and dig- 
nity beyond what patrons, or any minister, can bestow. 

lExU, L. 

Sir P. What a rigorous, saucy, stiff-necked rascal . 
it is ! I see my folly now ; 1 an undone by mine ain 
policy. This Sidney is the last rami that should have 
been about my son. The fellow, indeed, hath given 
him principles that might have done vara weel among 
th9 ancient Romans, but are damn*d unfit for the modem 
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.toiu. Wed, gain I had a thousand sonB, I neyer 
A*d raflbr one of these English university-bred fel- 
rs to be about a son of mine again ; for they have sic 
a pride of literature and character, and sic saucy 
prlith notions of liberty continually fermenting in 
if thooghta, that a man is never sure of them. But 
U am I to do ? Zoons I he must nae marry this beg- 
; I cannot set down tamely under that. Stay— hand 
^f^e. By the blood, I have it ! Yes, I have hit 
niL 

Enter Bbttt Hint, r. ' 

let^, (b.c.) O, sir! I have got the whole secret 
■ 

HrP, Abontwhat? 

?cMjr. About Miss Constantia. I have just got all 
particulars from farmer Hilford's youngest daugh- 
. Sukey Hilford. 

ir P. Weel, weel, but what is the story 7— quick, 
iek— what is it ? 

letCjf. Why, sir, it is certain that Miss Constantia 
I a sweetheart, or a husband ; a sort of a gentleman, 
a gentleman's gentleman, they don't know which, 
t lodges at Gaffer Hodge's ; for Sukey says she saw 
n together last night, in the dark walk, and Mrs. 
Mtantia was all in tears. 

Hr P. Zoons, I am afraid this is too guid news to be 
e. • 

iettjf. OI sir, *tis certainly true. — Besides, sir, 
' has just writ a letter to her gallant, and I have sent 
ID Qardener to her, who is . to carry it to him to 
dley. Now, sir, if your worship would seize it*— 
, see, sir — here John comes, with the letter in his 
Id. 
HrP, Step you out, Betty, and leave the fellow till 

UUy. I will, sir. lExU, L. 

Enter John, r. with a packet and a letter, 

fokn, [b. c. putting the packet into hU pocket,'] 
Bre, go you into my pocket. There's nobody in the 
rary, so I'll e'en go through the short way. Let me 
~what is the name?— Mel— Meltil—O, no! MeU 
le, at Gaffer Hodge's. 
UrP, (c.) What letter is that, sir? 

E 2 • 
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John. Letter, sir! 

8lr P. Give it me, sir. 

John. An*t please yea, sir, it is not mine. 

Sir P. Deliyer it this instant, sirrah^ or 111 break 
your head. 

John, There, there, your honour. 

Sir P. Begone, rascal. This, I suppose, will let vs 
intUl the whole business. 

John, [Aside,'] You have got the letter, old Surly, 
but the packet is safe in my pocket. I'll go and dellW 
that, however, for I will be true to poor Mrs. GonstiEii^ 
tia in spite of you. []BixU^ K. 

Sir P. [Reading the letter.'] Urn— urn— '' and Men 
my eyes with the sight of you." Um— um—*^ larow 
myself into your dear arms.'* — Zoons, this letter is tp- 
valuable. Aha, madam!— yes, this will do--4h^'wl 
do, I think. Let me see how it is directed—'* To Mr. 
Melville." Vary wed. ^ 

Enter "BwTtY^ L. 

O, Betty* you are an excellent w^nch-r-this lotter it 
worth a million. 

Betty. Is it as I suspected— to her gallant ? 

SirP, It is, it is. Bid Constantia pack out of the 
house this instant, and let them get a chaise rMdy to 
carry her wherever she pleases. But first send my wilb 
and son hither. 

Betty. I shall, sir. 

Sir P^ Do so ; begone. [Exit Bettt, r.] Aha, 
Maister Charles, I believe I shall cure yotk of your 
passion for a beggar now. I tliink he cannot be so lii- 
fatuated as to be a dupe. Let me see, how am I to act 
now ? Why^ like a true politician, I must pretend molt 
sincerity where I intend most deceit. 

Enter Egerton and Ladt Macstcophant, r. 

Weel, (l. c.) Charles, notwithstanding the misery you 
have brought upon me, I have sent for you and your 
mother, in order to convince you both of my, affectiipii 
and my readiness to forgive, nay, Qqd even to iqdqlge, 
your perverse passion. Sir, 9ince I find this Constantia 
has got l)old of your heart, and thM your mother and 
you think that you can never be bajppy without heir, 
why, I'll nae longer oppose your indmations. 
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Ryer^ Dear sir, yoa snatch me from the sharpest 
misery ; on my knees, let my heart thank yoa for this 
goodness. 

Lady AT. (r. c.) Let me express my thanks too, and 
roy joy ; for had you not consented to his marrying her, 
-we all should ha've been miserable. 

Sir P. Weel, I am glad I have found a way to please 
yoa both at last. But, my dear Charles, suppose, now, 
that this spotless yestal—this wonder of. virtue — this 
idol of your heart, should be a concealed wanton after 
a*? or should have an engagement of marriage, or an 
intrigue with another man, and is only making a dupe of 
yoa a' this time— I say, only suppose it, Charles— 
what would you think of her V 

Bger, (r.) I should think her the most deceitful, and 
most subtle of her sex : and, if possible, would never 
think of her again. 

Sir P. WilUyou give me your honour of that ? 

Eyer. Most solemnly, sir. 

Sir P. Enough; I am satisfied. You make me 
youiw again. Your prudence has brought tears of 
joy fra my very vitals. I was afraid you were fasci* 
natedwith the charms of a crack. Do you ken this 
hand? 

Eger. Mighty well, sir. 

Sir P. And you, madam 7 

Lady M, As well as I do my own, sir : it is Constan- 
tia*s. 

' Sir P. It i& so ; and a better evidence it is than any 
that can be given by the human tongue. Here is a 
warm, rapturous, lascivious letter, under the hypocriti- 
cal syren *s ain hand — ^her ain hand, sir. Ay, ay ; here — 
take and read it yourself. 

Byer. [Reads ] *' I have only time to tell yon, that 
the family have come down sooner than I expected, and 
that I cannot bless my eyes with the sight of you till 
the evening. The notes and jewels, which the bearer 
of this will deliver to you, were presented to me since I 
■aw you, by the son of my benefactor." — 

Sir P. [interrupting,'] Now mark. 

Eger, [Reads,} " All which I beg yoii will convert 
to your immediate use.'* — 

Sir P. Mark, I say. 

' Eger. [Reads.'] ** For my heart has no room for any 

e3 
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wish or fortime, but what contributes to your relief end 
happiness.*' — 

sir P. Oh, Charles, Charles ! do you see; sir, what 
a dupe she makes of you? But mark what followa. 

Eyer. [Aeodc.] " O, how I long to throw myself into 
your dear, dear arms ; to sooth your fears, your nppr^ 
hensions, and your sorrows. I have sometning' to tell 
you of the utmost moment, but will reserre it till we 
meet this eyening in the dark walk." 

Sir P. In the dark walk — in the dark walk— ah, m 
evil-eyed curse upon her i Yes, yes, she has been ofUin 
ill the dark walk, I belicYe. But r^ on. 

Eger, [Reads,} '* In the mean time, banish all fean, 
and hope the best from fortune, and your eyer dutilU 

**, Const ANTiA Harrikoton." 

Sir P, There^there's a warm epistle for you:— -• 
in short, the hussey, you must know, Is married till thf 
fellow. , 

Eger. Not unlikely, sir. 

Ladp M. Indeed, by her letter I believe she is. 

Sir P. Now, madam, what amends can you make 
me for countenancing your son*s passion for sic a. 
strumpet? And you, sir, what have you to say for 
your disobedience and your frenzy? O, Charlea, 
Charles ! 

Eger. Pray, sir, be patient; compose yourself a 
moment ; 1 will make you any compensation in my 
power. 

•Sir P. Then instantly sign the articles of marriage. 

Eger. The lady, sir, has never yet been consulted ; 
and I have some reason to believe that her heart is engag- 
ed to another man. 

Sir P. Sir, that's nae business of yours. I know 
she will consent, and that's aw we are to consider. O, 
here comes my lord. 

Enter Lord Lumbercourt, r. 

Ijyrd L. (r.) Sir Pertinax, every thing is ready, and 
the lawyers wait for us. 

Sir P. We attend your lordship. Where is Lady 
Rodolpha ? 

Lord L, Giving some female consolation to poor Con* 
stantia. Why, my lady— ha, ha, faal—I hear your 
vestal has been flirting. 
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Sir P. Yes, yes, my lord ; she's in vary guid order 
for any man tbat wants a wife and an heir till bis estate 
intill the barg^n. 

Euter TouLiKB, n. 

Totm, Sir, there is a man below that wants to speak 
to year honour upqn particular business. 

Sir P, I cannot speak till any body now — he must 
come another time : — baud— stay — what, is he a gentle- 
man? 

Tom, He- looks something like one, sir — a sort of a 
gentleman — ^but he seems to be in a kind of a passion ; 
for when I asked his name, he answered hastily^ltisno 
matter, friend ; go tell your master there is a gentleman 
here that must speak to him directly. 

Sir P, Most? ha I — vary peremptory indeed: 

pr'ythee, let us see him, for curiosity's sake. 

lExitToM. R. 

Enter Ladt Rodolpha, l. 

Lad^ R, Ol mj Lady Macsycophant, I am come an 
humble advocate for a weeping piece of female frailty, 
wha begs she may be permitted to speak till your lady- 
ship, before you finally reprobate her. 

Sir P. I beg your pardon. Lady Rodolpha, but it 
must not be ; see her she shall not. 

Ladff if. Nay, there can be no harm, my dear, in 
hearing what she has to say for herself. 

Sir P. 1 tell you it shall not be. 

Ladjf M, Well, my dear, I have done. 

JEfftferToMLiNS and Melvillb, R. 

Tom. (r.) Sir, that is my master. [^Exit, r. 

. Sir P. (c.) Weel, sir, what is your urgent business 
with me? 

Mel. (Rj) To shun disgrace, and punish baseness. 
. Sir P. Punish baseness ! what does the fellow mean? 
Wha are you, sir? 

Mel. A man, sir, and one whose fortune once bore as 
proud a sway as any within this country's limits. 

Lord L. You seem to be a soldier, sir. 

Mel. I was, sir ; and have the soldier's certificate ti^ 
prove my service — rags and scars. In my heart for ten 
long years, in India's parching clime, I bore my country's 
cause, and in noblest dangcj^s sustained it with my 
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sword ; at len^h, ungrateful peace, has laid me down 
where welcome war first took me up — in poTorty, and 
the dread of cruel creditors. Paternal affection brongfat 
me to my natiye land, in quest of an only cliild : I frand 
her, as I thought, amiable as parental fondness covld 
desire ; but fo^ seduction has snatched her from me, 
and hither am I come, fraught with a father's anger, 
and a soldier's honour, to seek the seducer, and glut k- 
yenge. 
Ladif M, Pray, sir, who is your daughter ? 
JdeL I blush to own her— but — Constantia. 
Eger, (l.) Is Constantia your daughter, sir ? 
Mel. She is ; and was the only comfort that nature, 
fortune, or my own extravagance, had left me. 

Sir P. Guid traith, then, I fancy yon will find bnl 
Yary little comfort fra her ; for she is nae better than 
she should be. She has had nae damage in this mansion. 
I am told she is with bairn ; but you may gang till Had- 
ley, till one farmer Hodge's, end there you may learn 
the whole story, and wha the father of the balm is, fra 
a cheeld they call Melyille. 
MeL Melyille! 
Sir P. Yes, sir, Melyille. 

Mel, O, would to heayen she had no crime to answer 
but her commerce with Melyille ! No, sir, he is not the 
man ; it is your son, your Egerton, that has sedneed 
her ; and here, sir, are the eyidence of his seduction. 
Eger, Of my seduction I 
Jlfe^. Of yours, sir, if your name be Egerton. 
Eger, I am that man, sir ; but pray what is your 
eyidence? 

MeL These bills, and these goi^^eous jewels, not to 
be had in her menial state, but at the price of chastity ! 
Not an hour since she sent them, imprudently sent them, 
by a seryant of this house : contagious infamy started 
from their touch. 

Eger, Sir, do you but clear her conduct with Melville, 
and I will instantly satisfy your fears concerning ib» 
jewels and her yirtue. 

Mel, Sir, you give me new life ; you are my better 
angel, I belieye in your words — ^your looks. Know, 
then, I am that Melyille. 

Sir P. How, sir, you that Melyille that was at far^ 
mer Hodge's 1 
MeL The same, sir ; it was he brought my Constan- 
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tia to my arm^ ; lodged and 9ccreted me — once my low- 
ly tenant, now my only friend. The fear of inexorable 
ereditors mi^de me change my name troxa. Harrington to 
Melrille, till I eoald see and consult some who once 
called themseWes my friends. 

Eger, (l.) Sir, suspend your fears and anger but for 
a few minutes ; 1 will keep my word with you religious- 
ly, and bring yonr Constantia to your arms, as yirtuous 
uid as happy as you could wish her. 

{Exit wUh Ladt Mac. l. 

Sir P. (l.) The clearing up of this wench*s Tirtue is 
damned unlucky ; I am afraid it will ruin a* our affairs 
again ; howerer, 1 have one stroke still in my head that 
will secore liie bargain with my lord, let matters gang 
as they will.— [Vfficfe.] — ^But I wonder, maister Mel- 
T ille, that you pid nae pick up some little matter of sil- 
ler in the Indies. Ah I there naTe been bonny fortunes 
snapt up there, of hite years, by some of the military 
blades. 

MeL It is very tme^ sir ; but it is an obseryation 
among soldier^, that there are some men who never 
meet with any thing in the service, but blows and ill-for- 
tune. I' was one of those, even to a proverb. 

8fr P: Ah I His pity, sir, a great pity, now, thatyo9 
did nae §fet a Mogul,' or some sic an animal, intill your 
clutches. Ah I X should Hke to have the strangling of 
a na^bb, fhe rummaging of his gold dust, his jewel- 
closet, Vfd a* his magazines of bars and ingots. Ha, 
ha, ha I giiid traith, naw, sic an a fellow would be a 
bonny cheeld to bring till this town, and to exhibit him 
ridfp'g on an elephant ; upon honour, a man might raise 
a poll tax by him, that would gang near to pay the debts 
ortbe^ntioq. [^Retires back, 

Enier Bobrton, Constantia, Ladt Macstco- 
PHANT, and Sidney, l. 

Eifer, Sir, I proodsed to satisfy your fears concerning 
vonr daughter's virtue ; apd my best proof is, that I 
hare made her the partner of my heart, and the tender 
guardian of my earthly happiness for life. 

Sir P. IRushes forward.'] How! married! 

Eger. I knqii^, ^Ir, at present, we shall meet your an- 
ger ; but time, reflection, and our dutiful conduct, we 
bdp^ will reconcile you to our happiness. 
'fir P. Never, never ; and, could I make you, her, 
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and a* your issue beggars, I would more hell, heaTCO, 
and earth, to do it. [Aimu k. 

Lord L, Why, SirPertinax, thisisatotalroTolatloiiy 
and will entirely ruin my aflhirs. 

Sir P. (c.) My lord, with the consent of your lord- 
ship and Laily Rodolpha, I have an expedient 'to oftar, 
that will not only punish that rebellions yillain, bnt ■»- 
swer every end that your lordship and the lady propoMd 
by the intended match with him. 

Lord L. (b. c.) I doubt it much, Sir Pertinax— I 
doubt it much. But, what is it, sir? What ii your 
expedient 7 

Sir P. My lord, 1 have another son, Sandy— Kh, he*s 
a guid lad— and, provided the lady and your lordabip 
have nae objection till him, every article of that rebfel*! 
intended marriage shall be amply fulfilled iip<Hi Lmdy 
Rodolpha's union with my younger son. . 

Lord L. Why, that is an expedient, indeed. Sir Pot- 
tinax. But what say you, Rodolpha 7 

Lady R, Nay, nay, my lord, as I ha nae reason to 
have the least affection till my cousin Egerton, and M 
my intended marriage with him was entirely an act of 
obedience till my grandmother, provided my cousin San- 
dy will be as agreeable till her ladyship as my cousin 
Charles here would have been, I have nae the least ob- 
jection till the change. Ay, ay ; one brother is as good 
to Rodolpha as another. 

Sir P. ril answer, madam, for your grandmother. 
Now, my lord, what say you ? 

Lord L. Nay, Sir Pertinax, so the agreement stands, 
all is right again. Come, child, let us begone. Ay, 
ay ; so my affairs are made easy, it is equal to me whom 
she marries. I say, Sir Pertinax, let them be bnt easy, 
and rat me if I care if she incorporates with the chain 
of Tarlary. . [Exity r. 

Sir P. As to you, my Lady Macsycophant, I suppose 
you concluded, before you gave your consent till this 
match, that there would be an end of a* intercourse be- 
twixt you and me. You shall have a jointure ; but not 
a bawbee besides, living or dead, shall you, or any of 
your issue, ever see of mine : and so, madam, live 
with your Constantia, with your son, and with that 
damned black sheep there. [ Exit^ n. 

Lady R, Weel, cousin Egerton, in spite of the am- 
bitious phrenzy of your father, and the thoughtless dis- 
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Bipation of mine, Don Gnpid has at last carried his point 
in favour of his devotees. But I must now take my 
leave ; and so, guid folks, I will leave you with the fag 
end of an aiild North-Country wish : '* May mutual 
love and guid humour be the guest of your hearts, the 
thianeof your tongues, and the blithsome subjects of 
aw your tricksey dreams through the rugged road of this 
deceitful world ; and may our tkthers be an example till 
oanelves, to treat our bairns better than they have treat- 
ed US.*' \_Exitj R. 

Bger, Yon seem melancholy, sir. 

MeL These precarious turns of fortune, sir, will press 
upon the heart ; for, notwithstanding my Constantia's 
happiness, and mine in her's, I own I cannot help feel-- 
ing some regret, that my misfortunes should be the cause 
of any disagreement between a father and the man to 
whom I am under the most endearing obligations. 

Effer. Yon have no share in his disagreement ; if af- 
fluence can procure content and ease, they are within 
our reach. My fortune is ample, and shall be dedicated 
to the happine^i of this domestic circle. — 

** My scheme, though mock*d by knave, coquette, and 

fool. 
To thinking minds will prove this golden rule : 
In all pursuits, but chiefly in a wife. 
Not wealUi, but morals, make the happy life.*' 



THE END. 
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REMARKS. 



€^%$ Iimraetant. 

lys of FIvquhar are of a light, battling, and bamoroas cast. 
: t«H wit Ikan thoie of Yanbargh, Gongreve, and Wycher- 
hey hvn las indelicacy, and art better adapted for reprc- 

wtft tha vceeptioD, perhaps, of ** Love for Love." Par- 
I ao deep ini^t into character— liis design was to prodace 
Inldi of erery-day manners. His dialogue, however, b nei* 
DOT low, as Pope describes it, but easy and gay ; and his 
well oondacted, and fail of interest. The three first acts 
eendtlBg-OiBoer are so charmingly written, that we should 
Bfly pronoonce it not only his best comedy, but one of 
fliBedles of it* time, were not the two last so anequally 

As it is, we may give the preference to Tbe Inconstant ; 
ftqrcat is maintained very ingeniously to the close. 
H of this comedy, and some of the scenes, are borrowed 
mnont and Fletcher's Wild-Goose Chase. The incident in 
tet, upon wUch the denouement torns — via., that of Oriana, 

as a page, rescuing her lover in tho courtesan's house, is 
e fiDOBded on a real circumstance, that happened to the au- 
srif, wImo on military duty abroad. It is introdoced with 
9priety, and managed with sliill, and gives a serious and 
ne to the conclusion. The scene is laid in Paris, and has a 

reference to French manners. Young Mirabel is a lover 
ar whim ; his passion must be talcen by surprise ; he most 
id into bliss ; he will not seice happiness when it courts his 
:e;— it is only when it is gone by, and seemiogly unattain- 
t it has any charms for him ; then, indeed, he regrets hb 
ice, and, like the spendthrift of time, exclaims— 

" But now it is past, and I sigh 
huA I grieve that I prised it no more.** 

Irabel b an ancient reveller, somewhat too free in his con- 
and manners, yet withal a reasonable man ; for he can 
lowanoe for his son's follies, which seem to be part of (he 
fltleman's patrimonial inheritance. Like Dr. Johnson, who 
^er soffer anybody (o abose Garrick— bat ki$nsetf, Old Mi- 
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rabel is parlicaUrly tenacious of Bob's rtepaUtion, except when H li 
in bis own hands ; be then avails Iiimseir of his pareaul privUe|e 
and lays about biiii without mercy. 

Bisarre is a character truly French ; the is gay, satirical, nilt'. 
chievons, and intriguing. Dnrutftte is an original— an odd medley 
of awlcward basbfulucss and modest assurance: be Is a gentleman of 
too much sensibility to endure Jlouting ; a sharp word atrlket bla 
dnmb— a scornful look annihilates him. Nothing can be better 
ceived than the interviews between this comic pair. The 
where Bisarre, after having fairly danced and umlked him ont «f 
breath, desires him to ut down, and deliver his despatch, and ihm 
tead« bim a lecture, which every fop who makes light of female !«• 
putation wonld do well to hear ; and that, also« #here the receives 
froi^ him her lesson in ogling, and undertalces to confeai her AnUtt; 
the mock-gravity of her responses ; ber sabstitution of " jnrjvff* tm 
**Jlirt ;** her horse-laugh when she is commanded to ay like • 
queen in a tragedy ; and the apropos entrance of the ladiea to hnim 
*' the mighty man** with the " buUfac^*—^iht *' great dairy-maid li 
man's clothes \'* are equal to anything in the comedy of tlint diy* 
The wit and spirit of this lively lady are more than matched li 
Yoang Mirabel. Was ever Virgil so comically quoted, orpQ# 
Vido so irreverently introduced, as in the' scene where he Aminfe 
the lady's angry English with elegant Latin I All the ehanelcrt 
in this comedy are kept up with astonishing spirit : the wit (AM 
species of wit in which Congreve luxuriated) does not aboand ; hii 
humour, vivacity, and whim, are never allowed a moment's resfdte. 

Bannifter, in Dnrut6te, and Mrs. Jordan, in Bisarre, who does not 
remember, that was present at the revival of The Inconstant, twentg 
years agot Bannister's good-humoured face dimpled into a thoit 
sand smiles — Mrs. Jordan's countenance, arch and beantifnl in c* 
pression ; Jack^s irresistibly comic tones — ^Thalia's voice, " moll 
mnsicai, most melancholy," though on this occasion she dispehiad 
vdtb the latter quality — give us an utter disrelish for all sacceediif 
attempts. The crown must be divided between Elliston and Charici 
Kemble, in Young Mirabel ;— yet, as Juliana says, in 7%e Honqf' 
Moon, " we cannot help our dreams ; " and Elliston, at Old Drwrf, 
surrounded by the comic host which once adorned that magniliceot 
theatre, sometimes surprises os, tweaking, in his own peculiar 
ner, the Brovti's nose, 

6r 
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THE INCONSTANT. 



ACT I. 



SCENE l.^ The Street. 

Enter Dugard and hi$ man Petit, in Riding' 

habits, L. 

I>ug. (c.) Sirrah, what's the clock I 

Pet, (l, c.) Turned of eleven, sir. 

Dug. No more I We have rid a swinging pace from 
Nemours since two this morning ! Petit, run to Rous- 
seau's, and bespeak a dinner at a louis-d*or a head, to 
be ready by one. 

Pet. How many will there be of you, sir ? 

Dug. Let me see ; Mirabel one, Duret^te two, my- 
self three—* 

Pet. And I four. 

Dug. How now, sir ! at your old travelling famili- 
arity I When abroad, you had some freedom for want 
of better company ; but, among ray friends at Paris, 

Sray remember your distance. Be gone, sir. [Exit 
'ktit, h.] This fellow's wit was necessary abroad, 
i i^ot he's too cunning for a domestic : I must dispose of 
'Him some way else, (r.) Who's here? Old Mirabel 
; ^nd my sister I my dearest sister I 

Enter Old Mirabel and Oriaxa, l. 

f Ori. (c.) My brother ! Welcome. 

\ - Dug. Monsieur Mirabel ! I*m heartily glad to see 

. O. Mir. (l.) Honest Mr. Dugard, by the blood of 
^Pim Mirabels, I'm your most humble servant. 

Dug. Why, sir, you've cast your skin sure, you're 
^lisk and pray« lusty health about you, no sign of age 
^t your silver hairs. 
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O.Mir, Silver hairs! Then they are qnioksilYW 
hairs, sir. Whilst I have golden pockets, let my halii' 
be silver an they will. Adsbud, sir, I can dance, aoAij 
sing, and drink, and— no, I can't wencb. But, Mr. ' 
Dugard, no news of my son Bob in all your traTeU ? 

Dug, Your son*s come home, sir. 

O. Mir. Gome home ! Bob come home ! By 
blood of the Mirabels, Mr. Dugard, what say yet 

Ori, Mr. Mirabel returned, sir? 

Dug. (r.) He*s certainly come, and you may seehbi 
within this hour or two. 

O. Mir. Swear it, Mr. Dugard, presently swear it. 

Dug. Sir, he came to town with me this morning: 
left him at the Bagnieurs, being a little disordered 
-riding, and I shall see him again presently. 

0. Mir. (r. c.) What ! and he was ashamed to aski 
blessing with his boots on. A nice dog 1 Well, 
how fares the young rogue, ha ? 

Dug. A fine gentleman, sir. He'll' be his own 
senger. 

O. Mir. A fine gentleman ! But is the rogue like 
still ? 

Dug. Why yes, sir ; he's very like his mother, and' 
as like you as most modem sons are to their fathers. 

0. Mir. Why, sir, don't you think that I begat himt.j 

Dug. Why yes, sir; you married his mother, ani') 
he inherits your estate. He's very like you, upon ny 
word. 

OH. And pray, brother, what's become of his honeir 
companion, DuretOte? 

Dug. Who, the captain? The very same he wot 
abroad ; he's the only Frenchman I ever knew that 
could not change. Your son, Mr. Mirabel, is mois 
obliged to nature for that fellow's composition than ftT 
his own : for he's more happy in Duret§te's foUy thtfT 
his own wit. In short, they are as inseparable as fingcf 
and thumb ; but the first instance in the world, 1 b** 
lieve, of opposition in friendship. 

0. Mir. Very well ; will he be home to dinner, thisk 
ye? 

Dug. Sir, he has ordered me to bespeak a dinner ibf * 
us at Rousseau's, at a louis-d'or a head. 

O. Mir. A louis-d'or a head ! Well said. Bob ; by 
the blood of the Mirabels, Bob's improved. But, Mr. 
Dugard, was it so civil of Bob to visit Monsieur Rous* 
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re Ufl own natural father, eh? Hark ye, 
lat think you now of a fellow that can eat 
r« a whole louis-d*or at a sitting ? He must 
og as Hercules, life and spirit in abundance. 
iy I don't wonder at these men of quality, 
own wiyes can't serve 'em. A louis-d'or a 
enough to stock the whole nation with bas- 
faith. Mr. Dugard, I leave you with your 

. c.) Well, sister, I need not ask you how 
ar looks resolve me ; fair, tall, well-shaped ; 
ost grown out of my remembrance. 
) Why truly, brother, I look pretty well, 
m and my toilet ; I eat three meals a day, 
lerry when up, and sleep soundly when I'm 

Bt, sUter, you remember that, upon my going 
t would choose this old gentleman for your 

he's no more related to our family than 
»hn, and I have no reason to think you mis- 
management of your fortune : therefore, pray 

as to tell me without reservation the true 
aUng such a choice. 

okye, brother, you were going a rambling, 
proper, lest I should go a rambling too, that 
should take care of me. Old Monsieur Mi- 
n honest gentleman, was our father's friend, 
young lady in this house whose company I 
irbo has chosen him for her guardian as well 

1io, Mademoiselle Bisarre ? 
16 same ; we live merrily together, without 
reproach ; we make much of the old gentle- 
ten us, and he takes care of us ; we eat what 
o to bed when we please, rise when we will, 
3k we dance and sing, and upon Sundays go 
lurch, and then to the play. — Now, brother, 
eac motives for choosing this gentleman for 
an, perhaps I had some private reasons, 
ot so private as you imagine, sijster; your 
ung Mirabel is no secret, I can assure you ; 
>lic that all your friends are ashamed on't. 
'my word then, my friends are very bashful ; 
n afraid, sir, that those people are not ashamed 

A 3 
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enough at their own crimeg, who have so many blnshei 
to spare for the faults of their neighbour^. 

Dug, Ay but, sister, the people say 

Orh Pshaw, hang the people ; their court of inqnliy 
is a tavern, and their informer claret : they ihUik M 
they drink, and swallow reputations like loches : a lady'i 
health goes briskly round with the glass, but ber bo* 
nour is lost In the toast. 

Dvg. Ay ; but, sister, there is still something— 
Ori. If there be something, brother, His none of the 
people's something ; marriage is my thing, and I*U ' 
stick to*t. 

Dug, Marriage I Young Mirabel marry ! He*U 
build churches sooner. Take heed, sister ; though your 
honour stood proof to his home-bred assaults, you most 
keep a stricter guard for the future : he has now got tha 
foreign air, and the Italian softness ; Ills wit*s improied 
by converse, his behaviour finished by observation, aid 
his assurances confirmed by success. Sister, I can ts- 
sure you he has made his conquests ; and 'tis a plagw 
upon your sex, to be the soonest deceived by those very 
men that you know have been false to others. 

Ori, For heaven's sake, brother, tell me no more of 
his faults ; for if you do I shall run mad for him : tty 
no more, sir ; let me but get him into the bands of nt- 
trimony, I'll spoil his wandering, I warrant him ; ITl 
do his business that way, never fear. 

Dug. Well, sister, 1 won't pretend to understand the 
engagements between you and your lover ; I expect, 
when you have need of my counsel or assistance, you 
will let me know more of your affairs. Mirabel is a 
gentleman, and, as far as my honour and interest can 
reach, you may command me to the furtherance of your 
happiness : in the mean time, sister, I have a great 
mind to make you a present of another humble servant; 
a fellow that I took up at Lyons, who has served ma 
honestly ever since. 

Or I. Then why will you part with him? 
Dug, He has gained so insufferably on my good hu- 
mour, that he's grown too familiar ; but the fellow's 
cunning, and may be serviceable to you in your affair 
with Mirabel. Here he comes. 

Enter Petit, r. 
Well, sir, havie you beeh at Rousseau's ? 
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Pet. Ye6, sir, and who should I find there but Mr. 
Mirabel and the captain, hatching as warmly oTer a 
tub of ice, a9 two hen pheasants oyer a brood. They 
would not let me bespeak any thing, for fhey had dined 
before I came. 

Dug, Come, sir, you shall serve my sister ; I shall 
still continue kind to you. Wait on your lady home. 
Petit. [fixtf, R. 

Pet, A chair, a chair, a chair ! 
* Ori, No, no, I*ll walk home, 'tis but next door. 

\Exeuntj l. 



SCENE 11.—^ Tavern. 

MiBABEL and Durbtetb sitting at a Table. 

Mir, Welcome to Paris once more, my dear captain ; 
we have eat heartily, drank roundly, paid plentifully, 
and let it go for once. I liked every thing but our wo- 
men, they look*d so lean and tawdry « poor creatures I 
'tis a sure sign the army is not paid. Give me the plump 
Venetian, brisk and sanguine, that smiles upon me like 
the glpwing sun, and meets my lips like sparkling wine, 
her person shining as the glass, and spirit like the foam- 
ing liquor. 

D%r, Ah, Mirabel, Italy, I grant you ; but for our 
women here in France, they are such thin brawn-fallen 
jades. 

Mir. There's nothing on this side the Alps worth my 
humble servipe t*ye — Ha, Roma la santa ! Italy for my 
money ; XRise and come forward'] their customs, gar- 
dens, buildings, paintings, music, polices, wine, and 
women ! the paradise of the world ;— not pester 'd with 
a parcel of precise old gouty fellows, that would debar 
their children every pleasure that they themselves are 
past the sense of : commend me to the Italian familiar- 
ity: Here, son, there's fifty crowns ; go pay your gfirl 
her week's allowance. 

Dur, (l. c.) Ay, these are your fathers for you, that 
understand the necessities of young men ; not like ou 
musty dads, who, because they cannot fish themselves, 
would muddy the water, and spoil the sport of them 
that can. But now you talk of the plump, what d'ye 
think of a Dutch woman ? 
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Mir, (h. c.) a Dutch woman's too eompact ; nay, 
every thing among them is so ; a Dutch man is thick, i 
Dutch woman is squab, a Dutch horse is round, a Duteh 
dog is short, a Dutch ship is broad-bottomed ; and, In 
short, one would swear the whole product of the coim- 
try were cast in the same mould with their cheeses. 

Dur, Ay, but, Mirabel, you have forgot the ESng^ 
lish ladies. 

Mir. The women of England were excellent, did they 
not take such insufferable pains to ruin what nature hafe 
made so incomparably well. But come, Duretdte, let 
us mind the business in hand ; mistresses we must have, 
and must take up with the manufacture of the place, and 
upon a competent diligence we shall find those in Paris 
shall match the Italians from top to toe. 

Dur. Ay, Mirabel, you will do well enough, bat 
what will become of your friend ? you know I am lo 
plaguy bashful, so naturally an ass upon these oc- 
casions, that 

Mir, Pshaw, you must be bolder, man : travel three 
years, and bring home such a baby as bashfulness I A 
great lusty fellow ! and a soldier I fie upon it. 

Dur. Lookye, sir, I can visit, and I can ogle a little 
— as thus, or thus now — but if they chance to gfive me 
a forbidding look, as some women, you know, have a 
devilish cast with their eyes — or if they cry — what d'ye 
mean ? what d'ye take me for ? Fie, sir, rememh«r 

who I am, sir A person of quality to be used at this 

rate I *egad, I*m struck as flat as a frying pan. 

31ir. Words o*course I never mind 'em : turn yon 
about upon your heel with a jant6e air ; hum out the 
end of an old song ; cut a cross caper, and at her again. 

Dur. ^Imitates Aim.] No, hang it, 'twill never do. 
Cons, what did iny father mean by sticking me up in an 
university, or to* think that I should gain any thing by 
my head, in a nation whose genius lies all in thebr 

heels ? Well, if ever I come to have children of my 

own, they shall have the education of the country; they 
shall learn to dance before they can walk, and be taught 
to sing before they can speak. 

Mir. (l. c.) Come, come, throw off that childish 
humour, put on assurance, there's no avoiding it ; stand 
all hazards, thou'rt a stout lusty fellow, and hast a good 
estate ; look bluff, Hector, yon have a good side-box 
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I nretty impudent face ; so, that's pretty well.*- 
BUowwent abroad like an ox, and is returned like 

[^Atide, 
', (b* o.) Let me see now how I look. IPulh 
oo€ket-gla§8, and looks on*t.'] A side-box face, 
a? 'Egad, I donH like it, Mirabel. Fie, sir, 
iboM your friends, I could not wear such a face 
best countess in Christendom. 
. Why can't you, blockhead, as well as I ? 
. Why, thou hast impudence to set a good face 
my tmng ; I would change half my gold for half 
aai, with all my heart. Who comes here ? Odso» 
el, your ihther I 

Enter Old Mirabel, l. 

Iflr. Where's Bob 7 dear Bob? 

'• [Kneels, c.l Your blessing, sir. 

Ififr. (l. g.) My blessing ! Damn ye, ye young 

; why did not you come to see your father first, 

f My dear boy, ^Rises'] I am heartily glad to 

ee, my dear child, faith— Captain DuretSte, by 

omi of the Mlrables, I*m yours— well, my lads, 

k bniTely, faith. Bob, hast got any money left? 

• (l. c.) Not a farthing, sir. 

tflr, (c.) Why, then I wont't gi' thee a sous. 

'• I did but jest, here's ten pistoles. 

Mir. Why, then herd's ten more ; I love to bo 

able to those that don't want it. Well, and how 

ike Italy, my boys ? 

'• O the garden of the world, sir ; Rome, Naples, 

9, Milan, and a thousand others — all fine. 

\iir. Ay, say you so ? and they say, that Chiari 

f fine too. 

•. (r. c.) Indifferent, sir, very indifferent ; a very 

' air ; the most unwholesome to a French consti- 

in the world. 

. Pshaw, nothing on't ; these rascally gazetteers 

alsinformed you. 

Wir, Misinformed me! Oons, sir, were not we 

1 there? 

'. Beaten, sir ! the French beaten 1 

ITir. Wliy, how was it, pray, sweet sir ? 

'. Sir, the captain will tell you. 

f. No, sir, your son will tell you. 

'. The captain was in the action, sir. 
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Dur. Your sod saw moro than I, sir, for be was a 
looker on. 

O. Mir. Confound you both for a brace of oowards:. 
here are no Germans to overhear you ; why don't ye 
tell me how it was 1 

Mir, Why, then you must know, that we marched up 
a body of the finest, bravest, well-dressed fellows in the 
universe ; our commanders at the head of us, all lace 
and feather, like so many beaux at a ball — I don*t be- 
lieve there was a man of 'em but could dance a charmer, 
morbleu ! 

O, Mir. Dance ! very well, pretty fellows, faith I i 

Mir. We capered up to their very trenches, and there 
saw, peeping over, a parcel of scarecrow, olive-coloured 
gunpowder fellows, as ugly as the devil. 

Dur, *£gad, I shall never forget the looks of them 
wliile I have breath to fetch. 

. Mir. They were so civil indeed as to welcome ii 
with their cannon ; but for the rest, we found them endi 
unmannerly, rude, unsociable dogs, that we grew tired 
of their company, and so we even danced back again. . 

O. Mir. And did ye all come back ? 

Mir. No, two or three tliousand of us stayed behind. 

O. Mir. Why, Bob, why ? 

Mir, Pshaw— because they could not come that night. 
But come, sir, we were talking of something else : pray 
how does your lovely charge, the fair Oriana ? 

O. Mir. Ripe, sir, just ripe ; you'll find it better en- 
gaging with her than with the Germans, let me tell you. 
And what would you say, my young Mars, if I had a 
Venus for thee too? come. Bob, [Takes a hand qf 
each^ your apartment is ready, and pray let your frieiA 
be my guest too; you shall command the house be- 
tween ye, and I'll be as merry as the best of you. 

[Exeunt f l. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I.— 0/rf MirabeVi House, 

Enter Oriana and Bisarrb, l. 

Bit. (r. c.) And you loye this young rake, d*ye ? 

Ori. (c.) Yes. 

Bis. In spite of all his ill usage ? 
• Ori. I can't help it. 

Bis, What's the matter wi'ye ? 

Ori. Pshaw! 

Bis, O, hang all your Cassandras and Cleopatras for 
me. — Pr'ythee mind your airs, modes, and fashions; 
your stays, gowns, and feathers. 

Ori. Pr*ythee be quiet, Bisarre; you know lean be 
as mad as you when this Mirabel is out of my head. 
' Bis, I warrant now, you'll play the fool when he 
comes, and say you love him ; eh I 

Ori. Most certainly ;— I can't dissemble, Bisarre : — 
besides, 'tis past that, we're contracted. 

Bis. Contracted ! alack-a-day, poor thing. What 
you have changed rings, or broken an old broad-piece 
between you ! Well, I must confess, I do love a little 
coquetting with all my heart ! my business should be to 
break gold with my lover one hour, and crack my pro- 
mise the next ; he should find me one day with a Prayer- 
book in my hand, and with a play-book another ; he 
should have my consent to buy the wedding-ring, and 
the next moment would laugh in his face. 

Ori. O my dear, were there no greater tie upon my 
heart than there is upon my conscience, I would soon 
throw the contract out o 'doors ; but the mischief on't 
is, I am so fond of being tied that I'm forced to be just, 
and the strength of my passion keeps down the inclina- 
tion of my sex. But here's the old gentleman. 

Enter Old Mirabel, l. 

b.Mir. (l.) Where's my wenches? where'smytwo 
little girls, eh 1 have a care, look to yourselves, faith, 
they're a coming, the travellers are a coming. Well I 
which of you two will be my daughter-in-law now? 
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Bisarre, (c.) Bisarre, what say you, mad-cap ? Minibd 
is a pure wild fellow. 
, Bis, I like him the worse. 

O. Mir. [To Bis.] You lie, hussy, you like him 
the better, indeed you do : what say you, my t'other 
little Filbert, eh? 

Ori, I suppose the gentleman will choose for himself, 
sir. 

O. Mir. Why, that's discreetly said, and so he shall. 

Enter Mirabel and Duretete, l. and formal^ 

bow to the Ladies. 

Bob, harkye, you shall marry one of these girls, sirrah. 

Mir. (l.) Sir, 1*11 marry *em both, if you please. 

Bis, (r.) He'll find that one may serve his tom, 

lAHds. 

O. Mir, (c.) Both I Why, you young dog, d'ye ban- 
ter roe ? Gome, sir, take your choice. Duretdte, yoa 
shall have your choice too ; but Robin shall c1ioob4 
first. Gome, sir, begin. 

[Mir. and Dur. squabble on l. about going t9 
accost the Ladies, 

Mir. Let me see. [Takes out his glass, 

O. Mir. Well I which d'ye like ? 

Mir, (l.) Both. 

O. Mir. But which will you marry? 

Mir. (c.) Neither. 

O. Mir. (c.) Neither— Don't make roe angry, now. 
Bob ; pray don't make me angry. — Lookye, sirrah, if I 
don't dance at your wedding to-morrow, I shall be very 
glad to cry at your grave. 

Mir. That's a bull, father. 

O. Mir. A bull ! Why, how now, ungrateful sir, 
did I make thee a man, that thou shouldst make me a 
beast ? 

Mir. Your pardon, sir ; I only meant your ex- 
pression. 

O. Mir. Harkye, Bob, learn better manners to your 
father before strangers : I won't be angry this time.— 
But, oons, if ever you do't again, you rascal, remember 
what I say. [Exit, l. 

Mir. Pshaw, what does the old fellow mean by mew- 
ing me up here with a couple of green girls ? Gome, 
Duretete, will you go ? 
Ori. (c.) I hope, Mr> Mirabel, you han't for^pot— 
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N'o, BO, madam, T han't forgot; I hare brought 
>OMDd little Italian curiosities ; I^U assnre yoa, 
u fw as a himdred pistoles would reach, I han*t 
le least circamstance. 
lir, you misunderstand me. 
>dao, the relics, madam, from Rome. I do 
r now yoa made a tow of chastity before my 
I ; a TOW of chastity, or something lilce it ; 
•t, madam? 

I, sir, I'm answered at present. [JSxff, a. 

She was coming foil month upon me with her 
Would I might dispatch t*other. [To Dua. 
Mirabel— tliat lady there, obserrener, she's 
la pntty, faith, and secerns to have but few 
I like her mainly ; spealc to her, man, pr'ythee 
her. [Apart to M i r . 

Madam, here's a gentleman, who declares— 
L.C.) Madam, don't believe him, I declare 
Wliat the devil do you mean, man 1 
le sayi, madam, that you are as beautiful as 

la tells a damned lie, madam ; I say no such 
re ^ou mad, Mirabel ? Why, I shall drop 
fa shame. 

Lnd so, madam, not doubting bat your ladyship 
him as well as he does you, I thinic it proper 
fon together. [Going^ l. Dur. holds Aim. 
Hold, hold. Why, Mirabel, friend, sure vou 

so barbarous as to leave me alone ? Pr'ytnee 
her for yourself, as it were. Lord, Lord, that 
nun should want impudence ! 
fon loolc mighty demure, madam — She's deaf, 

[Apart to Dur. 

had much rather have her dumb. [Apart. 

'he gravity of your air, madam, promises some 
nary fruits from your study, which moves us. 
isity to inquire the subject of your ladyship's 
Ltion. Not a word ! 

hope in the Lord she's speechless : if she be, 
e this moment. — Mirabel, d*ye tbinlc a wo- 
mce can be natural ? [Apart. 

lit the forms that logicians introduce, and 
>ceed from simple enumeration, are dubi table, 
ed only upon admittance 

B 
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Mir. Hoitv-toity! what a plagve hare wa haief 
PUto in petticoats. 

Jhur, Ay, ay, let her go on, man ; the talks la Hf 
own mother-tongue. 

BU, *Tis exposed to invalidity from a oontradialQrj 
instance, looks only upon common operations, and is i^ 
finite in its termination. 

Mir, Rare pedantry. 

Dur. Axioms 1 Axioms ! Self-eTident principles. 

Bis, Then the ideas wherewith the mind is preoeeii- 
pate.~0 gentlemen, I hope you*ll pardon my cogitallsB; 
I was involved in a profound point of philosophy ;- M 
I shall discuss it somewhere else, being satisfied ikst 
the subject is not agreeable to your sparks that iihiCmi 
the vanity of the times. [ExU^ u 

Mir. O-o thy way, good wife Bias : do yon near, D» 
retfite ? Dost hear this starched piece of austerity t 

Dur. 8he*s mine, man ; she*s mine : my owntalcotti 
a T. I'll match her in dialects, faith. I was sens 
3rear8 at the university, man, nursed up with Barliui, 
Celarunt, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton. Did yoq. siV 
know, man, that 'twas metaphysics made me an ass I ft 
was, faith. Had she talked a word of singing, daqeisg, 
plays, fashions, or the like, I had foundered aft the fiitf 
stra ; but as she is— Mirabel, wish me joy. . 

Mir. You don't mean marriage, I hope ? 

Dur. No, no, I am a man of more honour, 

Mir. Bravely resolved, captain ; now for thy eredit, 
warm me this frozen snow-ball, 'twill be a oonqasil 
above the Alps. 

Dur, But will you promise to be always near me t 

Mir, Upon all occasions, never fear. 

Dur. Why then you shall see me in two monuoll 
make an induction from my love to her hand, from h« 
hand to her mouth, from her mouth to her heart, and so 
conclude in her bed, categorematice. [£»i<, L. 

Mir, Now the game begins, and my fool is entered. 
But here comes one to spoil my sport ; now shall I be 
teased to death with this old-fashioned contract. I 
should love her too, if I might do it my own way ; bat 
she'll do nothing without witnesses, forsooth. I wondor 
women can be so immodest. 

Enter Oriana, r. 
Welly madam, ifHty d'ye follow me ? 
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B. oO Well, ilr, why d*ye shim me ? 

Cm) 'Til my humour, madam, and I'm naturally 

lyiuUnatton. 

lava you forgot our contract, sir 1 

Ul I remember of that contract is, that it was 

M three years ago, and that's enough in con- 

> forget the reston't. 

ns aufllcient, sir, to recollect the passing of 

I that dreumstanoe I presume lies the force of 

aaon. 

Obligations, madam, that are forced upon the 

le m npon theoonsdence ; I was a sUto to my 

ftaeu'I pasied the instrument; but the recovery 

Miom Biakes the contract yoid. 

/ona, Mr. Mirabel, these expressions I ez- 

"om Ae raillery of your humour, but I hope for 

9mt Mntimenta from your honour and genero- 

jQokye, madam, as for my generosity, *tis at 
riee, with all my heart : I'U iLeep you a coach 
kOffica, if you please, only permit me to iLeep 
ir to myself; for I cai^ assure you, madam, that 

called honour is a circumstance absolutely nn- 
^ In a natural correspondence between male and 
■nd he's a madman that lays it out, considering 
ty, upon any such trivial occasions. There's 
squired of us by our friends, and honour due to 
in, and they return it to us again; but I never 
a man that left but an inch of his honour in a 

keeping, that could ever get the least account 
MMider, madam, you have no such thing amonff 
tie a main point of policy to Iteep no faith with 
it^-thon art a pretty little reprobate, and so 
ibout thy business. 

FeU, sir, even all this will I allow to the gaiety 
smper; your travels have improved your ta- 
lking, but they are not of force, I hope, to im- 

morals. 

f orals I Why there 'tis again now — I tell thee, 
are Is not the least occasion for morals in any 
between you and I. — DonH you know, that of 
sree iii the world tliere is no such cozenage and 
in the traffic between man and woman? We 
our lives long how to put tricks upon one ano- 
D fowler lays abroad more nets for his game, 

B 2 
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nor a hanter for his prey, than yoa do to oatch poor ift* 
nocent men.— Why do yoa sit three or foar nom at 
yoar toilet in a morning ? only with a YiUatnous dealgi 
to make some poor fellow a fool before night. Whtl 
d*ye sigh for? What d*ye weep for? What d'yo pin 
for? Why, for a husband. Tliat is, yoa implore PtotJ- 
dence to assist you in the just and pious desini of miJc- 
ing the wisest of all his creatures a fool, and Uie head of 
the creation a slave. 

Ori. (l. c.) Sir, I am proud of my power» wad oi 
resoWed to use it. 

3Iir. Hold, hold, madam, not so fast.— As yoa hare 
variety of vanities to make coxcombs of ns, so we Iwff 
vows, oaths, and protestations, of all sorts and liiM, tff 
make fools of you. And this, in short, my dear-ccaa* 
ture. is our present condition. I have sworn and Usd 
briskly to gain my ends of you; your ladyship hH 

eatched and painted violently to gain your ends of «a 
!ut since we are both disappohited, let us make a dram 
battle, and part clear on both sides. 

Ori. (c.) With all my heart, sir ; give me up my eoB* 
tract, and 1*11 never see your face again. 

Mir. (h. c.') Indeed I won't, child. 

Ori. What, sir, neither do one thing nor t'other t 

Jlfir. No, you shall die a maid, unless yoa pleaia ta 
be otherwise upon my terms. 

Ori. Sir, you're a 

Mir. What am I, mistress ? 

Ori. (r. c.) a villain, sir! 

Jlftr. I am glad on*t — I never knew an honest fellow 
in my life, but was a villain upon these occasions.— 
Ha'nt you drawn yourself now into a very pretty di- 
lemma? Ha, ha, ha ! the poor lady has made a vow of 
virginity, when she thought of making a vow for the 
contrary. Was ever poor woman so cheated into ohss- 
tity? 

Ori. Sir, my fortune is equal to yours, my friends as 
powerful, and both shall be put to the test, to do me 
justice. 

Mir. What I you'll force me to marry yon, will ye! 

Ori. Sir, the law shall. 

Mir. But the law can*t force me to do any thing else, 
canitt 

Ori. Pshaw, I despise thee — monster. 

Mir. Kiss and be flriends then— Don't cry, child, 
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and yoa shall have your sugar-plum — Come, madam, 
d*ya think I could be so unreasonable as to make you 
CM all your life long ? No, I did but jest, you shall hate 
your liberty ; here, take your contract and give me 
adne. 

OrL No, I won*t. 

Mir. Eh 1 What is the girl a fool ? 

OrL No, sir, you shall find me cunning enough to do 
myself justice ; and since I must not depend upon your/ 
Idtb, I'U be revenged and force you to marry me out of 
spite. 

-, Mir, Then 1*11 beat thee out of spite ; and make a 
moat eoofonnded husband. 

Ori, O, sir, I shall match ye : a good husband makes 
a good wife at any time. 

Mir. 1*11 rattle down your china about your ears. 

OrL And 1*11 rattle about the city to run you in debt 
for more. 

Mir. I'll tear the lace off your clothes, and when you 
swoon for vexation, yon sha*nt have a penny to buy a 
bottle of hartshorn. 

Ori, And you, sir, shall have hartshorn in abun- 
dance. 

Mir. I'll keep as many mistresses as I have coach- 
horaes. 

Ori. And 1*11 keep as many gallants as you have 
gttooms. 

Mir. Bat, sweet madam, there is such a thing as a 
divorce. 

Ori. Bst, sweet sir, there is such a thing as alimony; 
so divorce on, and spare not. [jExtt, r. 

Mir. Ajj that separate maintenance is the devil— 
tiliat*fi their refuge-— o* my conscience, one would take 
enckoldom for a meritorious action, because the women 
are so handsomely rewarded for't. lExit, l. 

Enter Duretbtb and Petit, l. 

Dur, (c.) And she*s mighty peevish, you say ? 

Pei. (l.) O, sir, she has a tongue as long as my leg, and 
talks so erabbedly, you would think she always spoke 
Welsh. 

Dur. That's an odd language methinks for her philo- 
sophy. 

Pet. But sometimes she will sit you half a day with- 
out speaking a word, and talk* oracles all the while by 

B 3 
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th# wrinkles of her forehetd, and the SMilons of Imt 
eyebrows. 

Dur. Nay, I shall mateh her in phlloeophlaal OfflHi 
faith ; that's my talent : I can talk best, you mnit knoiwi 
when I say nothing. 

Pet. Butd*ye eyerlangh, sir? 

Dur, Laugh! Won*t she ^dnre langhingf 

Pet. Whv she's a critio, sir ; she hates a jest, for 
fear it should please her ; and nothing keeps her in hs* 
moor bat what gives her the spleao. And then las 
logic, and all that, you know 

Dnr. Ay, ay, Tm prepared, I have been praetlslng 
hard words, and no sense, this hoar, to entertain her. 

Pet. Then place yourself behind this screen, thntyot 
may have a Yiew of her behaYiour before yon begin. 

Dur, I long to engage her, lest I should forget my 
lesson. 

Pet, Here she comes, sir, I must fly. 

[Exit Petit — Dur. atantk peeping bekimd tts 
curtainf l. s. b.] 

JSfiter BisARRB and Maid, r. 

Bis. [ With a Book.'\ Pshaw, hang books, they sov 
our temper, spoil our eyes, and ruin oar compJe yi o B S. 

{^Throws awatf tk€ book 

Dur. Eh! The devil such a word there is in all 
Aristotle. 

Bis. Come, wench, let's be free, call in the fiddler, 
there*s nobody near us. 

Dur. Would to the Lord there was not. 

Bis. Here, friend, a minuet — quicker time; \m^ 
would we had a man or two. 

Dur. [Stealing away ^ l. u. e.] You shall have tiie 
devil sooner, my dear dancing philosopher. 

Bis. [Pursuing Aim.] Ods my life ! — Here's one* 

[Pulls him back, 

Dur. Is all my learned preparations come to this? 

Bis. Come, sir, don*t be ashamed, that's my good 
boy — ^you're very welcome, we wanted such a one — 
Come, strike up— I know you dance well, sir, you're 
finely shaped for't — Come, come, sir ; quick, quickt 
you miss the time else. 

Dur. But, madam, I came to talk with you. 

Bis. Ay, ay, talk as you dance, talk as you dance, 
come< 
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'. BBt.wfi were talking of dieleotics. 
HaM dialeetlcs-Hnind the time— ^aioker, sirimh. 
itf,#iStep.] Come— end how d*ye find yourself 

cf 

. In a fine breathing sweat, doctor. 
All the better, patient, all the l>etter — Come, sir, 
w, shag ; I know yoa sing well ; I see you have 
igflwe, a Iwavy, dull, sosoata face. 

Who, I sing 1 

O, you're modest, sir — but come, sit down ; 
doaer. — Here, a botlle of wine— Come, sir, fa, 
alBg, dr. 
. Bat, madam, I came to talk with you. 

O.dr, you shall drink first. Come, fill me a 
r— bare, sir, bless the king. 
. Woold I were out of his dominions. By this 
bell mi^ me drunk too. [Atide, 

O pardon me, sir, you shall do me right ; fill it 
— M ow, sir, ean tou drink a health under your leg ? 

Rare philosophy that, faith. 
Come, oir with it to the bottom.^Now, how 
ceme, sirt 

> O mighty well, madam ! 
Yon see bow a woman's fancy varies ; some- 
plenatie and heavy, then gay and frolicsome.— >> 
w d'ye like the humour 1 

Good madam, let me sit down to answer yon, 
a baartily tired. 
Fie upon*t; a young man and tired! up, for 

and walk about! action becomes us— a little 
sir— What d'ye think now of my Lady La Pale, 
Ij Coquet, the duke's fair daughter i Ha ! Are 
t brisk lasses ? Then there is black Mrs. Bellair, 
wn Mrs. Bellface. 

They are all strangers to me, madam. 
Bat let me tell you, sir, that brown is not al- 
ispicable. 

Upon my soul, I don't — 

Ana then you must have heard of the English 

pleenamore, how unlike a gentleman — 

Hey— not a syllable on't, as I hope to be saved, 

No ! why then play me a jig. Come, sir. 
By this light, I cannot ; faith, madam, I have 
d my leg. 
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Bit. [Qets a ekair,'] Theo sit yoa down, sir : nd 
now tell me what*< your business with me ? Wlmfi 
your errand f Quick, quick, dispatch— Odso, may be 
you are some gfentleman^s serTant, that has bronght bh 
a letter, or a haunch of venison. 

Dur, *Sdeath ! madam, do I look like a carrier t 

Bis. O, cry you mercy ; I saw you just now, I mis- , 
took you, upon my word : you are one of the traTellfaif 
gentlemen— and pray, sir, how do all oar Impndcnfi 
firiends in Italy T 

Dur. Madam, I came to wait on you with a men 
serious intention than your entertainment has answcniL 

Bis, Sir, your intention of waiting on me was ths 
greatest affront imaginable, howe*er your exproMku 
may turn it to a compliment : your visit, sir, was !»■ 
tended as a prologue to a very scurvy play, of wUck 
Mr. Mirabel and you so handsomely laid the ploL-^ 
** Marry 1 No, no, I'm a man of more honoor." 
Where's your honour? Where's your courage nowf 
Ads my life, sir, I have a great mind to kiek .yon. Go* 
go to your fellow-rake now, rail at my sex, and get 
drunk for vexation, and write a lampoon — ^But I nmsK 
have you to know, sir, that my reputation is above the 
scandal of a libel, my virtue 'is sufficiently approved to 
those whose opinion is my interest : and, for the rest, 
let them talk what they will ; for when I please, I*U be 
what 1 please, in spite of you and all mankind ; and so, 
my dear man of honour, if you be tired, con oTcr this 
lesson, and sit there till I come to you. f Goes a. 

Dur. Turn ti dum. [Sings.'^ Ha, ha, ha ! *« Ads my 
life, I have a great mind to kick you !" Oons andooa* 
fusion ! [Starts up as she is going off r., she wwidetUf 
returns and calls Dur. to sit down.'] Was ever maa so 
abused? Ah, Mirabel set me on. 

Re-enter Petit, a. 

Pet. Well, sir, how d'ye find yourself? 
Dur. You son of a nine-eyed w— -e, d'ye come to 
abuse me ? 1*11 kick you with a vengeance, yon dog. 
[Petit runs off, and Dun. c^fler MMj W 
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ACT III. 



SCENE l.—The Same. 

Enter Old Mibabel and Mirabel, l. 

O. Mir. (c.) Bob, come hither, Bob. 

Mir. (l. c.) Your pleasure, sir ? 

0« Mir. Are not you a great rogue, sirrah ? 

Mir. That's a little out of my comprehension, sir ; 
for Vyb heard say that I resemble my father. 

O. Mir. Your father is your very humble slaTe— I 
tdl thee what, child, thou art a very pretty fellow, and 
I love thee heartily ; and a very great villain, and I 
hate thee mortally. 

Mir, Villahi, sir ! Then I must be a very impudent 
one, for I can't recollect any passage of my life that 
I'm ashamed of. 

O. Mir, Come hither, my dear friend ; dost see this 
picture 1 iShows him a little picture, 

Mir. Oriana's ! Pshaw ! 

O.Mir, What, sir, won't you look upon't? Bob, 
dear Bob, pr'ythee come hither now-^Dost want any 
iBoney, child? 

Mir, No, sir. 

O. Mfr. Why then here*s some for thee ; come here 
now — [Stands c/ose.]— How canst thou be so hard- 
hearted, an unnatural, unmannerly rascal (don't mistake 
ne, child, I an't angry), as to abuse this tender, lovely, 
good-natured, dear rogue ? Why, she sighs for thee, 
and cries for thee, pouts for thee, and snubs for thee ; 
the poor little heart of it is like to burst— Come, tny 
dear boy, be good-natured like your own father, be now 

—and then see here, read this the effigies of the 

lovely Oriana, with ten thousand pounds to her portion 
— ten thousand pounds, you dog ; ten thousand pounds, 
ytra rogue. [Furiously brandishing his cane.} How 
dare you refuse a lady with ten thousand poimds, you 
impudent rascal 1 

Mir. Will you hear me speak, sir ? 

O, Mir. Hear you speak, sir ! If you had ten thou« 
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sand toDgpies, yoa coald not out-talk ten thomnid 
pounds, sir. 

Mir, Nay, sir, if you won't hear me, 1*11 be gone, 
sir ! I*ll take post for Italy this moment. 

O. Mir, Ah ! the fellow knows I won*t part with him. 
[if ff/de.] Weil, sir, what have you to say ? 

Mir, The universal reception, sir, that marriage hai 
had in the world, is enough to fix it for a public good, 
and to draw every body into the common canae ; b«t 
there are some constitutions, like some instrumenta, a» 
peculiarly singular, that they make terrible mnsie by 
themselves, but never do well in a concert. 

O. Mir, Why this is reason, I must confess ; but yet 
it is nonsense too : for though you should reason like as 
angel, if you argue yoursdf out of a good estate, yet 
talk like a fool. 

Mir, But, sir, if you bribe into bondage with tin 
riches of Croesus, you leave me but a beggar for want 
of my liberty. 

O. Mir, (r.) Was ever such a perverse fool heard t 
'Sdeath, sir, why did I give you education ? was It t4 
dispute me out of my senses ? Of what colour nowlS 
the head of this cane f You*ll say 'tis white, and ttt 
to one make me believe it too— -I thought that young 
fellows studied to get money. 

Mir, No, sir, I have studied to despise it ; my read- 
ing was not to make me rich, but happy, sir. 

O. Mir. There he has me again now. [Jticfe.] Bnt^ 
sir, did not I marry to oblige you ? 

Mir, To oblige me, sir I In what respect, pmy f 

O. Mir. Why, to bring you into the world, ilri 
wan*t that an obligation ? 

Mir, And because I would have it still an obllgatioii, 
I avoid marriage. 

O. Mir, How is that, sir? 

Mir, Because I would not curse the hour I was bonu ' 

O, Mir, Lookye, friend, you may persuade me oat 
of my designs, but 1*11 command you out of yours ; 
and though you may convince my reason that you are 
in the right, yet there is an old attendant of sixty-three, 
called positiveness, which you nor all the wits in Italy 
shall ever be able to shake : so, sir, you're a wit, and 
I'm a father : you may talk, but I*U be obeyed. 

[Walka about in the back grawnd^ 
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Mir. TMf It Is to hRYe the son a finer ffentleman than 
the fkther ; ttey first give us breeding that they don't 
mdentaiid, then they torn as out of doors 'caage ^e are 
wiier than themselves. But I*ni a little aforehand with 
the old genileman. [Asid€.'\ Sir, you have been plMised 
to settle a tiioosand pounds sterling a year upon me ; in 
ratam of which, I have a very great honour for you 
■fed year family, and shall take care that your only and 
beloTed son shall do nothing to make him hate his father, 
sr to bang'hifflselC So, dear sir, I*m your very hum- 
ble servant. {Runs off, l. 

O. Mir, (o.) Here, sirrah, rogue, Bob, yillaln ! 

Enter Dugasd, r. 

Dug. Ah, sir, *tis but what he deserves. 

O. Mir. Tis false, sir, he don't deserve it ; what 
hsTe yon to say against my boy, sir ? 

Dug. (b. c.) I shall only repeat your own words. 

O. Mir. What have you to do with my words? I 
have swallow*d my words already, I have eaten them 
ap, and how can you come at *em, sir? I say that 
Bob's an honest fellow, and who dares deny it ? 

Enter Bisabre, l. 

Bit. (i.. o.) That dare I, sir— I say that your son is 
a wild, foppish, whimsical, impertinent coxcomb ; and 
were I abased as this gentleman's sister is, I would 
make it an Italian quarrel, and poison the whole family. 

Dug, Come, sir, 'tis no time for trifling ; my sister 
Is abased, you are made sensible of the affront, and 
foor honour is ooncerned to see her redressed. 

O. Mir, Lookye, Mr. Dugard, good words go fur- 
thest. I will do your sister justice, but it must be after 
ny own rate ; nobody must abuse my son but myself. 
Por although Robin be a sad dog, yet he's nobody's 
puppy but my own. 

Bif . (c.) Ay, that's my sweet-natured, kind old gen- 
ieman. {^fVkeedling him.] We will be good then, if 
you'll join with us in the plot. 

O. Mir. Ah, you coaxing young baggage, what plot 
mn you have tb wheedle a fellow of sixty-three? 

Bie, A plot that sixty-three is only good for, to bring 
lUier people together, sir ; a Spanish plot, less dan- 
rerons thui that of eighty-eight ; and you must a<st the 
ipaniard, 'cause your son will least suspect you • and 

3 
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if he should, your authority protects yov from a quar- 
rel, to which Oriana is unwilling to expose her brouier. 

O. Mir. And what part will you act in the bntiiMM, 
madam? 

BiM. Myself, sir. (l. c.) My friend is grown a .per- 
fect changeling : these foolish hearts of ours spoU ov 
heads presently ; the fellows no sooner turn lam.ve(i,'lMt 
we turn fools. But I am still myself ; and he may as- 
pect the most seTcre usage from me, 'cause I nritiKT 
loYe him nor hate him. [&iCt ^ 

O.Mir. Well said, Mrs. Paradox; but, air, wha 
must open the matter to him ? 

Dufl. Petit, sir, who is our engineer-general. And 
here he comes. 

Enter Pbtit, l. 

Pet. (l.) O, sir, more discoyeries! are all frlflMi 
about us ? 

Dug. Ay, ay, speak freely. . , 

Pet. You must luiow, sir Od*8 my life, I*m ovt of 

breath ; you must know, sir — you must know — 

O. Mir. What the deyil must we know, sir ? 

Pet. That I have ^Pants and blows'] bribed, sir, 
bribed — your son's secretary of state. 

O. Mir. Secretary of state !— who*s that, for hea- 
ven's sake ? 

Pet. His yalet-de-chambre, sir I you must know, ilr,- 
that the intrigue lay folded up with his master's clothes; 
and wlien he went to dust the embroidere4 suit, the 
secret flew out of the right pocket of his coat, in a 
whole swarm of your crambo songs, short-footed odea, 
and long-legged Pindarics. 

O. Mir. Impossible I 

PeL (l. c.) Ah, sir, he has loved her all along ; there 
was Oriana in every line, but he hates marriage. Now« 
sir, this plot will stir up his jealousy, and we shall 
know by the strength of that how to proceed further. — 
Come, sir, let's about it with speed. [^Exeunt, it. 

Enter Mirabel, r. and Bisarre, l. passing care* 

lessly by one another. 

Bis. (r.) I wonder what she can see in this fellow to 
like him I [Aside. 

Mir. (c.) I wonder what my friend can see in this 
girl to admire her ! [Aside. 
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!«. A wUd, foppish, eztrayagant rake. lAHde, 
iTm Alight, wmmiical, impertinent mad-cap. 

[Atide. 
£r. Whom do you mean, sir ? 
'ir. Whom do you mean, madam 7 
b. A fellow that has nothing left to re-establish 
for a human creature, bat a prudent resolution to 

Mitiself. 

Er. There is a way, madam, to force me to that re- 
gion. 

«. 1*11 do it with all my heart. 
ivm (c.) Then you must marry mc. 
t«. \R. 0.) Lookye, sir, don't think your ill manners 
le shall excuse your ill usage of my friend, nor by 
Iff a quarrel here, to divert my zeal for the absent : 
I m resolyed, nay, I come prepared, to make you a 
igyric that shall mortify your pride like any modem 
Birti<Mi. 

(r. And I, madam, like a true modem patron, shall 
ly giTB you thanks for your trouble. 
Eff. Come, sir, to let you see what little foundation 

htTe for your dear sufficiency, I'll take you to 

ir. And what piece will you choose ? 
f . (a.) Your lieart, to be sure ; 'cause I should 
iresentiy rid on't ; your courage I would give to a 
Unr, your wit to a play-maker, your honour to an 
mey, your body to the physicians, and your soul 
8 master. 

ir. (c.) I had the oddest dream last night of the 
!iess of Burgundy ; methought the furbelows of her 
1 were pinned up so high behind, that 1 could not 
ler head for her tail. 

«. The creature don't mind me ! {Aside J] Do you 
:, sir, that your humorous impertinence can divert 
No, sir, I'm above any pleasure that you can 
, bat that of seeing you miserable. And mark me, 
my fHend, my injured friend, shall yet be doubly 
y, and you shall be a husband as much as the rites 
arrii^e, and the breach of them, can make you. 
[Mirabel gets a chair and sits c. pulls out a 
Virgil, and reads to himself. 
!r. *At regina dolos, (quisfftllere possitamantem?) 
.malare etiam sperasti, perfide tantum', very true, 
ise nefas.' 
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By your faToar, friend Virgil, 'twu bat a mcsilly ttfck 
of yoar hero to forsake poor Pug so Inhwmanly. 

Bit, I doD*t know what to say to him. {^AHde^ ■■.] 
The devil what's Virgil to as, sirf 

Mir. Very much, madam ; the most il-propot ftri'tti 
world — for what should I chop upon hat the very fUn 
where the perjared rogae of a loTer and the KMMHt 
lady are battling it tooth and nail. Come, nmd0ti 
spend your spirits no longer ; we*ll take on eularMi- 
thod : ru be .^Sneas now, and you shall be Dido, tti 
we'll rail by book. Now for you, madam Dido. 

*• Nee te noster amor, nee te data deztera ■ qvoniWi- 
^ Nee moritura tenet crudeli funere Dido* 

Ah, poor Dido I [LooJet alter. 

Bii, Rudeness, affronts impatience 1 I coald elMrt 
start out even to manhood, and want but a wet^MS at 
long as his to fight him upon the spot. What riiell t 
sayt Ijum, 

Mir. Now she rants — 

*• Qas quibus anteferam? Jam jamneomaidmA J«e.' 

Big, A man ! No, the woman's birth mm mirUrf 
away. 

Mir» Right, right, madam ; the very word*; 

Bis. And some pernicious elf left in the cradle, vDk 
human shape to palliate growing mischief. 

ISpeak together^ and raise their voices by degne$m 

Mir. * Perfide, sed duris genuit te cautibas- homnff 
Caucasus, Hyrcansque admorunt Ubera Tigratt^ 

Bis. Go, sir, fly to your midnight reTels 

Mir. Excellent 1 

' 1 sequere Italiam ventis, pete regna per midas, 
' Spero equidem mediis, si quid pia Numina ponont*. 

ITogstker agaiiL 

Bis. Now the devil take his impadence ! he Tezes-me 
so, I don't know whether to cry or laugh at him. 

Mir. Bravely performed, my dear Libyan. 1*Il write 
the tragedy of Dido, and you shall act the part : bift^ 
you do nothing at all, unless yoe fret yourself into a fit, 
for here the poor lady is stifled with vapours, drops into 
the arms of her maids ; and the cruel, barbarous, de- 
oeitfal, wanderer is in the' very next lice called plovs- 
iEneas — ^There's authority for ye. 



»■ 
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irry Isdeed /Bueas stood 
To lee her in a pout ; 
ot^oTehijBielf, who ne*er thought good 
To stay a second bout, 
UBQiaiids him off with all his crew, 
id leaves poor Dy, as I leave you. [Rum ofh, 
Oo thy ways, for a dear, mad, deceitful, agree- 
liow. 0*my conscience, 1 must excuse Oriana. 
L lover soon his angry fair disarms, 
>8e slighting pleases, and whose faults are charms. 

lExit R. 

MT Petit, l. who rung about to every door and 

knoeke, 
. If r. Mirabel I Sir, where are you 7 no where to 
ndt 

Re-enter MiRAnEL, l. 
'. (o.) What's the maUer, Petit? 

(r. c.) Most critically met Ah, sir, that one 

as followed the game so long, and brought the 
■are just wider his paws, should let a mongrel cur 
D, nd ran away with the puss. 
'. If your worship can get out of your allegories, 
iased to tdl me in three words what you mean ? 

Plain, plain, sir. Your mistress and mine is 
to be married. 
'. I beUere you lie, sir. 

. (l.) Your humble servant^ sir. [Going, 

*. Come hither. Petit. Married, say you? 

• No, lir, 'tis no matter ; I only thought to do 
service, but I shall take care how I conier my fa- 
for the future. 

*. Sir, I beg ten thousand pardons. [Bowm low. 
, 'Tis enough, sir— I come to tell you, sir, that 
i is this moment to be sacrificed ; married past 
ptlon. 

• I understand her ; she'll take a husband out of 

me, and then out of love to me she will make 
cuckold. But who is the happy man ? 

. A lord, sir. 

. I'm her ladyship's most humble servant ; a train 

Utle 4 hey ! Room for my lady's coach ! A front 

1 the box for her ladyship ! Lights, lights, for 
nour ! Now must I be a constant attender at my 

levee, to work my way to my lady's couchee — a 
;8S, I presume, sir ? 

2 
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Pet. A Spanish count, sir, that Mr. Dngard kMw 
abroad, is come to Paris, saw yonr mlstrwa yestardij, 
marries her to-day, and whips her into Spain to-norroW. 

Mir. Ay, is it so? and mnst I follow my cuckold onr 
the Pyrennees ? Had she married within the predndi 
of a billet-doux, I would be the man to leaa her ti 
church ; but, as It happens, 111 forbid the 
Where is this mighty don ? 

Pet. (l. c.) Have a care, sir ; he's a rough, 
grained piece, and there's no tampering with him. WoiU 
you apply to Mr. Dugard, or the lady herself, aomelh^ 
might be done ; for it is in despite to yon that the but 
ness is carried so hastily. Odso, sir, here he roil 
I must be gone. [•S^^'Ib i^ ■* Bi 

Re-enter Old Mirabel, dreued in a SpanUk J7aM» 

teadtfi^ Oriana, l. 

Ori. (l. c.) Good, my lord, a nobler choice had brt- 
ter suited your lordship's merit. [Mir. reUrtt fe tti 
back groumd.^ My person, rank, and circnmitanee o- 
pose me as the public theme of raillery, and aaljeetai 
so to injurious usage, my lord, that I can lay no dala 
to any part of your regard, except your pity. 

O. Mir. (c.) Breathes he vital air, that dares pre- 
sume 
With rude behaviour to profane such excellence t 

Show me the man 

And you shall see how my sudden revenge 

Shall fall upon the head of such presumption. 

Is this thing one 7 [Stmtting np to Mibabiu 

Mir. Sir ! 

Ori. Good, my lord. 

O. Mir. If he, or any he— 

Ori. Pray, my lord, the gentleman's a stranger. 

O. Mir. O, your pardon, sir — but if you had—re- 
member, sir — the lady now is mine, her injuries are 
mine ; therefore, sir, you understand me Come, ma- 
dam. [Leads Ori ana to the door ; she goes qjf, R* 
— Mirabel runs to his father j and pidh 
him by the sleeve. 

Mir. (r.c.) Ecoutez, Monsieur le Count, 

O.Mir, (r.c.) Yonr business, sir? 

Mir. Boh ! 

O. Mir. Boh I What language is that, sir? 

Mir. Sjpanish, my lord. 
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. Mir, What d'ye mean? 

ir. Thb, dr. [Trips up his heels, 

. Mir, A Tery concise quarrel, trply 1*11 bully 

[Asid€^ Trinidade seigneur, give me fair play. 

[Offers to rise. 
fr. By all means, sir. [Takes away his sword,] 
', seigneur, where*s that bombast look and ftistian 
your comitshlp wore just now ? [Strikes him. 

Mir* Bat hold, sirrah, no more jesting ; I'm your 
IT, sir, yonr fitther ! 

ir. My fhther ! Then by this light I could find in 
.earttopaythee. [Aside.] Is the fellow mad ? Why 
, AAr, I han't frightened yon out of your senses ? 
. Jfir. Bnt you naye, sir. 
iTm Then I'll beat them into you again. 

[Strikes him. 
, Mir, Why, rogue— Bob, dear Bob, don't you 
rme, ehild? 

tr. Ua, ha, ha ! the fellow's downright distracted ! 
n mlraele of impudence ! wouldst thou make me be- 
} iSbat snch a grave gentleman as my father would go 
ksqnerading tnns ? That a person of threescore and 
I would run about in a fool's coat, to disgrace him- 
andfitmily? Why, you impudent villain, do you 
: I will suifer such an affront to pass upon my ho- 
ed father, my worthy father, my dear father? 
ath, sir, mention my father but onco again, and I'll 
. yonr s<ral to thy grandfather this minute ! 

[Offers to stab him. 
. Mir, Well, well, I am not your father. 
fr. Why then, sir, you are the saucy, hectoring Spa- 
I, and I'll use you accordingly. 

Mir. The devil take the Spaniards, sir, we have 
pt nothing but blows since we began to take their 

ii/er DuGARD, Oriana, and Petit, r. with Maid. 
lARD runs to Mirabel, the rest to Old Mirabel. 

H^. (r. Ca) Fie, fie, Mirabel, murder your father ! 
ir. (c.) My father? What, is the whole family 
? Give way, I say, I won't be held. 
, Aftr. No, nor I neither ; let me begone, pray. 

[OfferstogOj l.c. 
ir. My father ! 

C3 
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O. Mir. Ay, you dog's face ! I am yoi|r tpAier ; tof 
I have bore as much for thee as your mpthar 0¥erilM« 

Mir. O ho I then this was a trick it aeeqis, a de^i;i, 
a contrivance, a stratagem. Oh ! how my bonea aelat 

0. Mir. (c.) Your D()nes, sirrah ; why yours f 

Mir. Why, sir, han't I been beating my cnr(k tlaih 
and blood all this while ? O, madam, ^to Oriaju] I 
wish your ladyship joy of your new digiuty. fie^ mp 
a contrivance indeed. 

Pet. The contrivance was well enough, sir, for Ikng 
imposed upon us all. 

Mir. Well, my dear Dulcinea, did your Dpn WiM 
battle for you bravely ! My father will anWer Hdc ^ 
force of my love. 

Ori. Pray, sir, don't insult the misfortune^ of -fffti 
own creating. 

Dug. My prudence will be counted cowardice. If I 
stand tamely now. [Aside-— comes upbetmeen Mibau» 
and his sister."] Well. sir. 

Mir. Well, sir! Do you take me for one of yojv 
tenants, sir, that you put on your landlord face «t m^ ? 

Dug. On what presumption, sir, dare you aMumo 
thus ? [Drams, 

0. Mir. What's that to you, sir 1 iDrasM. 

Pet. Help, help ! the lady faints. 

Mir. \_Ejcamines her wiUi an eye-glass,] Vapours! 
Tapours I she'll come to herself. If it be an angry fit, 
a dram of assafoetida — If jealousy, hartshorn in water— 
if the mother, burnt feathers — If grief, ratifia — If it be 
straight stays, or corns, there's nothing like a dram of 
plain brandy. [.S^t, L. 

Ori. Hold off: give me air — O, my brother, would 
you preserve my life, endanger not your own ; would 
you defen:! my reputation, leave it to itself. 'Tis a dew 
vindication that^s purchased by the sword ; for though 
our champion proves victorious, yet our honour is 
wounded. 

0. Mir. Ay, and your lover may be wounded, that's 
another thing. But I think you are pretty brisk again, 
my child. 

Ori. Ay, sir, my indisposition was only a pretence to 
divert the quarrel : the capricious taste of your sex ex* 
cuses this artifice in ours. 

Fpr often, when our chief perfections fail, 
Oiir chief defects with foolish men prevail. 

[Exit, B. 
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J^H. (r.) Gome, Mr. Dugard, takp courage ; there is 
a way still left to fetch him again. 

O. Mir. (l. c.) Sir, I'll Suve no plot that hat any 
lelation to Spain. 

Dug. (c.) 1 scorn all artifice whatsoerer; my sword 
shaU do her justice. 

Pet. i^retty justice, truly I Suppose you run him 
through the body, you run her through the heart at the 
same time. 

O. Mir. And me through the head — rot your sword, 
iiv ; we'll have plots ; come. Petit, let*s hear. 

Ph. What if she pretended to go into a nunnery, and 
so bring him about to declare himself? 

Dug. That I must confess has a face. 

O. Mir. A face ! A face like an angel, sir. Ad*s my 
my life, sir, *tis tlie most beautiful plot in Christendom. 
We'll about it immediately. [Exeuu t, i- 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE l.-^Old MirabeVs House. 

Enter Old Mirabel and Duoard, l. 

Dug. (c.) The lady abbess is my relation, and privy 
to the plot. 

O. Mir, (c.) Ay, ay, this nunnery will bring him 
about, I warrant ye. 

Enter Durbteti, l. 

Dur, (l. c.) Here, where are yeall?— O! Mr. Mi- 
rabel, you have done fine things for your posterity — 
And you, Mr. Dugard, may come to answer this—I come 
to demand my friend at your hands ; restore him, sir, 
or— [To Old Mirabel. 

O. Mir. Restore him ! What d'ye think 1 have got 
him in my trunk, or my pocket ? 

Dur. Sir, he's mad, and you're the cause on't. 
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0. Mir, That mfty be : for I was as mad as he whoil 
begot him. 

D%g. (R.) Mad, sirl What d*ye mean t 

jDar. What do yoa mean, sir, by shutting im yo« 
sister yonder to talk liJce a parrot through a cage ? or a 
decoy dnck, to draw others into the snare t Yoor soi, 
sir, because she has deserted him, has forsaken the 
world ; and in three words, has— — [To Old Mibaul. 

O. Mir, Hanged himself I 

JDar. The very same-^uraed friar. 

O. Mir. You lie, sir ; His ten times worse. Bsib 
turned friar \ — ^Why should the fellow shave hia fooUsk 
crown, when the same razor may cut his throat t 

Dur. If you have any command, or you any intsfflst 
over him, lose not a minute : he has thrown himself Inio 
the next monastery, and has ordered me to pay off Us 
servants, and discharge his equipage. 

0. Mir, Let me alone to ferret Um out ; 1*11 saerlte 
the abbot, if he receives him ; I'll try whether the spi- 
ritual or the natural father has the most right to m 
child. — But, dear captain, what has he done with Us 
estate? 

Dur. Settled it upon the church, sir. 

0. Mir. (l.) The church ! Nay, then the devil won't ■ 
get him out of their clutches — Ten thousand livres a 
year upon the church ! 'Tis downright sacrileg^e — Come, 
gentlemen, all hands to work ; for half that sum, one of 
these monasteries shall protect you, a traitor, from the 
law, a rebellious wife from her husband, and a disobe- 
dient son from his own father. \_EjcU^ l. 

Dug. But will ye persuade me that he's gone to a 
monastery 1 

Dur. Is your sister gone to the Filles Repenties ? I tell 
you, sir, she's not fit for the society of repenting maids. 

Dug. Why so, sir? 

Dur. Because she's neither one nor t'other ; she's 
too old to be a maid, and too young to repent. 

[Exeunti ^ 

SCENE II.— Tbe Inside of a Monastery, 

Enter Oriana, in a Nun's Habit, with Bisarre, r. 

OrL (c.) I hope, Bisarre, there is no harm in jesting 
with this religious habit ? 
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Im, (c.) To me, the greatest jest in the habit is tak- 
it In earnest : I don*t understand this imprisoning 
>le widi the keys of paradise, nor the merit of that 
M wMdi comes by constraint. But I must be gone 
I my mlEsirs; I hare brought my captain about 

D. 

H. Bat why will yon trouble yourself with that 
ombf 

«. Beeanse he is a coxcomb ; had I not better have 
ler like him, that I can make an ass of, than a lover 
yonra, to make a fool of me. [Knocking helow.^ 
eaage firom Mirabel, I'll lay my life. [She rung 
le doer.] Come hither, run; thou channing nun, 
ehlther. 

ri. What's the news ? 
Is. DoD't yoa see who's below? 
ri. I see nobody but a friar. 
Eff. Ah I thoa poor blind Cupid I O'my conscience, 
B hearts of ours spoil our heads instantly ! the fel- 
i no sooner turn knaves than we turn fools. A friar ! 
't yon see a villainous genteel mein under that cloak 
ypocrisy? 

rt. As I live, Mirabel turned friar ! I hope in hea- 
hfi's not in earnest. 
ft. In earnest! ha, ha, ha! are you in earnest? 
r*s yoor time ; this disguise he has certainly taken 
s passport, to get in and try your resolutions ; stick 
onr habit, to be sure ; treat him with disdain, rather 
I anger ; for pride becomes us more than passion ; 
omber what I say, if you would yield to advantage, 
hold out the attack ; to draw him on, keep him off, 
e snre. 

he canning g^amesters never g^in too fast, 
at lose at first, to win the more at last. [Exit, R. 

Enter Mirabel in a Friar*s Habit, l. 

Rr. (l.) Save you, sister— Your brother, young 
r, having a regard for your sours health, hath sent 
to prepare you for the sacred habit by confession. 
'r<. (r. c.) That's false ; the cloven foot already. 
ide.] My brother's care I own ; and to you, sacred 

I confess, that the great crying sin which I have 
I indulged, and now prepare to expiate, was love. 
iir. She's downright stark mad in earnest; death 

confdsion, I have lost her ! [Atide,"] Yoa confess 
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your fault, madun, in such moTing tenu, timt 1 eo^ld 
almost be in love with the sin. 

Ori. Take care, lir ; crimes, like Tirtnea, are llulr 
own rewards ; my chief deUij^t became my only grief] 
he in whose breast 1 thought my heart aeenre, tM/ma 
robber, and despoiled the treasure tihat he kept. 

Mir, (c.) PerhiqM that treasure he esteems bo wm^f 
that like the miser, though afraid to use it, he nmnm 
it safe. 

OH, No, holy father: who can be miser in anotlMr^t 
wealth, that's prodigal of his own ? His heart m 
open, shared to all he knew ; and what, alaa 1 mini ^ii^i 
become of mine ? but the same eyes that drew tliii pfi^ 
sion in, shall send it out Ia tears, to which now hmtmf 
vow 

Mir. [Discovering himself.} No, my Mr ampd, 
but let me repent ; here on my knees behold the ci£|il- 
nal that vows repentance his.— Ha ! no conoeni mMB 
her? 

Enter Old Mibabbl, a. 

O. Mir. (r. c.) Where, where's this counterfeit nun f. 

Ori. Madness I confusion! I *m ruined! 

Mir. What do I hear ? [Puts on his hood."} What 
did you say, sir ? 

0. Mir. I say she*s a counterfeit, and you may be 
another, for aught I know, sir : I have lost my child by 
these tricks, sir. 

Mir. What tricks, sir? 

O. Mir. By a pretended trick, sir. A contrivance to 
bring my son to reason, and it has made him stark mad ; 
I have lost him and a thousand pounds a-year. 

Mir. [Discovering himsey^.} My dear father, I'm 
your most liumble servant. 

0, Mir. My dear boy, welcome ex inferis, my dear 
boy, 'tis all a trick, she's no more a nun than I am. 

Mir. No ! 

0. Mir. The devil a bit. 

Mir. Then thank ye, my dear dad, for the most hap- 
py news. — And now, most venerable holy sister, [Kneus} 
Your mercy and your pardon I implore. 
For the offence of asluog it before. 
Lookye, my dear counterfeiting nun, take my advice, be 
a nun in good earnest ; women make the best nmis al- 
ways whep they can't do otherwise. 



I 
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Ori. O ! sir, how nntaapplly have you destrc/yed what 
wu 80 near perfection ! He is the counterfeit that has 
deeeiyed yoo. 

O. Mir. Ha ! — Lookye, sir, I recant, she ift a nnn. 

Mir* Sir, your humble servant, then I*m a friar this 
nonkent. • [Puts on hU htiod agdin, 

O. Mir. Was eyer an old fool so bantered by a brace 
o*yonng ones ; hang you both, youVe both countelrfeits, 
taui my plot's spoiled, that's all. 

Ori^ Shame and confusion, loye, anger, and disap- 
pMntment, will work my brain to madness. ' [Exit, r. 

Mir. Ay, ay, throw by the rags, they haye seryed a 
torn for us both, and they shall e'en go off together. 

[Exit, thronving away the habit, l. 

SCENE III.-*0{d MirabeVn Houte. 

Enter Durbtete, with a Letter, l. 

Pur. (b.) [Reads.l '* My rudeness was only a proof 
of your humour, which I have found so agreeable, that 
I own myself penitent, and willing to make any repara- 
tion upon your first appearance to ** Bisarre." 

Mirabel swears she loves me, and this confirms it ; then 
fkrewell gallantry, and welcome revenge ; 'tis my turn 
now to be upon the sublime ; I'll take her off, I warrant 
her. 

Enter Bisarre, r. 

Well, mistress, do you love me ? 

Bi9, (b. c.) I hope, sir, you will pardon the modes- 
ty of 

Dwr. Of what? of a dancing devil?— Do you loye 
me, I say ? 

BU. Perhaps I— 

I}ur, What? 

Bia. Perhaps f do not. 

Dur. Ha ! abused again ! Death, woman, I'll 

Bit. Hold, hold, sir ; I do, I do ! 

Dwr. Confirm it then by your obedience; stand 
there, and ogle me now, as if your heart, blood, and 
soul, were like to fly out at your eyes. — First, the direct 
SBrprise. [She lookefull upon Aim.] Right ; next the 
denk yeuz par oblique. [She gives him the side glance.^ 
Bight; now depart and languish. [She tvms from 
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him and looki over her thoulderJ] Very well; now 
Bigh, [She gighgA Now drop your fkn on porpoK. 
[She drops her jin.^ Now take it up again : Cens 
now, confess your faults ; are not you a proud— mj 
aAer me. 

Bit. Proud. 

D%r, Impertinent. 

Biff. Impertinent. 

Dur, Ridiculous. 

Big, Ridiculous. 

Dur. Flirt. 

Bis. Puppy. 

Dur. Zoons ! woman, don*t proToke me ; ire iit 
alone, and you don*t know but the de?il may tempt as 
to do you a mischief; ask my pardon imme<Uately. 

Bis. I do, sir ; I only mistook the word. 

Dur. Cry, then ; haTe you got e'er a handkerchief f 

Bis. Yes, sir. 

Dur. Cry, then, handsomely ; cry like a qneen In a 
tragedy. [She pretends to erjf, bursts out a la%^tHi0. 

Enter Ladies, laughing^ a. 

Bis. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Ladies. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Dur, Hell broke loose upon me, and all the ftiriei 
fluttered about ray ears ! Betrayed again ! 

Bis. That you are, upon my word, my dear captain ; 
ha, ha, ha ! 

Dur. The Lord deliver me. 

1 Ladg. What ! is this the mighty man with the bnll- 
face, that comes to frighten ladies ? 

Biff. A man ! It*s some great dairy-maid in nun's 
clothes. 

[Surround him, and drive him to the back groundm 

Dur, Lookye, dear Christian women, pray hear me. 

Biff. Will you ever attempt a lady*s honour again? 

Dur. If you please to let me get away with my ho* 
nour, I'll do any thiog in the world. 

Bis. Will you persuade your friend to marry mtnet 

Dur. O yes, to be sure. 

Bis. And will you do the same by me ? 

Dur. Burn me if I do, if the coast be clear. [Exit^ B. 

Bis, Ha, ha, ha! Come, ladies, we'll go make an end 
of our tea. [Exeunt, n« 
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Enter Mirabel and Old Mirabbl, l. 

Mir, (c.^ Your patience, sir. I tell you I won't 
marry ; and though you send all the bishops in France 
to persuade me, I shall never believe their doctrine 
against their practice. You would compel me to that 
state, which I have heard you curse yourself, when my 
mother and you have battled it for a whole week to- 
gether. 

O. Mir, (c.) Never but once, you rogue, and that 
was when she longed for six Flanders mares : ay, sir, 
then she was breeding of you, which showed what an 
expensive dog I should have of you. 

Enter Petit, l. 

Well, Petit, how does she now? 

Pet. Mad, sir, con pompos. — ^Ay, Mr. Mirabel, you'll 
believe that I speak truth now, when I confess that I 
have told you hitherto nothing but lies; our jesting is 
come to a sad earnest, she's downright distracted. 

Re-enter Bisarre, l. 

Bis. Where is this mighty victor ? — The great ex- 
ploit Is done ; go triumph in the glory of your con- 
quest, inhuman, barbarous man! O, sir, [To Old 
Mirabel] your wretched ward has found a tender guar- 
dian of you ; where her young innocence expected pro- 
tection, here has she found her ruin. 

O. Mir. Ay, the fault is mine, for I believe that 
rogue won't marry, for fear of begetting such another 
disobedient son as his father did. I have done all I 
can, madam, and now can do no more than run mad for 
company. [Cries. 

Enter Dugard, with his sword drawn^ l. 

Dug. Away I Revenge, revenge. 

O. Mir. Patience, patience, sir. [Old Mirabel 
holds Asm.] Bob, draw. [Aside. 

Dug. Patience 1 The coward's virtue, and the brave 
man's failing, -when thus provoked — ^Villain ! 

Mir. (a.) Your sister's frenzy shall excuse youp mad- 
ness ; and to show my concern for what she suffers, I'll 
bear the villain from her brother. — Put up your anger 
with your sword ; I have a heart like your's, that swells 
at an affront received, but melts at an injury given; 
and if the lovely Oriana's grief be such a moving scene ^ 

D 
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'twill find a part within this breast, perhA^ W tender ti 
abrother*8. , 




mad aft ihe. 

Bnter Obiaka, iheff piaee hir in a cMfi*; cr. 

A sister that my dying parents left with their Imsl'wwik 
and blessing to my care. Sister, dearest slater.' 

O. Mir. [r. qf the chair.'\ Ay, poor chliid, poor 
child, d'ye know me ? ■- j 

Ori. Youlyou are Amadts de Gaul, str.— Otl^oh 
my heart! Were you neyer in'lofe, fair ladyf And 
do you never dream of flowers and gardens ?^— t dMV 
of walking fires, and tall gigantic sights. [Mibw miF 
ffaneeg to her from r.] Take heed, it cornea noif-^ 
What's that? F'ray stand away: I have seen that ftieS 
sure.— How light my head is 1 . . . . 

Mir. What pierctDg charms has beauty, ey*n in mad- 
ness.— Gome, madam; try tc repose a little. 

Ori. I caniiot ; for I musf be u{r tc go to ebbrcb^ mid 
I must dress me, put on my new goWn; and' be so flnfc; 
to meet my love. Hey, ho! — Will not you 'tell MB 
where my heart lies buried ? 

Mir» My very soul is touched, your hand, my'fkhr. 

Ori. How soft and gentle you feel I l^Vtell you yootf 
fortune, friend'. 

Mir. How she stares upon me I 

Ori. You have a flattering face ; but 'tis a fln^ oiie-^ 
I warrant you have five hundred mistresses— Ay, to 'bfl 
sure, a mistress for every guinea in his pocket — ^WIH 
you pray for me? I shall dieto-morrow->and will yon 
ring my passing-bell? 

Mir. Do you know mo, injured creature? 

Oti. No — but you shall be my intimate acqttahitddee 
—in the grave. [ Weepiii 

Mir. O tears, I must believe you : sure there s a kind 
of sympathy in madness ; for even 1, obdurate as I wHS^ 
do feel my soul so tossed with storms of passibn,'that I 
could cry for help as well aS she: 

[ Hlpes hi$ eyts aiid-go^ feii 

Ori. [Following him.'] What, have you' lost ydai' 
lo?er ? No, you mock me; I'll go home and pray. 

[Retum9 to hi^ chair. 
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Mir, Stav, my fair innocence, and hear me own my 
loTe so lo.ad that I may call your senses to their place, 
resiore *em to fheir charming happy functions, and 
reinstate myself unto your favour. 

Big, [l. qfl^he chair,'] Let her alone, sir, 'tis all too 
Imte ; .s|ie trembles, hold her ; her. fits erow stronger by 
fier talking; donH trouble her, she don*t know you, 
•Ir. 

O. Jlf<r. (c.) »Not know him ! what then 7 she loves 
10 see hjm for all that. 

JSe-enfer DuRETETB, r. 

Dnr, Where are you all ? What the devil I .melan- 
choly, and I here ! Are ye sad, and such a ricUculous 
•abject, such a very good jest, among you as I am ? 

Mir* Away with this impertinence ; this is no place 
fpr bagatelle ; .1 have murdered my honour, destroyed 
a lady, and my desire of reputation is come at length too 
l|Ue: seethi^re. 

Vur. What ails her? 

Mir, Alais 1 she's mad. 

Dnr. Mad! dost wonder at that? By this light, 
they're all so ; they're cozening mad ; they're brawling 
qpad ; they're proud mad ; I just now come from a whole 
world of mad women, that had almost — ^What, is she 
dead? 

Mir. Dead! heavens forbid. 

Dur, Heavens further it ; for till they be as cold as 
a key, there's no trustin^p them : you're never sure that 
a wpp^nn's in earnest, till she is nailed in her coiB&n. 
fiball t talk to her ! Are you mad, mistress ? 

[,R.qf Chair, 

BiM. What's that to you, sir? 

Dnr. Oons, madam, are you there? [£jrtt, running, 

Mir. Away, thou wild buffoon ; how poor and mean 
this humour now appears? His follies and my own I 
here disclaim ; this lady's frenzy has restored my senses, 
and. was she perfect now, as once she was (before you 
oil I speak it;, she should be mine ; and as she is, my 
tears andprayers shall wed her. 

D%g. How happy had this declaration been some 
I|onr8 ago. 

fiw. Sir, she beckons to you, and waves us to go off; 
eoqie, come, let's leave 'em. 

[JBxa L. cUil 6tti Mir. and Ori. 

L 2 
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Chri, Oh, sir. 

JIfir. (r. c.) Speak, my charming aii|^, if your dear 
senses have regained their order ; speak, fidr, and blcM 
me with the news. 

Ori. [RUet.'] First, let me bless the canning of a^i 
sex, and that happy counterfeited frenzy that hai r^ 
stored to my poor labouring breast ti^e dearest, beit he. 
loTed, of men. 

Nir. Tune, all ye spheres, your instromenta of Jcy,. 
and carry round your spacious orbs the happy sonid of 
Oriana's health ; her soul, whose harmony was aait 
to yours, is now in tune ag^ ; the counterfeiting ftlr 
lias played the fool. 

She was so mad to counterfeit for me ; 

I was so mad to pawn my liberty : 

But now we both are well, and both are free. . 

IDanecM anAtim^f. . 

Ori. (c.) How, sir, free? 

Mir. As air, my dear bedlamite ; what, marry a !■- '- 
natic ? Look ye, my dear, you have counterfeited mad- 
ness so very well this bout, that you'll be apt to play 
the fool all your life long.— Here, gentlemen. 

Ori. Monster I you won't disgrace me ? 

Mir, 0*my faith, but I will ; here, come in, gentle- 
men. — A miracle ! a miracle I the woman's dispossessed, 
the devirs fanished. 

Re-enter Old Mirahel and Dugard, l. 

O. Mir. (l.) Bless us, was she possessed ? 

Mir. [Seated.'] With the worst of demons, sir, a mar- 
riage-devil, a horrid devil. Mr. Dugard, don't be sur- 
prised, 1 promised my endeavours to cure your sister; 
no mad doctor in Christendom could have done it more 
effectually. Take her into your charge ; and have a 
are she don't relapse ; if she should, employ me not 
again, for I am no more infallible than others of the fa- 
culty ; I do cure sometimes. 

Ori. (r.) Your remedy, most barbarous man, will 
prove the greatest poison of my health ; for though my 
former frenzy was but counterfeit, I now shall run into 
real madness. ' [Exit, r. Old Mirarel/oMoim. 

Dug. This was a turn beyond my knowledge ; I'm so 
confused, I know not how to resent it. [Exii^ i>. 

Mir. What a dangerous precipice have I 'scaped !. 
Was not I just now on the brink of destruction ? 
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Enter "DvRETET^y r. 

1, let me ran into thy bosom ; no lark, es- 

lie devooring pounces of a hawk, quakes 

mial apprehension. 

The matter, man ! 

^farriage, lianging ; I was just at the gal- 

e naming noose about my neck, and the 

; from me.— Oh — I shan't be myself this 

Did' not I tell yon so ? They are all alike. 

Us. 

iy, ay ; there's ao Hying here with secu- 

lae Is so fall of stratagem and design^ that 

I again. 

I ul my heart, 1*11 bear thee company, my 

rt yon at the play ; and we'll set out for 

ow morning. 

tch ; 1*11 go pay my compliments of leave 

iresenily* 

.liraid he'll stop you. 

t, pretend a command oyer mo after his set i 

ihousand pounds a year upon me ? No, no, 

I away his authority with the conToyance ; 

liring father is chiefly obeyed for the sake 

3ne. {^Exeunt, l. 

END OF ACT IV. 



ACT V. 

, I.— -4 Street before the Play-houMe. 

.BEL and DuRBTBTB, as coming from 
the Play, 

How d'ye like this play? 

D 3 
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Mir, (r. c.) I liked the company; the lady, tberidi 
beaaty in the front-box, had my attantloii. Theae !» 
pudent poets bring the ladies togfether to rapppit tiiHk 
and to kill every body else. ^ ■ 

For death's upon the stage the ladies cry. 
But ne*er mind us that in the audience die. 

Dur, (l. c.) Hoity-toity ; did PhilUs inspire tm 
with all this? • '' 

Mir, Ten times more ; the play-house is the eteoNit 
of poetry, because the region of beauty ; the bttfti^ 
methinks, have a more inspiriag triumphant air fiD|^ 
boxes than any where else ; they Mt commatfidiny 'qa 
their thrones with all their subject slaves abont'lMi'; 
their best clothes, best looks, shiuing jewels, sputtlfiw 
eyes, the treasure of the world in a ring. 1'boud'lm 
that my whole life long were the first night of k nfv 
play. 

Dur, (r.) The fellow has quite forgot his jonriMr. 
\_Ati(le.'] Have you bespoke post-horses ? ' "'^ 

Mtr. (l. c.) Grant me but tnree days, dear Cajitais, 
one to discover the lady, one to unfold myftelf, ' and'MS 
to make me happy ; and then I*m yours to thp wowi 
end. 

Dur, Hast thou the impudence to promise thyself a 
lady of her figure and quality in so short li'timef ' '" " 

Mir, Yes, sir — I have a confident addrebs^ no di^ 
agreeable person, and five hundred lou!s-^*ors In ihy 
pocket. 

Dur. Five hundred louis-d*ors I You an*t mad? 

Mir, I tell you shea's worth five thousand ; one of hsr 
black brilliant eyes is worth a diamond as big as her 
head. I compared her necklace with her looks, and ths 
living jewels out-sparkled the dbad one by a million. 

Dur, But you have owned, to me, that abating Orl- 
ana*s pretensions to iuarriage,' you loved her passionate- 
ly ; then how can you wander at this rate ? 

Mir, I longed for a partridge t'other day off the king*i 
plate ; but d*ye think, because I could not have it, I 
must eat nothing. 

Enter Oriana in Boy^s Clothes^ with a Letter* 

Ori, (l.) Is your name Mirabel, sir 7 

iiftr. Yes, sir. 

Ori, A letter from your uncle in Picardy. 

[Gives letter. 
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idi] " The bearer is the son of a Protest- 
n, who, fiyiDg for his religloD, left me the 

la youth A preity hoy He's fond of 

ne service, that may afford him opnortivilty 

jent : your care of him will oblige Vour*s/' 

to travel, child? 

) TIs my desire, sir ; I should be pleased 

iveller in any capadty. 

ipefol inclination ; you shall along with me 

my page. 

nU think it safe ; the rogue's [NoUe with- 

Ddsome— The play*s done, and some o 

ne this way. 

lORCB, R. with ker train home up by a 
Page. 

.) Duretfite, the very dear, identical she. 
And what then? 
f 'tis she. 
"^batthen, sir? 

il "Why Lookye, sirrah, [To Oriana] 

e of service I pul upon you, is to follow 
>ach and bring me word where she lives. 

{To Oriana. 
*t know the town, sir, and am afraid of 
f. 

iw! 

B,.' what's become of all my peoj^le ? 
in*t tell, madam ; I can see no sign of your 
ach.' 

t fellow is got into his old pranks, and fal- 
lewhere ; none of the footmen there ? 

one, madam. 

se servants are the plague of our lives ; 

io? 

tl my hopes, fortune pimps for me ; ndw, 

* a piece of gallantry. 

% you won't sure ? 

\ brute ! Let not your servants' neglect, 

your ladyship to any inconvenience, for 

disappointed of an equipage whilst mine 

and would you honour the master so Car, 
iroud to pay his attendance, 
to be sure. [Axide^ 
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Lam, Sir, I won't presume to be troubldRnhe, fofBj 
habitation is a great way off. 

D%r, Very true, madam, and he*s a little enjnged^. 
besides, madam, a hackney-coach will do as weu, nip 
dam. 

Mir, Rude beast, be quiet I [To Durbtetb.] Ths 
further from home, madam, the more occasion yoahsfs 
for a guard (r.)— pray, madam- 
Lam, (r.) Lard, sir— [She deditUM kU entreaUtif^- 

Dur. Ah I the devil's in Ills impudeace; now.JM 
wheedles, she sntfles; he flatters, she simpers; hs, 
swears, she belieYes ; he*s a rogue, and she's a w— ^ 
in a moment. {AMim' 

Mir, Without there I my coach; Duretdte, wish Bfr 
joy. [Uandt ike Lady aml^ ■• 

Dur. Wish you safe home ! Here, you little Plcardi 
go follow your master, and he*ll lead you— ^ 

Ori, Whither, sir ? 

Dur. To the academy, child : 'tis the fkshion,' wlA 
men of quality, to teach their pages their exercise— go. 

Ori, Won't you go with him too, sir ? that wonwi 
may do him some harm, I don't lilie her. 

Dur, Why bow now, Mr. Page, do you start vp to 
give laws of a sudden? do you pretend to rise at conrty 
and disapproTe the pleasure of your betters 7 Lookye, 
sirrah, if ever you would rise by a great man, be sure 
to be with him in his little actions ; and, as a step to 
your advancement, follow your master immediately, and 
make it your hope that he goes to a bagnio. 

Ort. Heavens forbid! [JSrie, R. 

Dur, Now would I sooner take a cart in company of 
the hangman, than a coach with that woman : frbix a 
strange antipathy have I taken against these cretttnres ; 
a woman to me is aversion upon aversion, a chees«, a 
cat, a breast of mutton, the squalling of children, the 
grinding of knives, and the snuff of a candle. [ExH^ L. 

SCENE ll-^A handsome Apartment, 

Enter Mirabel and Lamorce, r. 

Lam, (r. c.) To convince me, that your service was 
something more than good breeding, please to lay out 
an hour of your company upon my desire, as you baTe 
already upon my necessity. 
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Mir. Your desire, madam, has only preYented my 
request : my hours I make 'em yours, madam, eleven, 
twelve, one, two, three, and all that belong to those 
happy minutes. 

Lam. But I must trouble you, sir, to dismiss your 
retinue, because an equipage at my door, at this time of 
idght, will not be consistent with my reputation. 

Mir. By all means, madam, all but one little boy— ^ 
Here, page, [Ca/Ziii^ r.]— order my coach and servants 
home, and do you stay ; tis a foolish country boy, that 
knows nothing but innocence. 

Lam. Innocence, sir ? I should be sorry if you made 
any ainister constructions of my freedom. 

Jdivm (r.c.^ O, madam, I must not pretend to remark 
npon any body's freedom, having so entirely forfeited 
my own. 

Lam. Well, sir, 'twere convenient towards our easy 
correspondence, that we entered into a free confidence 
of each other, by a mutual declaration of what we are, 
and what we think of one another.— Now, sir, what are 
yont 

Mir, In three words, madam— -I am a gentleman, 
I have five hundred pounds in my pocket, and a clean 
shirt on. 

Xom. And your name is 

Mir. Mnstapha ^Now, madam, the inventory of 

your fortunes. 

Lam. My name is Lamorce ; my birth noble ; I was 
married young, to a proifd, rude, sullen, impetuous fel- 
low ; the husband spoiled the gentleman ; crying ruined 
my face, till at last 1 took heart, leaped out of a window , 
got away to my friends, sued my tyrant, and recovered 
my fortune — I lived from fifteen to twenty to please a 
husband; from twenty to forty I'm resolved to please 
myself, and from thence upwards I'll humour the world. 

Mir. (c.) Ha, ha, ha, I rejoice in your good fortune 
with all my heart. 

Lam. O, now I think on*t, Mr. Mustapha, you have 
got the finest ring there, I could scarcely believe it 
right ; pray let me see it. 

Mir. (c.) Hum! Yes, madam, 'tis, 'tis right— -but, 
but, but, but, but it was given me by my mother, an 
old family ring, madam, an old-fashioned family ring. 
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Lam, Ay, Bir— If you can entertain youn^ flora 
moment, I 11 wait on you immediately. 

[Exit R. He aUendM her to ikt Midt and VftfHiB 
her hand. 
Mir, (r.) Certainly tlie rUutb were in a ■timiwe ii- 
trigging humour when I was bom — Ay, this night IMM^I 
I have had a bride in my arms, and that I ■honld'^^'' 
well enough : but what should I have tb-niorrpw 
The same. And what next night ? The saJnie. 
-wliat next night 1 The very same. Soup for bn 
soup for dinner, soup for supper, and^np for bi 
again— But here's variety. ' 

[Running R. in an eeslacy qf daight to meetftt^ 
towarde the door. ^ ' 

Enter four Bravoe with Lamorci. He etartM.bmdt. 

She comes, she comes — Hum, hum— Bitch«-^9l)lar* 
ed, murdered, to be sure I The carsed stnunpet I j^ 
make me send awav my servants — ^Nobody near ,m|pi| 
Tliese cut-Uiroats always make sure work. 1¥^ 
I do ? I have but one way. [Aiide,"] AretheMj 
men your relations, madam? 

Lam, (r. c.) Yes, sir. 

Mir, (c.) Gentlemen, your most humble serrtiyt; 
sir, you rmost faithful ; yours, sir, with all my hepi^'; 
your most obedient— come, gentlemen. [SatuU» m 
round,'^ Please to sit— no ceremony, next thjBla^yi 
pray, sir. [AUnL 

Lam, [Seated at the head of the table facing the <nh 
dience,'] Well, sir, and how d*ye like my friepdf ? 

Mir. [l. o/ table.} O, maciam, the most iOpishad 
gentlemen ! 1 was never more happy in good compaiij 
in my life ; I suppose, sir, you have travelled T 

1 Bra, [r. €(ftable,'\ Yes, sir. 

Mir, Which way, may I presume? 

1 Bra, In a western barge, sir. 

Mir. Ha, ha, ha, very pretty ; facetious, pretty, gen- 
tleman ! 

Lam, Ha, ha, ha ! sir, you have got the pretfieit 
ring upon your finger there 

Mir, Ah ! madam, 'tis at your service, with i|U my 
heart. [Off^ingthe rina. 

ham. By no means, sir, a family ring ! \TaheM if. 
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Mir. No matter, madam. Seven hundred pounds, by 
t&U light. lAside. 

9' Bra. Pny^ sir, what's o'clock I 

Mir. Hum ! sir, I have left mv watch at home. 

9. Bra. I thought I saw the string of it jusi now^-* 
^Mir.^ Od*s my life, sir, I beg your pardon ; here it 
ls^1>'at' it don't go. \PuU it up. 

Lam. O dear, sir, an English watch ; Tompibn's, I 
gresfinie. 

Mir. P*ye like it, madam !— no ceremony— 'tis at 
yodr serVice, with all my heart and soul — Tompion's I 
Hang^ye. (Aside. 

l.Hra. But, sir, above all things, I admire the 
fashion and make of your sword-hilt. 

Mir. I'm mighty glad you like it, 8ir« 

1 Bra. Will you part with it, sir? 

Mir. I won't sell it. 

I Bra. Not sell it, sir? 

Mif. No, gentlemcn-^-^but I'll bestow it with all my 
fcpAirt.- lOffersif. 

1 Bra. O, sir, wo rob you. 

Mir. That yon do, I'll be sworn, lAstde.'] I hkve 
another ktlioine, pray, sir — Gentlemen, you're to6 mor 
diSat \ hsre I Vmy^ thing else that you fancy ?— sir, will 
yoa do me a fkVour ? [To the first Bravo.] I am ez- 
treiliely in love with that wig which you wear ; will you 
d6' me tlie ftiVour to change with me ? . 

1 Bra: Lookye; sir, this isafaihilywig; and I wotlld 
not part with it ; but if you like it 

Mir. Sir, .your most lUimble servant. [Change wigs, 

1 Bra. Madam, yocfr most humble slave. 

[Goes up/oppishly to the Lady, and salutes' her. 

9 Bra.' The fellow's very liberal ; shall we murder 
Wra? [Apart. 

1 'BVft. No, no ! T want but a handsome pretence to 

aoarrel witti him, for you know we must' act like gen- 
eiiieil. Here, some wlile — [Wine brought'.l Sir, your 
gttbd health. [Pulls Mirabel by the nosei 

Mir. [With affected gdiety.] Oh! sir, your most 
hiinible servant ; a pleasant frolic enough, to drink a 
nitai'a health, and pull him by the nose : ha, ha, ha ! 
the pleasantest pretty-humOurcd gentleman. 

[ With a forced laugh. 
Lam. Help the gentleman to a glass. [MiR. drinks, 
1 Bra. How d'ye like the wine, sir ? 
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Mir. Very good o*the kind, sir : bat I tell ye what, 
I find we*re all inclined to be frolicsome, and 'egad, for 
my own part, I was never more disposed to be mmy; 
let*s ^ake a night on*t, ha ! —This wine is pretty, bit 
I have such Burgundy at home. — Lookye, gentilemMi, 
let me send for half a dozen flasks of my Bargondy ; I 
defy France to match it — *Twill make us all lire, id^air, 
pray, gentlemen. 

a Bra* Eh ! Shall us have his Burgundy 1 [ApaH* 

1 Bra. Yes, faith, we'll have all we can ; here all 
up the gentleman*s servant [^pare.]~What think ym, 
Lamorce? 

Lam, Yes, yes. [ApartJ] — Your servant is a fool- 
ish country boy, sir ; he understands nothing but imw- 
cence. 

Mir. Ay, ay, madam Here, page ! 

Enter Oriana, l. 
Take this key, and go to my butler, order him to sod 
half a dozen flasks of the red Burgundy, marked a IImhh 
sand ; and be sure you make haste ; I long to enterliii 
my friends here, my very good friends. 

Omftet . Ah, dear sir ! 

IBra. Here, child, take a glass of wine — Year mu- 
ter and I have changed wigs, honey, in a frolic. Whoe 
had you this pretty boy, honest Mustapha ? 

OrL Mustapha! \Andt. 

Mir, Out of Picardy this is the first errand hehu 

made for me, and if he does it right, 1*11 enconrage 
him. 

Ori. The red Burgundy, sir ? 

Mir. The red, marked a thousand : and be sure yoa 
make haste. 

Ori. I shall, sir. [Exii^ l. 

I Bra. Sir, you were pleased to like my wig, have 
you any fancy for my coat? — Lookye, sir, it has' served 
a great many honest gentlemen very faithfully. 

Mir, The insolence of these dogs is beyond their cm- 
elty. {Aiide. 

Lam. You*re melancholy, sir. 

Mir. Only concerned, madam, that I should have no 

servant here but this little boy he*ll make some con- 

founaed blunder, I*ll lay my life on*t ; I would not be 
disappointed of my wine for the universe. 

Lam. HeUl do well enough, sir ; but supper's ready ; 
will you please to eat a bit, sir? 

I 
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Mir, 0| madam, I noYer had a better stomadi In my 
life. 

Xam. Come thea— we have nothing but a plate of 
soap. 

Mir. Ah ! The marriage soup I could dispense with 
now. [Aside^Exit a. handing the Lady. 

% Bra* Shall we dispatch him? 

S Bra. To be sure. I think he knows me. 

1 Bra. Ay, ay, dead men tell no tales ; I han*t the 
eoofidence to look a man in the face after I have done 
him ao injury, therefore we'll murder him. 

[Excuntt a. 

SCENE III.~0f<2 MirabeVi Home, 

Enter Duretete, l. 

Dsr. (l. o.) My friend has forsaken me, I bayo 
sbandonad my mistress, my time lies heavy upon my 
Inndi, and my money bums in my pocket — But now I 
think oa% my myrmidoiis are upon duty to night ; 1*11 
' fairly stroll down to the guard, and nod away the night 
with my honest lieutenant over a flask of wine, a good 
«tory, and a pipe of tobacco. IGoing off r. 

Enter Bisarre, r. 

Bit. (r.) Who comes there ? Stand ! 

Dwr, (o.) Hey dey, now she*s turned dragoon. 

Big. Lookye, sir, I*m told you intend to travel agfain. 
I design to wait on you as far as Italy. 

Dur. Then 1*11 travel into Wales. 

BiM. Wales ! What country's that ? 

Dur. The land of mountains, child, where you*re 
aever oat of the way, 'cause there's no such thing as a 
tigh road. 

BiM. Rather always in a high road, *cause you travel 
^ apon hills ;— but be't as it will, I'll jog along with 
yon. 

Dur. Bat we intend to sail to the East Indies. 

BiM. Eaat or west, 'tis all one to mo ; I'm tight and 
light, and the fitter for sailing. 

Dur. But suppose we take through Germany, and 
tirink hard ? 

BiM. Suppose I take through Germany, and drink 
luurdcr than you ? 

E 
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Dfir. 'Sdeath, woman, will yoa go to the giuurd 
me and smoke a pipe ? 

Bit. Allons done I 

Dur, The devirs in the woman. — Suppose I 
myself? 

Bit. There 1*11 leave you. 

Dur. And a happy riddance ; the gallows '}» 
come. 

Bit. Hold, hold, sir! [Catekeg him b^ the mr 
he i9 going."} One word before we part. 

Dur. (L. G.) Let me go, madam — 

Bit. (l. c.) Stir, if you dare.— Come, sir, I 
there now, and ogle me. IHefrownt upon her,} '. 
a languishing sigh I lHegroant.'\ Now run aiid 
my fan^faster. [He runt and tdet it ttp.] Now 
with it handsomely. , 

Dur. Ay, ay. [Ife teare ittofi 

Bis. Hold, hold, dear, humorous coxcomb ; eif 
spare my fan, and 111— Why, you rude, inhumui ; 
ster, don*t you expect to pay for this ? 

Dur. Tes, madam, there's twelvepence ; for ti 
the price on*t. 

Bis. Sir, it cost a guinea. 

Dur. Well, madam, you shall have the sticks sg 

[Throws them to her, and exi 

Bis. Ha, ha, ha ! Ridiculous, below my concen 
must follow him, however, to know if he can giT< 
any news of Oriana. [Ex< 



SCENE IV.-^Lamorce's Lodgings. 

Enter Mirab£i«^ r. 

JIfir. (r.) Bloody hell-hounds, I overheard you ! 
Was not I two hours ago the happy, g^y, rejoii 
Mirabel? How did I plume my hopes in a fair ooi 
prospect of a long scene of years I Life courte 
with all the charms of vigour, youth, and fortune ; 
to be torn away from all my promised joys is more 
death ; the manner too, by villains. — O my Oriana, 
Tery moment might have blessed me in thy arms, 
my poor boy I the innocent boy! — Confusion !- 
hush ! they come : I must dissemble still — 
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iter ikejbmr Bravos, R.^two advance to kU a. and 

two to his L. 

> newi of my wine, gentlemen ? 
1 Bra, No, sir; I belieYe your country booby has 
It himself, and we can wait no longer for*t.— True, 
, yoa^re a pleasant gentleman; but I suppose yon 
ierstand our business. 

Mir* Sir, I may go near to guess at your employ- 
nts ; yon, sir, are a lawyer, 1 presume ; you a phy- 
ian, yon a scrivener, and you a stock-jobber. — All 
K^throttU, 'end. . [Ande, 

4 Bra, Sir, I am a broken officer ; I was cashiered at 
e bead of the army for a coward ; so I took up the 
ftde of murder to retrieve the reputation of my con- 
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Bra, I am a soldier too, and would serve my king ; 
It I doa't like the quarrel, and I have more honour 
an to light in a bad cause. 

ft. Bra, I was bred a gentleman, and I have no estate. 
It I most have my whore and my bottle, through the 
'ejadiee of education. 

1 Bra, I am a ruffian too, by the prejudice of educa- 
cm ; I was bred a butcher. In short, sir, if your wine 
&d come, we might have trifled a little longer. — Gome, 
r, 'Which sword will you die by? mine, sir ? 



9 Bra, Or mine? 



DravTM, 



8 Bra, Or mine? [DrawM. 

4 Bra, Or mine ? [Drairr. 

Mir, I scorn to beg my life; but to be butchered 
ms ! ^Knocking,"] O, there *s the wine —this moment 
Mr my life or death. 

Enter Oriana, l. 

fOSt, for ever lost !— Where*s the wine, child? 

[FainUy, 
. Ori, (l.) Coming up, sir. {Stamps. 

ftUer DuRBTBTE and six of the. Grand Musqueteers; 
tike B^ffians drop their swords; ixit Ori ana, l. 

Mir, (c.) The wine, the wine, the wine ! Youth, 
leasure, fortune, days, and years, are now my own 
gain. — Ah, my dear friends, did not I tell you this 
rine would make me merry ? Dear captain, these gen- 

E 2 
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tlemeD are the best natured, facetious, witty <»reatareB 
that ever yoa knew. 

Enter Lavobcb, b. 

Lam. (c.) Is the wine come, sir? 

Mir, O, yes, madam, the wine is come>-see there! 
[^Pointing to the SoldiersJ] Your ladyship has got a 
very fine ring upon your finger. 

Lam, Sir, 'tis at your, service. 

Mir. O, liol is It so? Thou dear seven hundred 
pounds, thou*rt welcome home again with all ray heart. 
Ad's my life, madam, you have got the finest built wa^ 
there ! Tompion's, i presume ? 

Lam. Sir, you may wear it. 

Mir, O, madam, by no means ; 'tis too much — Rob 
you of all! [Takes it from h€r.'\ Good, dear time,- 
thou'rt a precious thing; I'm glad I have retrlered 
thee. \_Put8 it lep.] What, my friends neglected all tills 
while ? [Bravos stand conversing in a cluster j M. c.} 
Gentlemen, you'll pardon my complaisance to tha lady 1 
How now ? Is it civil to be so out of humour at my 
entertainment, and I so pleased with yours ? CaptaiOy 
you're surprised at all this ; but we're in our Urolies, 
you must know. — Some wine here. 

Enter Servant, with nine. 

Come, captain , this worthy gentleman's health. [ TVf oil 
the first Bravo by the nose ; he roars.'] But now, where 
-—Where's my dear deliverer, my boy, my charming boy? 

1 Bra. I hope some of our crew below stairs have 
dispatched him. 

Mir. Villain, what say'st thou? Dispatched! Ill 
have ye all tortured, racked, torn to pieces alive, if you 
have touched my boy. — Here, page ! page ! page ! 

[Runs oaf, l. 

Dur. Here, gentlemen, be sure you secure those fel- 
lows. 

1 Bra. Yes, sir,, we know you and your guard will 
be very civil to us. 

Dur. Now for you, madam. — He, he, hef I'm so 
pleased to think tmit I shall be revenged of one woman 
before I die. 

Dug. Take 'em to justice. 

[Guards carry qg^BraroSj w. 
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Enter Ola Mibabbx., Duoabb, and Bisarbb, l. 

O. Mrr, (l.c.) Robia, Robin, wliere's Bob f where's 
ray boy ?— What, Ss this the lady 7 a preUy yizen, faith I 
Harkye, child, because my son was so dYil as to oblige 
you with a coach, I'll treat yoa with a cart, indeed I 
will. 

Dug. (g.) Ay, madam, and you shall have a swing- 
ing equipage, three or four thonsaad footmen at your 
heels, at least. 

Dur, No less becomes her quality. 

Bis, (l. c.) Faugh ! the monster I 

Dur, Monster ! ay, you're all a little monstrous, let 
me tell you. 

Re'cwter Mibabbl, l. 

O. Mir. Ah, my dear Bob, art thou safe, man? 
Mir. No, no, sir, I'm rained! the saTer of my life is. 
lost! 

O. Mir. No, he came and brought ns the news. 
Mir. (l. c.) But where is he? 

Rc'Cnter Obiana, l. 

Ha ! [Runs and embraces her.} My dear preserrer, 
what shall I do to recompense your trust? Father, 
friends, gentlemen, behold the youth that has reliered 
me from the most ignominious death. Command me, 
child ; before you all, before my Ute so kind indulgent 
stars, I swear to grant whate'er you ask. 

Ori. To the same stars, indulgent now to me, I will 
appeal as to the justice of my claim ; I shall demand 
but what was mine before— <the just performance of 
your contract to Oriana. IDiscovers herself, 

Omnes. Oriana! 

Ori. (l. c.) In this disguise I resolved to follow you 
abroad, counterfeited the letter that got me into your 
service.; and so, by this strange turn of fate, I became 
the instrument of your preservation. 

Dur. (b. c.) Mirabel, you're caught. 

Mir. Caught! I scorn the thought of imposition! 
Caught I No, 'tis my voluntary act ; this was no human 
stratagem ; but by my providential stars, designed to 
shew the dangers wandering youth incurs bv the pursuit 
of an unlawful love, to plunge me headlong in the snares 
of vice, and then to ^e me by the hands of virtue : 
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here on my knees I humbly beg my fair preseirer*! par- 
don ; my thanks are needless, for myself I owe. And 
now for ever do protest me yours. 

0. Mir, Tall, all, di, dall. [Singi.'] Kiss me, dangh- 
ter— you shall kiss me first, [To Oriana] for you're 
the cause on*t. Well, Bisarre, what say you to the 
captain ? 

Bit. I like the beast well enough ; but I don't under- 
stand his paces so well as to venture him. in a strange 
road. 

O. Mir. But marriage is so beaten a path that you 
ean't go wrong. 

Bit. Ay, 'tis so beaten, that the way is spoiled* 

Dur, There is but one thing should make me thy hus- 
band — I could marry thee to-day for the privilege of 
beating thee to-morrow. 

0, Mir. Come, come, you may agree for all this. 
Mr. Dugard, are not you pleased with thisf 

Dug. So pleased, that if I thought it might seeore 
your son's affection to my sister, 1 would double her 
fortune. 

Mir. Fortune ! has she not given me mine ? my life, 
my estate, my all, and, what is more, her virtuous self. 
Behold the foil [Pointing to L amorce] that sets this 
brightness off! [To Oriana] Here, view the pride 
[To Oriana] and scandal of the sex. [To Lamorcb. 

What liberty can be so tempting there, [To Lam. 

As a soft, virtuous, am'rous, bondage here ? 

[To Oriana. 
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REMARKS. 



ILobe(na1^iIla0f; 

Love in a Village is the most popular rwrtd <)pera in 
the English language. The plot is simple, the incidents 
are pleasing, and the characters sprightly and natural. 
The dialogue is humorous, and the lyrical portion 
breathes an air of gaiety that may well account for its 
extraordinary popularity ; for, on its first appearance, 
the Beggar's Opera had scarcely a longer, or more suc- 
cessful run. What country lad and lass, who are at all 
acquainted with life, have not seen Love in a Village ? 

This piece, however, is any thing but origindL It is 
little more than a compilation from Charles Johnson's 
** Village Operay* Wycherley's '^Gentleman Dancing MaS" 
ter" and Marivaux^s '' Jeu de V Amour et du Hazard.** 
Yet the author has availed himself of the labours of 
others so ingeniously, that we shall not quarrel with 
his plagiarisms. In theatrictd phrase, he has revived 
them with entire new scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
and vamped them up to make an agreeable figure in the 
opera before us. 

The characters are such as may be found in every 
village. A wrong-headed, good-humoured, amorous 
old justice, learned in the law; a prim antiquated 
maiden lady ; a bumpkin, who treats his quondam mis- 
tress with as much rudeness - and indifference as the 
best lord in the land ; and a country lass, who resolves 
to wring the bosom of her lover — not by dyings accord- 
ing to Goldsmith's pathetic song, but by taking a trip to 
London, and bettering her fortune, '* as other girls do." 
Then we have a jolly, light-hearted sportsman; a 
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baronet's son in the disguise of a gardener; and two 
young ladies, one of which has already eloped, and the 
other is making haste to follow the example of her 
friend. This hopeful group is productive of considerable 
amusement. Justice Woodcock, Hodge, and his sweet- 
heart, are particularly well drawn. The scene between 
the Justice and Rosetta is perhaps a little too warmly 
coloured ; while the brutal coarseness of Hodge, tfaoDf^ 
a correct picture of life, is too true to be agreeable. 
The redeeming qualities of this opera are in the music, 
which is beautiful and lively. Many of the airs continue 
favourites to this day, and must ever continue to be so, 
from their simplicity and tenderness. We may instance' 
more particularly, " There was a Jolly Miller^ — " Cupidf 
God of soft Persuasion" and ** Young lam," Every song, 
whether of sentiment or humour, fairly arises out of the 
dialogue. They are not stuck on, merely to apologize 
for an actor^s inability to speak half a do^en sentences 
with propriety, by showing that he can sing. He who 
shall attempt Hawthorn, with no other qualification but 
a fine voice, will find himself in an awkward predica- 
ment. Mr. Braham gave us great satisfaction in this 
part. He acted well, and sang admirably. Nothing 
could be better than his arch look and manner, when 
he discovers the Justice playing at romps with Rosetta 
— while his lively song, ** We all love a pretty girl under 
the Rose" was a fine specimen of comic singing, with the 
advantage of an exquisite voice. Those who assert that 
Braham can only give efifect to highly ornamented and 
scientific music, have but to see him play Hawthorn, to 
be convinced of their error. He can rival the most cele- 
brated Italian vocalist in his way ; while, as an English 
singer, he is incomparable. He possesses the rare 
power of exhibiting the passion of music, both in its 
grandeur and its simplicity. 
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W Munden's Justice Woodcock was a luscious piece of 
*^ aieting. His action in the statute scene was admirably 
' * characteristic. The gout and he were fairly at odds 
'- when the tabors struck up the merry village dance : one 
^ leg kept going all the time, and the other was fain to 
*^ ihake in sympathetic capers. Dowton's performance 
^- k of a coarser texture. It is libidinous enough in all 
^ conscience, but it wants that skilful shading with which 
**;.. a true artist knows how to relieve his warmest conccp- 
^! tions. We have seen Harley, for a benefit frolic, play 
r Mrs. Deborah Woodcock ; and no performance excited 
'. Dnore laughter — but it was Harley's cap and gown (which 
^ oaght to have been included among the dramatis persome) 
that did the business. These especial freaks are allow- 
able upon certain occasions. Witness Charles Bannister 
and Edwip metamorphosed into Polly and Lucy, Mrs. 
Abington into Scrub, and Liston into Ophelia. The 
novelty of the attempt, independent of Harley's talent 
for fan, was quite sufficient to amuse ; but Deborah 
Xi^oodcock never found a more truly whimsical repre- 
sentatiYe than Mrs. Davenport. 

D G. 



STAGE DIRECTIONS. 

Th« condactors of thia work print no Plays but those \\ hich they 
have feen acted. The Stage Direct iom are given from ibcir own 
personal obaerrations, during the most recent perrorniance!!. 

EXITS and ENTRANCES. 

R. means Right ; L. Left; D. F. Door in Flat ; R. D. Right 
JDaor ; L. D. Left Door ; S. E. Second Entrance ; U. E. Uyper 
Entrance ; M . D. Middle Door. 

RELATIVE POSITIONS. 

R. means Right; L. Left ; C Centre ; R. C. Right of Centre j 
Ifc C. Ij^t of Centre, 

R. RGt G. LC. li. 

•** The Reader is supposed to be on the Stage J'acing the Audience, 
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SIR WILLIAM MBADOWS.— Old fftshioned drab 
coat, red embroidered waistcoat, gold laced hat, boot 
stockings. 

JUSTICE WOODCOCK.— Drab, antiqaated suit, 
gouty stioes, &c. 

YOUNG MEADOWS.— Green jacket, bhie apron. 
Second dress — Full dress (ksbionable suit. 

HAWTHORN. — Light drab hat, ditto sbooting 
jacket and waistcoat, white breeches, and white gaiters. 

EUSTACE.— Blue coat, gilt buttons^ white waistcoat, 
nankeen trowsers. 

HODGE.— Round black hat, white coat, flowered 
waistcoat, buckskin breeches, blue stockings, short gai- 
ters. 

Footmen, liveries. — Carters, country-people, &c. 
rustic dresses of various colours. 

LU CIND A.— White muslin, trimmed with white satin. 

ROSETTA.— White muslin, trimmed with pink, 
gipsey hat. Second dress— White satin, elegantly trim- 
med, white plumes. 

DEBORAH WOODCOCK.— Formal flowered dress. 

MADGE.— Gipsey hat, flowered gown, pink petticoat, 
white apron. 



Cetst of the Characters in the Opera of Lor s m a 
Village^ at the Theatre-Royal^ Drury-Lane^ 

1824. 

Sir William Meadows Mr. Gattie. 

Young Meadows Mr. Horn. 

Justice Woodcock Mr. Dowton. 

Hawthorn Mr. Braham. 

Hodge Mr. Knight. 

Eustace • Mr. Merc«r. 

Mrs. Deborah Woodeodc»»^' Mrs. Harlowe. 

Lueinda Miss Poyey. 

Madge Misi Cubitt. 

Routta ••••t •••« Misa Btephena. 
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LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 



ACT L 

SCENE I.— il Garden, with Statues, Founiains, and 
Flower-potM, r. and l. 

RosETTA and Lucinda are diteoveredat work, seated 
upon two garden^ekairsj c. 

♦ DUET. 

Roe. Hope I thou nurse of young desire. 
Fairy promiser of joy. 
Painted vapour, glow-worm fire, 
Temp*rate sweet, that ne'er can cloy. 

Lue. Hope I thou earnest of delight. 
Softest soother of the mind. 
Balmy cordial, prospect bright, • 
Surest friend the wretched find. 

Both, Kind deceiver, flatter still. 

Deal out pleasures unpossest ; 
With thy dreams my fancy fill. 
And in wishes make me blest. 

{Both rue. 
Lue, (r. c.) Heigho ! — Rosetta! 
Bo$. (c.) Well, child, what do you say ? 
Lue, 'Tis a sad thing to live in a yillage a hundred 
miles from the capital, with a preposterous gouty father, 
and a superannuated maiden aunt. 1 am heartily sick of 
my situation. 

Roe, And with reason. But *tis in a great measure 
your own fault : here is this Mr. Eustace, a man of 
character and family ; he likes you, you like Mm ; you 
know one another's minds, and yet you will not resolve 
to make yourself happy with him. 
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AIR. 

Whence can yoa Inherit 

So slavish a spirit 7 
Confined thus, and ehain'd to a log ! 

Now fondled, now chid, 

Permitted, forbid: 
*Tis leading the life of a dog. 

For shame, you a loyer ! 

More tirmness discover ; 
Take courage, nor here longer mope ; 

Resist and be free. 

Run riot, like me. 
And, to perfect the picture, elope. 

Luc. And is this your advice? 

Ro8* Positively, 

Luc, Here*s my hand ; positively I'll follow it I 
have already sent to my gentleman, who is now in tlie 
country, to let him know he may come hither, this ^v ; 
we will make use of the opportunity to settte all preli- 
minaries— and then— but take notice, whenever we do- 
camp, you march off along with us* 

Ros, Oh ! madam, your servant ; I have no incUnatioa 
to be left behind, I assure you. But you say you got 
acquainted with this spark, while you were with your 
mother during her last illness atBath, so that jour fa- 
ther has never seen him. 

Luc, Never in his life, my dear $ and, I am confide, 
he entertains not the least suspicion of my having any 
such connexion : my aunt, inaeed, has her doubts and 
surmises ; but, besides that my father will not allow any 
one to be wiser than himself, it is an established maxim 
between these affectionate relations, never to agree in 
any thing— 

Ros, Except being absurd ; you must allow they sym- 
pathise perfectly in that — But, now we are on the sub- 
ject, I desire to know what I am to do with this wicked 
old justice of peace, this naughty father of yours? He 
follows me about the house like a tame goat. 

Luc, Nay, 1*11 assure you he hath been a wag in bis 
time — ^you must have a care of yourself. 

Ros, Wretched me ! to fall into such hands, who have 
been just forced to run away from my parents to avoid 
an odious marriage— You smile at that now ; and I know 
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yoa think me whimsical, as yoa have often lold me ; bat 
you mnst excuse my bein^ a little over-deUcate in this 
particular. 

AIR. 

My heart's my own, my will is free. 

And so shall be my voice ; 
No mortal man shall wed with me, 

Till first he*s made my choice. 

Let parents rule, cry nature's laws. 

And children still obey : 
And is there then no saving clause 

Against tyrannic sway ? 

Luc, Well, but my dear, mad girl—* ' 
Ros, Lucinda, don*t talk to me — ^Was your father to 
go to London ; meet there by accident with an old fellow 
as wrong-headed as himself; and in a fit of absurd 
friendship, agree to marry you to that old fellow's son, 
whom you had never seen, without consulting your in- 
clinations, or allowing you a negative, in case he should 
not prove agreeable- 
Luc. Why, I should think it a little hard, I confess 
— yet, when I see you in the character of a chamber- 
maid— 

Ros. It is the only character, my dear, in which I 
could hope to lie concealed ; and, I can tell you, I was 
reduced to the last extremity, when, in consequence of 
our old boarding-school friendship, I applied to you to 
receive me in this capacity ; for we expected the parties 
the very next week. \_Both c] 

Ltie, But had not you a message from your intended 
spouse, to let you know he was as little inclined to such 
ill-concerted nuptials as you were 7 

Uos, More than so ; he wrote to advise me, by all 
means, to contrive some method of breaking them off; 
for he had rather return to his dear studies at Oxford : 
and, after that, what hopes could I have of being happy 
with him ? 

Lue, Then you are not at all uneasy at the strange 
rout you must have occasioned at home } I warrant, 
during this month you have been absent-—— 

Rou, Oh ! don't mention it, my dear ; I have had so 
many admirers since I commenced abigail, that I am 

A 3 
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quite charmed with my sltnatioii— Bat hold, who inUa I h 
yonder in the yard, that the dogs ire lo'gUd io Met I k 

ILookiag B. 

Lue, Daddy Hawthorn, as I live ! He is eons ts 
pay my father a visit ; and never more luckily, for ht 
always forces him ahroad. Bt the way, what will yn 
do with yourself while I step uito the house to see ate 
my trusty messenger, Hodge t 

Ro$, No matter ; 1*11 sit down in that arbour, sid 
listen to the singing of the birds : you know I am foind of 
melancholy amusements. 

Lue, So it seems, indeed ; sure, Rosetta, none of 
your admirers had power to touch your heart I you in 
not in loTc, I hope ? 

Ros. In loYe I that's pleasant : who do you suppose I 
should be in love with, pray t 

Luc, Why, let me see— What do you think of 
Thomas, our gardener? [Looking l.J There he 
is at the other end of the walk. He's a pretty youn; 
man, and the serrants say, he's always writing Tenci 
on you. 

Ros, Indeed, Lucinda, you are very silly. 

Luc. Indeed, Rosetta, that blush makes you look tery 
handsome. 

Ros, Blush ! I am sure I don't blush. 

Luc, Ha, ha, ha! 

Rag. Pshaw ! Lucinda, how can you be so ridieo- 
lous? 

Luc. Well, don't be angry, and I liaye done — ^Bit 
suppose you did like him, how could you help yourself! ' 
[Exeunt Lucinda, l. Rosetta, b. u. b. 

Enter Young Meadows, l. u. e. with a WaterinS' 

pot — set sU down, c. 

Young M. (c.) Let me see— on the fifteenth of J.nne, 
at half an hour past five in the morning — {Taking omi a 
Pocket-book] — 1 left my father's house unknown to any 
one, having made free with a coat and jacket of our 
gardener's that fitted me, by way of a disguise ; so savs 
my pocket-book : and chance directing me to this vil- 
lage, on the twentieth of the same month I procured a 
recommendation to the worshipful Justice Woodcock, 
to be the superintendant of his pumpkins and cabbages, 
because I would let my father bce, I chose to run any 
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lengths, nUher than submit to what his obstinacy would 
have forced me— a marriage against my inclination, with 
a woman I never saw. \_P%U up the book, and takes up 
tke mateHmg-pot,'] Here I have been three weelcs, and 
In that time I am as much altered as if I had changed my 
natora with my habit— *Sdeath, to fall in love with a 
ehambermald: And yet, if I could forget 'that I am 
the son and heir of Sir William Meadows. But that's 
impoaaibU. ^ 

AIR. 

O ! had I been by fate decreed 
^ Some humble cottage swain ; 

In fair Rosetta*s sight to feed 
Hy sheep upon the plain ; 

What bliss had I been bom to taste, 
Which now I ne*er must know I 

Ye envious powers I why have ye plac*d 
My fiur one*s lot so low ? 

Ha ! who was it I had a glimpse of as I passed by that 
arbonrt Was it not she sat reading there? the trembling 
of my heart tells me my eyes were not mistaken— Here 
she comes. [Retires, l.u. b. 

Enter Rosbtt a /rom r. u. b. 

ilos. Lncinda was certainly in the right of it ; and 
yet I blosh to own my weakness even to myself — Marry 
hang the fellow for not being a gentleman. 

YowM M, [At a rose tree, l. u. b. plucking the 
£awersJ] I am determined not to speak to her. 
Mow c»r never is the time to conquer myself: be- 
aides, I have some reason to suppose the girl has no 
aversion to me : and, as I wish not to do her an injury, 
it would be cruel to fill her head with notions of what 
can never happen. [Hums a tune.} Pshaw I rot these 
roses, how they prick one's fingers ! 

Mob, (a.) He takes no notice of me ; but so much the 
better ; I'll be as indifferent as he is. I am sure the 
poor lad likes me ; and if I was to give him any encou- 
ragement, I suppose the next thing he talked of would 
he buying a ring, and being asked in church— Oh, dear 
pride, 1 thank you for that thought. 

Young M. [Crosses to c] Hah, going without a 
word ! a look !— I can't bear that— Mrs. Rosetta, I am 
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gathering a few roses, here. If you please to take them 
in with voa. 

Ro9. (r . c.) Thank yon, Mr. Thomas, but all my ladj^ 
(lower-pots are fUll. 

Young M. Will yon accept of them yourself, thcaf 
[Catching hold of her, bothc.'i What'a the raattert 
you look as if you were angry with me. 

Ro9, Pray let go my hand. 

Young M, Nav, pr*ythee, why is this ? yon shan*! 
go, 1 have sometliing to say to you. 

Rot, Well, but I must go, I will go ; I desire, Ifr. 
Thomas — 

AIR. 

Gentle yonth, ah, tell me why 

Still you force me tbns to fly 7 

Cease, oh ! cease to persevere ; 

Speak not what I most not hear ; 

To my heart its ease restore ; 

Go, and never see me more. [iSrft, a. 

Votfii^ M. [Looking qfter her,] This girl ii a rid- 
dle — That she loves me, I think there Is no room to 
doubt ; she takes a thousand opportunities to let me see 
it : and yet, when I speak to her, she will hardly glva 
me an answer ; and, if 1 attempt the smallest familiarity, 
is gone in an instant— I feel my passion grow for h» 

every day more and more violent Well, would 

I marry her? — would I make a mistress of her if I 
could ? — Two things, called prudence and honour, fot* 
bid either. What am I pursuing, then? A ahadoir. 
Sure ray evil genius laid this snare in my wny. How- 
ever, there is one comfort, it is in my power to fly fro« 
it ; if so, why do I hesitate? I am distracted, unaUt 
to determine any thing. 

ATR. 

Still in hopes to get the better 

Of my stubborn flame I try ; 
Swear this moment to forget her. 

And the next my oath deny. 

Now, prepared with scorn to treat her, 
Ev*ry charm in thought I brave. 

Boast my freedom, fly to meet her, 
And confess myself a slave. [Exit^ l. 
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SCENE II.— il Gothic HaU, ivUh pahUed wHdwm, 
in Justice Woodeock*8 Homse. 

Enter Hawthobn, l. with a fomling'^ieee in hie 
htvnd^ and a net wiJUh hirde at hie girdle. 

AIR. 

There was a jolly miller once 

Liy'd on the river Dee ; 
He work'd and sung from mom till night ; 

No lark more blithe than he. 
And this the burthren of his song, 

For ever used to be — 
I care /or nobody, not I, 

If no one eares for me. 

House \ here, house ! what all gadding, all abroad I 
house, I say, hilli-ho, ho I 

Jus. W, [Without, R.] Here*8 a noise, here's a 
racket! William, Robert, Hodce I why does not some- 
body answer ? Odds my life, I believe Uie fellows have 
lost their hearing ! 

Enter Justice Woodcock, b. 

Oh, master Hawthorn ! I guessed it was some such 
mad-cap— are you there 7 

Haw, (c.) Am I here ? Yes s and, if you had been 
where I was three hours ago, you would find the good 
effects of it by this time : but you have got the lazy, 
unwholesome, London fashion of lying abed in a morn- 
ing, and there's gout for you— why, sir, I have not 
been in bed five minutes after sunrise these thirty years, 
am generally up before it ; and 1 never took a dose of 
physic but once in my life, and that was in compliment 
to a cousin of mine, an apothecary, that had just set up 
business. 

Jnff. W, (r. o.) Well but, master Hawthorn, let me 
tell you, you know nothing of tiie matter ; for, I say, 
sleep is necessary for a man ; ay, and I'll maintain it. 

Haw, What, when I midntain the contrary ?— Look 
you, neighbour Woodcock, you are a rich man, a man 
of worship, a justice of peace, and all that ; but learn 
to know the respect that is due to the sound from the 



\ 
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infirm ; and allow me that snperiority a good oonatitirtiai 
gives me over you — health Ib the griMtest of all poaa- 
sions ; and His a maxim with ipe, that an hftle oobler b 
a better man than a sick king. 

Jui. W. Well, well, youare asportinum. 

Haw. And to wonld you be too, if yon would tab 
my advice. A sportsman ! why there is nothtaig like it; 
1 would not exchange the satisraction I feel, while I aa 
beating the lawns and thickets about my litUe fkm, te 
all the entertainment and pageantry in Christendoia. 

AIR. 

Let gay ones and great, 

Make the most of their fate. 
From pleasure to pleasure they nm ; 

Well, who cares a jot, 

I envy them not. 
While I have my dog and my gun. 

For exercise, air. 

To the fields I repair. 
With spirits unclouded and light ; 

The blisses I find. 

No stings leave behind, 
But liealth and diversion unite. 

Enter IIodoe, l. 

Ilodge. (l. c.) Did your worship call, sir ? 

dux, H\ (c.) Call, sir ; where have you and the rest 
of these rascals been ? but I suppose I need not ask— 
You must Icnow there is a statute, a fair for hiring ser- 
vants, held upon my green to-day ; we have it asually 
at this season of the year, and it never fails to put aU 
the folks hereabout out of their senses. 

Hodge, Lord, your honour, look out, and see what 
a nice show they make yonder ; [Pidnlii^ x.. a. ■.] 
they had got pipers, and fiddlers, and were dancing as 
1 came along, for dear life-«I never saw such a mortal 
throng in our village in all my bom days again. 

Haw, Why, I like this now, this is as it should be. 

Ju9, W, No, no, *tis a very foolish piece of businew ; 
good for nothing but to promote idleness and the getting 
of bastards : but I shall take measures for previenting it 
another year, and I doubt whether I am not sufficiewy 
authorised already ; for by an act passed anno undedmo 
Coroli prini, which empowers a justice of peace, who 
is lord of the manors* 
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Ham, Come, come, neyer mind the act • let me tell 
yoQ, this is a very proper, a very useful meeting; I 
-want a lerrant or two myself, I must go see what your 
market affords;— and you shall go, and the girls, my 
little Luey and the other young rogue, and we'll make 
k day on't as well as the rest. 

Jim. W. I wish, master Hawthorn, . I could teach 
you to be a little more sedate : why won*t you take pat- 
tern by me, and coAsider your dignity ?— Odds heart, 
I donH wonder you are not a rich man ; you laugh too 
much ever to be rich. 

Haw. Right, neighbour Woodcock! health, good 
humour, and competence, is my motto : and, if my ex- 
ecutors haye a mfiid, they are welcome to make it my 
epitaph. 

AIR. 

The honest heart, whose thoughts are clear 
From fraud, disguise, and guile. 

Need neither fortune's frowning fear, 
Nor court the harlot's smile. 

The greatness that would make us grave. 

Is but an empty thing ; 
What more than mirth would mortals have? 

The cheerful man's a king. [^Exit, r. 

Enter hvciiXDky l,—Hodoe going off, r. 

Lue. Hist, hist, Hodge ! 

H9dge. [TwrmbaekJ] Who calls ? here am I. 

lAke» Well, have you been ? 

Hodge, (c.) Been, ay, I ha' been far enough, an that 
be all : you never knew any thing fall out so crossly in 
your bom days. 

Lm€. Why, what's the matter? 

Hodge, Why, you know, 1 dare not take a horse out 
of his worship's stables this morning, for fear it should 
be missed, and breed questions ; and our old nag at 
home was so cruelly beat i'th' hoofs, that, poor beast, 
it had not a foot to set to ground ; so I was fain to go to 
farmer Ploughshare's, at the Grange, to borrow the 
loan of his bald filly ; and, would you think it? after 
walking all that way— de'el from me, if the cross-grain- 
ed toad did not deny me the favour. 

Luc, Unlucky! 
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Hodffe, Well, tben I went my ways to the KingV 
head in the Tillage, but all their cattle were at plough: 
and I was as far to seek below at the tompike: aoatUit, 
for want of a better, I wai forced to take np with due 
QttickBeVs blind mare. 

Luc. Oh then you have been ? 

Hodge, Yes, yes, I ha' been. 

Luc, Pshaw I Why did not yon say lo at mice ? 

Hodge. Ay, but I have hada main tiresome j aunt OB*t, 
for she is a sorry jade at best. 

Lue. Well, well, did yon see Mr. Eoataee, and what 
did he say to yon 2— Come, qnick— hare you e'er a let- 
ler? 

Hodge, Yes, he gave me a letter, If I ha'na* lost ik 

Luc, Lost it, man I 

Hodge, Nay, nay, have a bit of patience: adwavni, 
yon are always in such a hurry. {Kumnuiging ail hit 
pockeU, not finding it, he appean overwheimudwUk 
detpairA I put it somewhere in this waistcoat pbduL 
[At Ungth recollecting, he snateheg Uina raptmrefifm 
his coat 9leeve.'\ Oh, here it is. 

Luc, So I give it me. [Reads the letter to herself, 

Hodge, Lord a mercy ! how my arm achs with beating 
that plaguy beast : 1*11 be hang*d if 1 won'na* rather ha* 
thrasn*ahalf a day, than ha* ridden her. 

Luc, Well, Hodge, you have done your business very 
well. 

Hodge, Well, have not I now ? . 

Luc, Yes — Mr. Eustace tells me in this letter, that 
he will be in the green lane, at the other end of the vil- 
lage, by twelve o'clock — ^you know where he came be- 
fore. 

Hodge. Ay, ay. 

Luc, Well, you must go there ; and wait till he ar- 
rives, and watch your opportunity to introduce him, 
across the fields, into the little summer house, on the left 
side of the garden. 

Hodge, That's enough. 

Luc, Bat take particular care that nobody sees yon. 

Hodge, I warrant you. 

Luc, Nor for your life drop a word of it to any mor- 
tal. 

Hodge% Never fear me. 
Luc, And, Hodge—- 
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AIR.^-«HoDGE. 

Well, well, say no more, 

Sure you told me before, 
I see the fall length of my tether ; 

Do yon think Tma fool. 

That I need go to school ? 
I can spell you fuod put you together. 

A word to the wise 

Will always suffice, 
Addsniggers, go talk to your parrot ; 

I*m not such an elf. 

Though I say it myself. 
But I know a sheep^s head from a carrot. 

{Exit, L. 
MC. (c.) How severe is my case 1 Here I am oblig- 
to carry on a clandestine correspondence with a 
1 in aU respects my equal, because the oddity of my 
ler's temper is such, that I dare not tell him I have 
V yet seen the person I should like to marry^— but per- 
is he has quality in his eye, and hopes, one day or 
er, as I am his only child, to match me with a title— 
D imagination ! 

AIR. 

Cupid, god of soft persuasion. 

Take the helpless lover's part, 
Beise, olv seize some kind occasion. 

To reward a faithful heart. 

Justly those we tyrants call,' 
Who the body would enthral ; 
Tyrants of more cruel kind, 
Those, who would enslave the mind. 

What is grandeur? foe to rest. 

Childish mummery at best. 

Happy I in humble state ; 

Catch, ye fools, the glittering bait. _ [Exit, r. 

SCENE lll.'-'A Field with a Stile, 

Enter Hodge, r. s. e» followed by Madge. 

^odge, (c.) What does the wench follow me for? 
Is flesh, folk may well talk, to see you dangling afte^ 
every where, like a tantony pig : find some other 

B 
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road, can't you ; and don*t keep wherreting me vhk 
yoar nonsense. 

Madge* (r. c.) Nay, pray yon, Hodge, stay, ui 
let me speak to you a bit. 

Hodge, Well, what sayn you 1 

Madge. Dear heart, how can you be so barbarosi! ■ 
and is this the way you serre me after all ; and won't 
you keep your word, Hodge ? 

Hodge, Why no, I won't, I tell you ; I have clma^i 
my mind. 

Madge. Nay, but surely, surely— Consider, Hodgv, 
you are obligated in conscience to make me an homit 
woman. 

Hodge. Obligated In conscience! How am I obli- 
gated? 

Madge. Because you are ; and none but the basest of 
rogues would bring a poor girl to shame, and afterwards 
leaye her to the wide world. 

Hodge, Bring you to shame ! Don't make me ipeak, 
Madge ; don't make me speak. 

Madge. Yes, do, speak your worst. 

Hodge. Why, then, if you go to that, you were fail 
to leave your own village down in the west, for a baira 
you had by the clerk of the parish, and I'll bring the 
man shall say it to your face. 

Madge. No, no, Hodge, 'tis no such thing, 'tis a bus 
lie of Farmer Ploughshare's. But I know wrbat makes 
you false-hearted to me, that you may keep company 
with young madam's waiting-woman ; and I'mEureibe'i 
no fit body for a poor man's wife. 

Hodge. How should you know what she's fit for. 
She*s fit for as much as you, mayhap ; don't find fault' 
with your betters, Madge. 

Enter Young Meadows, behind r. and crot^es to l. 

Ohl master Thomas, [Madge retires r.] I have a 
word or two to say to you : pray did not you go down 
the village one day last week with a basket of something 
upon your shoulder ? 

Young M, (l.) Well, and what then? 

Hodge. Nay, not much, only the hostler at the Green^ 
man was saying, as how there was a passenger at their 
house as see'd you go by, and said he know'd you ; an4 
azt a mort of questions— So I thought I'd tell you. 

Xoung M. The devil! 
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Hodge, O, no, it was not the deTil, it was some other 
gentleman. 

Young M. Ask questions about me ! I Imow nobody 
in this nut of the country : there must be some mistal^e 
in it. Come hither, Hoclge. [Exit with Hodge, l. 

Madge, (n.) A nasty, ungrateful fellow, to use me at 
this rate, after being to him as 1 have. Well, well, I 
wish all poor girls would take warning by my mishap, 
and neyer have any thing to say to none of them. 

AIR. 

How happy were my days till now 1 

I ne*er did sorry feel ; 
1 rose with joy to milk my cow. 

Or torn my spinning-wheel. 

My heart was lighter than a fly. 

Like any bird I sung. 
Till he pretended love, and I 

Believ'd his flatt'ring tongue. 

Oh the fool, the silly, silly fool. 

Who trusts what man may be ; 
I wish I was a maid again, 

And in my own country. [Exit^ r. 

SCENE XV. -^A Green, with a prospect of a Village, 
and the repreeentation qf a SlcUtUe, or Fair. 

Knter Justice Woodcock, Hawthohn, Mrs. De- 
borah Woodcock, Lucinda, Rosetta, Young 
Mkadows, Hodge, and Country People, from 

I.. U. B. 

. Hodge, (l. c.) This way, your worship, this way. 
Why don*t you stand aside there ? Here's his worship 
m coming. 

Countryman. His worship I 

JuM. W. (c.) Fie, fie, what a crowd's this ! Odd, I'll 

Snt some of them in the stocks. [Striking afellow.^ 
Itand out of the way, sirrah. 

Haw. For shame, neighbour. Well, my lad, are you 
willing to serve the king ? 

Countryman. Why, can you list ma? Serre the 
king, master ! no, no, I pay the king, that's enough for 
me. Ho, ho, ho! 

Haw. Weil said. Sturdy-boots. 

B 2 
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/«# . W, Nay, if yon talk to tiiem, ihbjH mnnr 
yba. 

Haw. I would haye Aem do lo, I like fhsy slwdi 
Well, madam, is not this a flue siglit T I did not knov 
my neighbour's estate had been bo well peopled. An 
all these his own tenants f 

lfr«. D. (r. c.) More than are cood of them, Vr. 
Hawthorn. I don't like to see snen a panel of yonv 
hussies fleering with the fellows. 

Haw, There's a lass. [Beekoningtoa CcMmtTjfQM,} 
Gome hither, my pretty maid. What brlnga you hflff 
[Chucking her under the chin.} Do you eoma to knk 
for a service f 

Country O, Tes, an't please yon. 

Haw. Well, and what place are yon for t 

Countrv G. All work, an't please von. 

Ju9. w. (r. c.) Ay, ay, I don't doubt It; a^ywoik 
you'll put her to. ^ 

Mre. D. She looks like a brai en one— go, liuiy. 

Haw. (c.) Here's another. TCatching a GM tM 
goetbyJ] What health, what bloom I Thif la natanli 
work; no art, no daubing. Don't be aaham'd, ddU; 
those cheeks of thine are enough to put a whole drav- 
ing-room out of countenance. 

Hodge, (tl.) Now, your honour, now the sport wIH 
come : the gut-scrapers are here, and some among ibm 
are going to sing and dance. Why there's not fbib Uks 
of our statute, mun, in five counties ; others are hit 
fools to it. 

Servant'fnan. (c.) Come, good people, w/kke a ring; 
and stand out, fellow servants, as many of you as are 
willing, and able, to bear a bob. We*ll let my masters 
and mistresses see we can do something at least ; if they 
won't hire us, it shan't be our fault. Strike np the ser^ 
vants' medley. [ Jcs. W., Mrs. D., and Ros. tU R» 

MEDLEY AND CHORUS. 

Housem, I pray ye, gentles, list to me : 

I*m young, and strong, and clean, yon see : 
I'll not turn tail to any she. 

For work that's in the country. ' 
Of all your house the charge I take, 
I wash, I scrub, I brew, I bake ; 
And more can do than here I'll speak, 

Depending on your bounty. 
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Footm, Behold a blade, who knows his trade 
In chamber, hall, and entry ; 
And whatthough here I now appear, 
I 'ye sery'd the best of gentry. 
A footman would you haye, 
I can dress, and conib, and shave ; 
Por I a handy lad am : 

On a message I can go, 
And slip a billet-doux, 
With your humble servant, madam. 

Cookm. (r.) Who wants a food eook, my hand they 
must cross ; 
For plain wholesome dishes I'm ne'er at a lost;; 
And what are your soups, 3^ur ragouts, iind your aaflce, 
Compar'd to the beef of old England, 
Compar'd to old English roast beef? 

Cart, (a.) If you want a young maki, with a true 
honest heart, 
Who knows how to manage a plough and a cart. 
Here's one for your purpose, come take me uid try ; 
Youll say you ne'er met with a better nor I. 
I 6e ho, Dobbin, ^e. . 

Chorus, My masters and mistresses, hither repair ^ 
What servants you want you'll find in our fair ; . 
Men and maids fit for all so;rts of stations there be. 
And, as for the wages, we shan't disagee. 

[JlMtlitf Dance* 
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ACT II. 

SCENE l.—A Pariour i% JuMtice Woodeotk^M Hmm 
Enter LuciNDA and Eubtack, r. 

Lite, (c.) Well, am I not a bold adTentarar, to Mif 
you into mv father's house at noon dav t Though tt 
say the troth, we are safer here than in the garden ; far 
there is not a hnman creature under the roof bsiidai 
ourselyes. 

Euit. (c.) Then why not put onr scheme into O^ 
cut! on this moment? I have a post-chaise ready. 

Luc. Fie : how can you talk so lightly ? I pratast, I 
am aifaid to have any thing to do with you ; and my 
aunt Deborah says^ 

Eutt What I by all the rapture my heart now fcdi- 

Lue. Oh, to be sure, promise and tow ; it sovndi 
prettily, and never fails to impose upon a fond ffopnalei 

Eutt. Well, 1 see you*ve a mind to divert yourself 
with me ; but 1 wish I could prevail on you to be a littie 
serious. 

Lue. Seriously then, what would you desire ne to 
say ? 1 have promised to run away with yon ; which is 
as great a concession as any reasonable loyer can a- 
pect from his mistress. 

Evit. Yes; but, my dear provoking angel, yonhafs 
not told me when you will run away with me. 

Lue. Why that, 1 confess, requires some considen- 
tion. 

Etist. Yet remember, while you are deliberating, the 
season, now so favourable to us, may elapse, never to 
return. 

Enter Justice Woodcock, and Mrs. Deborah 

Woodcock, l. 

Jus. W. (l.) Hoity-toity; who have we here? 

Luc. My father, and my aunt ! 

Eusl. The devil ! what shall we do ? 

Lne, Take no notice of them, only observe me.— 
[Speaks aloud to Evs."] Upon my word, sir, I don't 
know what to say to it, unless the Justice was at home; 
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he isjufit steppM into the Tillage with some company ; 
but. if you'll sit down a moment, I dare swear lie will 
retum— [Pretends to see the Justice.] — O ! sir, here is 
my papa! 

Jus. W, (l. c.) Here is your papa, hussy ! Who's 
this you have got with you ? Hark you, sirrah, who are 
you, ye dog ? and what's your business here ? 

Bust, (r.) Sir, this is a language I am not used to. 

Jus, W. (R. c.) Don't answer me, you rascal— I am a 
justice of the peace ; and if I hear a word out of your 
mouth, I'll send you to jail. 

Jlfrff^ D. (c.) Send him to jail, brother, that's right. 

Jus. W, And how do you know its right? How 
should you know any thing's right 1 Sister Deborah, 
you are never in the right. 

Mrs. D. Brother, this is the man I have been telling 
you about so long. 

Jus. W. What man, goody Wiseacre? 

Mrs. D. Why the man your daughter has an in- 
trigue with : but I hope you will not belie?e it now, 
though you see it with your own eyes.— Gome, hussy, 
confess, and don't let your father make a fool of him- 
self any longer. 

Luc. Confess what, aunt ? This gentleman is a mu- 
sic-master : he goes about the country, teaching ladies 
to play and sing ; and has blen recommended to instruct 
md ; I could not turn him out when he came to offer his 
service ; and did not know what answer to^ve him till 
I saw my papa. 

Jus, W. A music-master ? 

Bust. [Going r.] Yes, sir, that's my profession. 

Mrs. D. [To him.'] It's a lie, young man; it's a lie. 
Brother, he is no more a music-master, than I am a 
music-master. 

Jus* W. [Stopping her."] What then you know better 
than the fellow himself, do you ? and you will be wiser 
than all the world I 

Mrs. D. Brother, he does not look like a music- 
master. 

Jus. W. He does not look I ha ! ha ! ha ! Was ever 
such a poor stupe ! Well, and what does he look like, 
then? But I suppose you mean he is not dressed like a 
music-master. Why, you silly wretch, these whipper- 
snappers set up for gentlemen now-a-days, and give 
themselves as many airs as if they were people of qua- 
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lity.— Hatrk you, friendt I suppose jam. donH oow 
within the vagrant act? You have some tetfled halnta- 
tlon — Where do you live t 

Mrs. D. (l. c.) It's an easy matter for him to td 
you a wrong place. 

Jtfv. W, Sister Deborah, don't provoke me. 

Mrt. D. I wish, brother, you would let me exasdni 
him a little. 

J%». W. You shan't say a word to him, yon dmi 
say a word to him. 

Mt9, D. She says he was reeoomieiided here, bit* 
ther; ask him by whom. 

Ju$. W, No, I won't now, because yon desire It 

Lue. (l.) if m^ papa did ask the questioii, mint, ft 
would be very easily resolved. 

Mrt. D. Who bid you speak, Mrs. Nimbleebopsf I 
suppose the man has a tongue in his head to uiivcr ftr 
himself. 

Jut. W. Will nobody stop that prating old vtai&> 
mouth for met Get out of the room. 

Mrt, D. Well, so I can, brother ; I don't wilt li 
stay ; but, remember, I tell you, you will make yov- 
self ridicalous in this affair ; for through your own ob> 
stinacy, you will have your daughter run away with be- 
fore your face. 

Jut, W, My daughter! who will run fiway 'with my 
daughter 1 

Mrt, D. fl'hat fellow will. 

Jut, W, Oo, go, you are a wicked, oeosortov 
woman. 

Lue, Why sure, madam, you must think me very for- 
ward, indeed. 

Jut, W, Ay, she judges of others by herself; I re- 
member when she was a girl, her mother dared not 
trust her the length of her apron-string ; she was clam- 
bering upon every fellow's back. 

Mrt. D. I was not. 

Jut. W. You were. 

Luc, Well, but why so violent ? 

AIR. 

Believe me, dear aunt, 

If you rave thus and rant. 
You'll never a lover persuade ; 

The men will all flv. 

And leave you to die. 
Oh, lerrVbYe c\ia.ii^«\ ^XkoVix&aAd. 
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How happy the lass. 

Must she come to this pass. 
Who ancient virghiity 'scapes I 

*Twere better on earth 

Have five brats at a birth, 
Than in hell be a leader of apes. 

[BxU Mrs. D. l. 

Ju§, W. Well done, Lucv, send her aboat her busi- 
ness ; a troublesome, foolish creature, does she think I 
want to be directed by her? Gome hither, my lad, 

{PuU on hU Spectacle 9 f and gtmrea in Ma faee^l you 
ook tolerable honest. [Luc, rffiret, and HU ].. 

EuaL I hope, sir, I shall neyer give you cause to 
alter your opinion. 

Jim. FT. No, no, I am not easily deceived, I am ge- 
nerally pretty right in my conj eetures. You must know, 
I had once a UtUe notion of music myself, and learned 
upon the fiddle 1 I could play the Trumpet Minuet, 
and Buttered Peas, and two or three tunes. I remem- 
ber, when I was in London, about thirty years ago, 
there was a song, a great fkvourite at our club at 
Naxido's ColTee-house ; Jack Pickle used to sing it for 
us, a droll fish I but *tis an old thing, I dare swear you 
have heard of it often. 

AIR. 

When I followed a lass that was firoward and shy, 
Oh I I stack to her stnlT, till I made her comply ;- 
Oh I I took her so loTingly round the waist, 
And I smack'd her lips and held her fast: 

When hagg*d and haul'd. 

She squeard and squall*d ; 
But, though she Yow'd all I did was in yain, 
Yet I pleas'd her so well (hat she bore it again : 

Then hc^ty toity. 

Whisking, frisUng, 
Green was her gown upon the grass : 
Oh I such were the joys of our dancing days. 

Euat. Very well, sir, upon my word. 

Jim. ff . No, no, I forget all those things now ; but 
I could do a little at them once:— Well, stay and eat 
your dinner, and well talk about your teaching the girl 
—Lucy, take your master to your spinaet, and show 
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hhn what yon can do— I must go and glra some orderM n 
then hoity-toity, &o. [£xi(,B. ^ 

Lue. [Risea and eroa$e» to c] My aweet, pnttf » 
pRpa, your most obedient humble Mrrant ; ha, ha, lal I 
was ever so whimsical an accident? Well, sir, vfcit t 
do yoQ thinlc of this t i 

Euat, Think of it ! I am in a mase. I d 

Imc. O your awkwardness I I wu fHghtened oitflf li 
my wits, lest you should not take the hint ; and. If I 1 1 
had not turned matters so cleyeriy, we shoqld have bes 1 1( 
utterly undone. 

Eu9L 'Sdeath I why would you bring me into Ai 
house ? we could expect nothing else : besides, sioee 
they did surprise us, it would have been better to bus 
discovered the truth. 

Lue, Yes, and never have seen one anotiher afte^ 
wards. I know my father better than you do ; be hsi 
taken it into his head I have no inclination for a hus- 
band; and let me tell you, that is our best seeoritv; 
for if once he has said a thing, be will not be etsuj 
persuaded to the contrary. 

Eutt. And pray what am T to do now. 

Lue. Why, as I think all danger is pretty vrell over, 
since he hath invited you to dinner with him, stay ; only 
be cautious of your behaviour ; and, in the mean timei 
I will consider what is next to be done. 

Eust. Had not 1 better go to your father? 

Luc, Do so, while I endeavour to recover myself t 
little out of the flurry this affair has put me in. 

{Exeunt Luc. l. Bust. ■- 

SCENE n.-^A Garden. 

Enter Rosetta, l. musing. 

Rot. (c.) If ever poor creature was in a pitiable eofl- 
dition, surely I am. The devil take this fellow, 1 csn- 
not get him out of my head ; and yet I would fkin per- 
suade myself I don*t care for him : well, but suruy I 
am not in love : let me examine my heart a little : I saw 
him kissing one of the maids the other day ; I could 
have boxed his ears for it, and have done nothi ng b ut 
find fault and quarrel with the g<rl ever since. Why 
was I uneasy at his toying with another woman? what 
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was it to me ? . Then I dream of him ahnost every night — < 
but that may. proceed from his being generally upper- 
most in my thoughts all day : — Oh I worse and worse ! 
Well, he is certainly a pretty lad ; he has something 
very ancommon about him, considering his rank. And 
now let me only put the case, if he was not a servant, 
woald I, or would I not, prefer him to all the men I ever 
saw? Why, to be sure, if he was not a servant*— In 
short, I'll ask myself no more questions, for the further 
1 examine, the less reason I shall have to be satisfied, 

AIR. 

How blessM the maid whose bosom 
No headstrong passion knows ; 

Her days in joy she passes, 
Her nights in calm repose. 
Where'er her fancy leads her. 
No pain, no fear invades her ; 
But pleasure, 
Without measure. 
From every object flows. 

Enter Young Meadows, l. 

Young M, (l. c.) Do you come into the garden, Mrs. 
Rosetta, to put ray lilies and roses out of countenance ; 
or, to save me the trouble of watering my flowers, by. 
reviving them? The sun seems to have hid himself a 
little, to give you an opportunity of supplying his 
place. 

Ros, Where could he get that now ? he never read it 
in the Academy of Compliments. 

Young M, Come, don't affect to treat me with eon- 
tempt ; I can suffer any thing better than that. In short, 
I love you ; there is no more to be said: I am angry with 
myself for it, and strive all I can against it; but in 
spite of myself, I love you. 

Ro8. Really, Mr. Thomas, this is very. improper lan- 
guage ; it is what I don't understand ; 1 canH suffer it, 
and, in short, I don't like it. 

Young M, Perhaps you don't like me ? 

Rot. Well, perhaps I don't. 

Young J/. Nay, but 'tis not so ; come, confess yotf 
love me. 

Ros, Confess ! indeed I shall confess no such thing ; 
besides, to what puxpose should 1 coufess it? 

X * 
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Yaumg M, Why, as yoa say, I don't l^w to vtal 
pnrpoM ; only, it would be a satis&etion to me to hiv 
yoa aay so ; that's all. 

Eoi. Why, If I did love you, 1 can assore you, y« 
would never be the better for it — ^Womenareapteaoi|h 
to be weak 1 we cannot always answer for our IboUm- 
tions, but it is in oar power not to give way to thorn; awi 
if I was so silly, I say if I was so indisereet, whkhl. 
hope I am not, as to entortain an improper regard, iA» 
people's circamstances are quite unsuitable, and tlwit 
are obstacles in the way that cannot be surmounted— 

Young ilf. Oh ! to be sure, Mrs. Rosetta, to be sore: 
you are entirely in the right of it — I--know Tery wd 
you and I can never come together. 

Rot, Well then, since that is the case, at I asnn 
you it is, I think we had better behave accordingly. 

Young M, Suppose we make a bargain, then, nem 
to speak to one another anymore 7 

Mot. With all my heart. 

Young M, Nor look at, nor, if possible, think of odb 
another? 

Rot* I am very willing. 

Young M, And as long as we stay in the house to- 
gether, never to take any notice ? 

Ros» It is the best way. 

Young M, Why, I believe it is— Well, Mrs. Roset- 
ta 

DUET. 

Rot. Be gone— 1 agree ; 

From this moment we're free ; 
Already the matter I've sworn : 
Young M, Yet let me complain. 

Of the fates that ordain — 
A trial so hard to be borne. 

Rot, When things are not fit. 

We should calmly submit ; 
No cure in resistance we find : 
Young M, Then thus I obey. 

Tear your image away, 
And banish you quite from my mind. 

JRof. (r.) Well, now I think I am somewhat easier: I 
am glad I have come to this explanation with him, be- 
cause it puts an end to things at once. 

2 
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Hodge, O, no, it was not the devil, it was some oltuT 
gentleman. 

Young M, Ask questions about me ! I know no^Mfly 
in this part of the country : there most be some mistake 
in it. Come hither, Hodge. [£^t7 with Hodor, l. 

Madge, (r.) A nasty, ungrateful fellow, to u.se mc at 
this rate, after being to him as I have. Well, well, I 
wish all poor girls would take warning by my mishap, 
and never have any thing to say to none of them. 

AIR. 

How happy were my days till now I 

I ne*er did sorry feel ; 
1 rose with joy to milk my cow. 

Or turn my spinning-wheel. 

My heart was lighter than a fly. 

Like any bird I sung. 
Till he pretended love, and I 

Believ'd his flatt'ring tongue. 

Oh the fool, the silly, silly fool. 

Who trusts what man may be ; 
1 wish I was a maid again. 

And in my own country. [Exit, r. 

SC£N£ IV.— -4 Green, with a proipeet qfa Village, 
and the representation of a Slattile, or Fair. 

Enter Justice Woodcock, Hawthoric, Mrs. De- 
borah Woodcock^ Lucinda, Rosetta, Young 
Meadows, Hodqe, and Country People^ from 

Ii. U. B. 

. Hodge, (l. c.) This way, your worship, this way. 
Why don*t you stand aside there ? Here*8 his worship 
a coming. 

Countryman. His worship I 

Jut. W. (c.) Fie, fie, what a crowd's this ! Odd, I'll 
put some of them in the stocks. [Striking a fellow.'] 
Stand out of the way, sirrah. 

Haw. For shame, neighbour. Well, my lad, are you 
willing to serve the king ? 

Countryman. Why, can you list ma? Serve the 
king, master ! no, no, 1 pay the king, that's enough for 
me. Ha, ho, ho! 

Haw. Well said, Sturdy-boots. 

B 2 
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Farewell^bat know, though thus we part. 

My thoughts can never stray t 
Go where I will, my constant heart 

Must with my charmer stay. [£ril| w 

Enter Justice Woodcock, ■• 

Ros. Cc.) What can this be that he wants to tcQ mt 
I have a strange curiosity to hear it, methinks — ^wal^ 

Jus. W. {r,) Hem ! hem ! RosetU ! 

Roi, So, I tnought the devil would throw him tn m 
way ; now for a courtship of a different kind ; bai Vu, 
give him a surfeit— did you call me, sir ? 

Jim. W. (c.) Ay, where are you running so flutt 

Ro9, I was only going into the house, air. 

Jim. W. Well, but come here; come here, I aj^' 
[Looking ahoul.l How do you do, Rosetta? 

Ro9, Thank yqu, sir, pretty well. 

J%i. W. Why you look as fresh and bloomy to-di^ 
— Adad, you little slut, I believe you are pidnted. 

Ros, O, sir ! you are pleased to compliment. 

Jttff. W, Adad, I believe you are— let me try — 

Aof. Lord, sirl 

Jim. W. What brings you into this garden so often, 
Rosetta ? I hope yoa don*t get eating green fruit and 
trash ; or have you a hankering after some lover in dow- 
lass, who spoils my trees by engraving true lovers' 
knots on them, with your horn and buck-handled knives? 
I see your name written upon the ceiling of the servants- 
hall, with the smoke of a candle; and I suspect — 

Ro9, Not me, I hope, sir— no, sir, I am of another 
guess mind, I assure you ; for I have heard say, mea 
are false and fickle — 

Jus, W, Ay, that's your flaunting, idle, young fel« 
lows; so they are : and they are so damn'd impudent, 
I wonder a woman will have anything to say to them ; 
besides, all that they want is something to brag of, and 
tell again. 

Ros. Why I own, sir, if ever I was to make a slip, 
it should be with an elderly gentleman — about seyenty, 
or seventy-five years of age. 

Jim. fV. No, ohild, that's out of reason ; thoaj[fa I 
have known many a man turned of threescore with anale 
constitution. 

Ros, Then, sir, he should be troubled with the gout, 
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have a good, strong, snbstantiftl, whiter cough — and I 
should not like him the worse^if he had a small touch 
of the rheumatism. 

Ju9, W. Pho, pho, Rosetta, this is jesting. 

Rot, No, sir ; every body has a taste, and I have 
mine. 

Jus, W, Well but, Rosetta, have you thought of 
^bat I was saying to you ? 

Ros. What was it, sir ? 

Jus, W, Ah, you know, you know well enongfa, 
hussy. 

Roe, Dear sir, consider what has a poor servant to 
depend on but her character? And I have heard you 
gentlemen will talk one thing before, and another after. 

Jus, W, I tell you again, these are the idle, flashy, 
young dogs: but when you have to do with a staid, 
sober man-— 

Ros, And a magistrate, sir? 

Jus. W, Right; its quite a different thing— Well, 
shall we, Rosetta, shall we t 

Ros, Really, sir, I don't know what to say to it. 

AIR. 

Young T am, and sore aflraid: 
Would you hurt a harmless matd? 
Lead an innocent astray f 
Tempt me not, kind sir, I pray. 

Men too often we belidfye ; 
•And, should you my faith deiceive, 
Ruin first, and then forsake. 
Sure my tender heart would break. 

Jus, W, Why, you silly girl, I won*t do you any 
harm. 

Ros, Won't you, sir? 
Jus, W, Not I. 

Ros. But won't you indeed, sir? 
Jus. W. Why I tell you I won't. 
Ros, Ha, ha, hal 
Jus, W, Hussy, hussy ! 

Ros, Ha, ha, ha !— Your servant, sir, your servant. 

[£jrtt, l; 
Jus, W, Why, you impudent, audacious— 

o2 
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Enter Hawthobh, ■• 

Haw, (n. c.) 80, so, justice at odds with graTlty t Ui 
worship playing at romps \ — Yoor serrant, air. 

Jus, n'. Ha I friend Hawthorn ! 

Jlaw. I hope 1 don*t spoil sport, neighboor: I 
tliought I had the glimpse of a petticoat as I cane h 
here. 

Jut, W, Oh ! the maid. Ay, she has been gaAw- 
ing a Ballad— But come hither, master Hawthorn, isi 
V\\ show you some alterations 1 intend to make In ^f 
garden. 

liaw» No, no, I am no judge of it ; besides, I wist 
to talk to you a little more about this— Tell me, sir J«- 
tice, were yon helping your maid to gather a salladlieK^ 
or consulting her taste in your improveraents, eh ? Ha, 
lia, ha ! Let me see, all among toe roses ; *egail^ lUks 
your notion : but you look a little blank upon it; yoi 
are ashamed of the business then, are you 7 

AIR. 

Cons ! neighbour, ne*er blush for a trifle like this ; 
What harm with a fair one to toy and to kiss ? 
The greatest and gravest — a truce with grimace — 
Would do the same thing, were they in the same place. 

No age, no profession, no station is free ; 
To soyereign beauty mankind bends the knee ; 
That power, resistless, no strength can oppose. 
We all loye a pretty girl — under the rose. 

Jus, W, I profess, master Hawthorn, this is all In* 
dian, all Cherokee language to me ; I don*t understand 
a word of it. 

Ilaw, No, may be not : well, sir, will you read this 
letter, and try whether you can understand that ? it is 
just brought by a servant, who stays for an answer. 

Jus, W, A letter, and to me ? ^Taking the Letter.'] 
Yes, it is to me ; and yet I am sure it comes from no 
correspondent that T know of. Where are my specta- 
cles ! not but I can see very well without them, master 
Hawthorn ; but this seems to be a sort of a crabbed 
hand. [Reads, 

*^ Sir— I am ashamed of giving you this trouble; 
but I am inforr^ed there is an unthinking boy, a son of 
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mine, now diB^lsed and in your service, in the capa- 
city of a^* — a — ^grenadier — grenadier I Wliy, wliat 
the der— ^, a, r, gar—Tom is a little wild, but an ho- 
nest lad, and no fool either, though I am his father that 
say it.'* Tom — oh, this is Thomas, our gardener; I 
always thought that he was a better man*s child than he 
appeared t» be, though I never mentioned it. 

Mam. Well, well, sir, pray let*s hear the rest of the 
letter. 

Ju9, W\ Stay, where is the place ? Oh, here.— *' I 
am oome in quest of my runaway, and write this at an 
inn in your village, while I am swallowing a morsel of 
dinner : because,, not having the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance, I did not care to intrude, without giving 
you notice.*' Whoever this person is he understands 
M>d manners. '* I beg leave to wait on you, sir ; but 
desire yon would keep my arrival a secret, particularly 
from the young man. *' William Meadows.'* 

I'll assure yon, a very well worded, civil letter. Do 

Ion know any thing of the person who writes it, nelgh- 
ourt 

Ifofv. Let me consider— Meadows— by dad, I believe 
it is Sir William Meadows of Northamptonshire ; and, 
now I remember, 1 heard some time ago that the heir of 
that family had absconded, on account of a marriage 
tiiat was disagreeable to him. It is a good many years 
since I have seen Sir William, but we were once well 
acquainted : and, if you please, sir, I will go and con- 
duct him to the house. 

Jm. IT. Do so, master Hawthorn, do so — But pray 
what sort of a man is this Sir William Meadows ? Is 
he a wise man ? 

Haw, There is no occasion for a man that has five 
thousand pounds a year, to be a conjuror ; but I sup- 
pose you ask that question because of this story about 
nis son ; taking it for granted, that wise parents make 
wise children. 

J«s. W, No doubt of it, master Hawthorn, no doubt 
of it— 1 warrant we shall find now, that this young ras- 
cal has fallen in love with some minx, against his fa- 
ther's consent — ^Why, sir, if I had as many children as 
king Priam had, that we read of at school, in the de- 
struction of Troy, not one of them should serve me so. 

///MP. Well, well, neighbour, perhaps not ; but we 
should remember when we were young ourselves ; and I 

c 3 
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wti as likely to plav an old don such % triek in ny d^f. 
ai e*er a spark in the hundred ; nay, between yon ni 
me, I had done it once, had the wench beda h iriDfat 
as I. 

AIR. 

My Dolly was the fklrest thhof I 

Her breath disdos'd the sweets of iprlng ; 

And if for summer you would seek, 
'Twas painted in her eye, her cheek ; 
Her swelling bosom, tempting ripe. 
Of fruitful autumn was the type. 
But, when my tender tale I told, 
I found her heart was winter cold. 

Ju9, W, Ah, you were always a scape-gnce ratflf 
cap. 

Haw. Odds heart, neighbour Woodcock, dan*t tdl 
me, young fellows will be young fellows, though we 
preadi tiU we*re hoarse again; and so there's an aid 
on*t. [ExomC, b. 

SCENE lll.-JuMHce WoodeoeV* Haii. 

Enter Hooge, r. and Maogb, l. 

Hodge, (r.) So, mistress, who let you in It 

Madge, (c; Why, I let myself in. 

Hodge, (r.c.) Indeed! Marry come up 1 why then 
pray let yourself out again. Times are come to a prettr 
pass ; I think you might have had the manners to anocK 
at the door first— What does the wench stand for f 

Madge, I want to know if his worship's at home t 

Hodge. Well, what's your business with his wor- 
ship? 

Madge, Perhaps you will hear that—Lookye, Hodgp, 
it does not signify talking, I am come, once for all. to 
kuow what you intends to do ; for 1 won't be made a 
fool of any longer. 

Hodge, You won't? 

Madge. No, that's what I won't, by the best man 
that ever wore a head ; I am the make-game of the 
whole tillage upon your account ; and I'll try whether 
your master gives you toleration in your doings. 

Hodge. You will ? 

Madge, Yes, that's what I will, his worship shall be 
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acquainted with all your pranks, and see how you will 
like to be sent for a soldier. 

Hodge, There's the door : take a friend's advice, and 
go about your business. 

Madge. My business is with his^ worship ; and I won't 
go till T sees him. 

Hodge, Look yon, Madge, if you make any of your 
orations here, never stir if I don t set the dogs at yoa 
— ^Will you be gone ? . 

Madge, I won't. 

Hodge, Here, Towser, [ ¥niUU{ng'\ whn, whu, whu. 

AIR. 

I 

Was ever poor fellow so plagu'd with a vixen ? 

Zawns ! Madge, don't provcAe me, but iniad what 
I say ; 
You've chose a wrong pei-son -for playing your tricks 
on. 
So pack up your alls and be trudging away ; 
You'd better be quiet. 
And not breed a riot ; 
'Sblood, must I stand prating with you here all day ? 
I've got other matters to mind ; 

Mayhap you may think me an ass ; 
But to the contrary you'll find : 
A fine piece of work by the mass { 

EvAer Rosbtta, behind them, it. 

Ros, (r.) Sure I heard the voice of discord here— as t 
live, an admirer of mine, and If I mistake not, a rival 
— I'll have some sport with them— how now, fellow- 
servant, what's the matter? 

Hodge, Nothing, Mrs. Ro^etta, oidy this ybung 
woman wants to speak with his worship— Madge, fol- 
low me. 

Madge, No, Hodge, this is your fine madam ; but I 
am as good flesh and blood as she, and have as clear a 
skin too, tho'f I mayn't go so gay ; and now she's here, 
I'll tell her a niece of my mind. 

Hodge, Hold your tongue, will you ? 

Madge No, Til speak if I die for it. 

Roe, \^InUrpo9ing,^ What's the matter^ I say? 
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IfMlge, Why nothing, I tell yon ; — Madge — 

Madge, Yes, bat it it loinethlng ; iu all along if 
shtN and she may be ashamed of haraelf. 

Rob. (c.) Bless me, child, do yoa direct yaor dli- 
cjurse to me ? 

Madge, (c.) Yes, I do, and to nobody dse ; Iheratni 
not a kinder soul breathing than be was till of late; 1 
had never a cross word from him till he kept yea eoa- J 
pany ; bnt all the girls aboat say, there la no niiiiilljt = 
as keeping a sweetheart for yoa. 

Rom. Do you hear this, friend Hodge T 

Jiodge. (r.c.) Why, yoadon*t mind she, Thbpe; tal 
if that vexes her, 1 do like yoa, I do ; my mind rons ipM 
nothing else ; and if so be as yoa was agreeable to B^ 
1 would marry you to-night, before to-morrow. 

Madge, Yoa*re a nasty monkey ; yoa are paijir^ 
yon know yoa are, and yoa deserve to have yonr eysi 
tore oat. 

Hodge, Let me come at her— 1*11 teach yoa to cd 
names, and abase folk. 

Madge, Do; strike me ;— vou a man ! 

Rot, Hold, hold— we shall have a battle here pie* 
gently, and I may chance to get my cap tore off— Never 
exasperate a jealous woman, *tis taking a mad ball by 
the horns^LeaTe me to manage her. 

Hodge. You manage her I 1*11 kick her. 

Rot. No, no, it will be more for my credit, to f«t 
the better of her by fair means — I warrant 1*11 bring ha 
to reason. 

Hodge. Well, do so then — bnt may I depend npoi 
you ? wlien shall 1 speak to the parson 7 

Rot. We*ll talk of that another time— Go. 

Hodge. Madge, good bye. [bit, ■• 

Rot. The brutality of this fellow shocks me! Oh, 
man, man — you arc all alike — a bumkin here, bred at 
the bam door ; had he been brought np in a court, eooU 
he have been more fashionably vicious 7 show me the 
lord, squire, colonel, or captain of them all, that can 
outdo him ! 

Madge. I am ready to burst, I can't stay in the plaee 
any longer. 

Rot. Hold, child, come hither. 

Madge. Don*t speak to me, don*t you. 

Rot. Well, but I have something to say lo yon of 
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ooDseqneneay and that will be for your good ; I suppose 
this fellow promised you marriage. 

Mfutge* kj^ or he never should have prevaird upon 
me. 

Rot, Well, now you see the ill consequence of trust- 
ing to soeh promises : when once a man hath cheated a 
woman of ner Tirtue, she has no longer hold of him ; he 
despises her for wanting that which he hath robb'd her 
of ; and, like a lawless conqueror, triumphs in the ruin 
he hath occasioned. 

Madge. Nan! 

Rot, However, I hope the experience you have got, 
Ihongh somewhat dearly purchased, will be of use to 
yon for the future ; and, as to any designs I have upon 
the heart of your lover, yon may make yourself easy, 
for I assure you I shall be no dangerous rival ; so go 
your ways, uid be a good girl. [Exit, R* 

Madge, Yes — I don't very well understand her talk, 
but r suppose that's as much as to say she*ll keep him 
all to herself; well, let her, who cares 7 I don t fear 
getting better nor he is any day of the year, for the mat- 
ter of that ; and I have a thought come into my head, 
that, may be, will be more to my advantage. 

AIR. 

Since Hodge proves ungrateful, no further I'll seek ; 
But go up to town in the waggon next week ; 
A service in London is no such disgrace. 
And Register's office will get me a place : 
Bet Blossom went there, and soon met with a friend ; 
Fol]^ say in her silks she's now standing an end ! 
Then why should not I the same maxim pursue, 
And better my fortune as other girls do ? 



[Exit, L. 



SCENE IV. ^ A Chamber. 



Enter Rosetta and Lucinda, r. 

JZos. (r.) Ha, ha, ha ! Oh, admirable, most delecta- 
ily ridiculous. And so your father is content he should 
le a music-master, and will have him such, in spite of 
lU your aunt can say to the contrary. 

L%e. (c.) My father and he, child, are the best com- 
anions you ever saw ; and have been singing together 
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the most Mdeons dneto ! Bobbing Joui, md Old Mr 
Simon the King : heaTOii' knowi where BmtBce eoili 
pick ihem up. 

Ro8, (R. c.) And have yon resolyed to tnke wing t^ 
night? 

Lue, This very night, my dear: my iwain wfll 
from hence this evening, bnt no ftarther thnii the ' 
where he has left his hones ; and, at twelTe 
be will be with a post-chain at the little g«te 
from the lawn into the road, where I hmrt |MDial ii H ^ 
meet him. 

Jtot, Then depend upon it. 111 beiar yon , 

Lue, We shall slip out iHien the ftinily are ^ 
and I have prepared Hodge already. WmIi I hopi 
shall be happy. 

Roi» Never doubt It. 

AIR. 

In love should there meet a fond pair, 

UntutorM by fashion or art ; 
Whose wishes are warm and shieere, 

Whose words are th* excess of tiie heart: 
If aught of substantial delight, 

On this side the stars can be found, 1. 

*Tis sure when that couple unite, p 

And Cupid by Hymen is crown*d. 

jE7nter Hawthobn, r. 

Haw. (r. c.) Lucy, where are youT 

Lne. Your pleasure, sir. 

Ro8, Mr. Hawthorn, your servant. 

Haw, What, my little water -wagtail ! — ^The v*y 
couple I wished to meet : come hither, both of you. 

Ro8, Now, sir, what would you say to both of ust 

Harr, Why, let me look at you a little — have yoi 
got on your best gowns, and your best faces? If not, 
go and trick yourselves out directly, for 1*11 tell you t 
secret — there will be a young bachelor in 'the houMt 
within these three hours, that may fall to the share of 
one of you, if you look sharp — but whether mistress or 
maid 

Ros, Ay, marry, this is something ; but how do yoa 
know whetlier either mistress or maid will think un I 
worth acceptance? 

Haw. Follow me, follow me ; I warrant yon. 
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Luc, I can assure you, Mr. Hawthorn, I amyery diffi- 
cult to please. 

Ros, And so am I, sir. 
Haw, Indeed! 

TRIO. 

Well come, let us hear what the swain must possess. 

Who may hope at your feet to implore with success 2 

Ros, He must be first ot all. 

Straight, comely, uad tall : 

XfHc' Neither awkward, 

JRof . Nor foolish,^ 

l^. Nor apish. 

Rot, Nor mulish ; 

Lue > 

jl^,' > Nor yet should his fortune be small. 

Haw, Whatthiuk'st of a captain? 

Luc, All bluster and wounds! 

Haw. What think'st of a squire?. 

Bos. To be left for his hounds. 

"^ The youth that is form*d to my mind, 
Luc. I Must be gentle, obliging and kind : 

> Of aU things in nature ioye me ; 
Ros, y Have sense both to speak and to see— 

^ Yet sometimes be silent and blind. 

Haw. '% *Fore George, a most rare matrimonial receipt ; 
Ros, > Observe it, ye fair, in the choice of a mate ; 
Luc, ^ Remember *tis wedlock determines your fate. 

\Exeunt^ r 



END OF ACT II. 
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ACT III. 
SCENE I,— A Parlour injustice Woodcock* 9 Hmm. 



,1 



Sir William Meadows and Hawtbobn cUtingMt 

Table. 

Sir IV. Well, this is excellent, this is mighty giMd, 
this is mighty merry, faith ; ha, ha, ha I was orer the 
like heard of? that my boy, Tom, should nu aw«j. 
from me, for fear of being forced to marry a girl is' 
never saw ; that she should scamper from her father for 
fear of being forced to marry him ; and that they ibetUl - 
run into one another's arms this way in disguise, by 
mere accident ; against their consents, and withont know- 
ing it, as a body may say 7 May I never do an ill ton, 
master Hawthorn, if it is not one of the oddest adveo' 
tures partly {Both rite. 

Haw. Why, Sir William, it is a romance, a novel, a 
pleasantor history by half than the loves of Dorastoi 
and Fauuia : we shall have ballads made of it withfai 
these two months, setting forth how a young squire be- 
came a serving-man of low degree ; and it will oe stuck 
up with Margaret's Ghost, and the Spanish Lady, 
against the walls of every cottage in the country. 

Sir W. But what pleases me best of all, master Haw- 
thorn, is the ingenuity of the girl. May I never do so 
ill turn, when I was called out of the room, and the 
servant said she wanted to speak to me, if I knew what 
to make on*t : but when the little gipsey took me aside, 
and told me her name, and how matters stood, I was 
quite astonished, as a body may say, and could not be- 
lieve it partly ; 'till her young friend that she ii with 
here, assured me of the truth on't. Indeed, at last, I 
began to recollect her face, though I have not set eyei 
on her before, since she was tiie height of a full growD 
greyhound. 

Ilaw. Well, Sir William, your son as yet knows no- 
thing of what has happened, nor of your being cons 
hither; and, if you'll follow my counsel, we'll liive 
Home sport with him.— He and his mistress were to 
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meet in the garden this evening by appointment, she's 
gone to dress herself in all her airs ; will you let me 
direct your proceedings in Ihis affair ? 

Sir n. With all my heart, master Hawthorn, with 
all ray heart ; do what you will with me, say what you 
please for me ; I am so overjoyed, and so happy. — And 
may I never do an ill turn, but I am very glad to see 
you too ; aye, and partly as much pleased at that as 
any thing else, for we have been merry together before 
now, when we were some years younger : well, and 
how has the'world gone with you, master Hawthorn, 
since we saw one another last ? 

Haw, lif by, pretty well, Sir William, I have no rea- 
aon to compkdn ; eyery one has a mixture of sour with 
faia 8weet$ : but, in the main, I believe, 1 have done in 
a degree as tolerably as my neighbours. 

AIR. 

The world is a well furnishM table. 
Where guests are promiscuously set ; 

We all fare as well as we are able. 
And scramble for what we can get. 

My simile holds to a tittle, 

Some gorge, while some scarce have a taste ; 
But if Tm content w^ith a little. 

Enough is as good as a feast. 

Enter Rosetta, r. 

Rob. (r. c.) Sir William, I beg pardon for detain- 
ing you, but i have had so much difficulty in adjusting 
my borrowed plumes 

Sir W. May I never do an ill turn, but they fit you 
to a T, and you look ver^ well, so you do. Cocks- 
bones, how your father will chuckle when he comes to 
hear this ! Her father, master Hawthorn, is as worthy 
a man as lives by bread, and has been almost out of his 
senses for the loss of her. But tell me, hussy, has not 
this been all a scheme, a piece of colouration between 

Jroa and my son? Faith, i am half persuaded it has, it 
ooks so like hocus-pocus, as a body may say. 

JRoM. Upon my honour, Sir William, what has hap- 
pened has been the mere effect of chance ; I came hither 
unknown to your son, and he unknown to me : I never 
an the least suspected that Thomas the gardener was 

D 
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Other tbin his appetrance spoke him ; and, leaat of aR, 
that he was a person with whom I had ao oloae • ooa- 
nexion. Mr. Hawthorn can testify the aatontaluneBt I 
waa in when he first informed me of it ; bnt I thoMht 
it was my duty to come to an immediate explananM 
with yoo. 

Sir W. Is not she a neat wench, maater HawthonT 
May [ neTer do an ili torn, but she is.— Bnt yon litHs 
plaguy devil, how came this love ailhir between yon f 

Mo8, I have told you the whole truth Terr iagcBB- 
ously, sir : since your son and I htLwe been ralloir ic^ 
yants, as I may call it, in this house, 1 haTO had mora 
than reason to suspect he has talEen a liking to me; and 
I will own, with eiqual frankness, had I not looked npen 
Idm as a person so much below me, I ahovld 1uit« had 
no objection to receive his courtship. 

i/ttfv. Well said, by the lord Harry, all aboTe boards 
fair and open. 

Rom, Perhaps I may be censured by soma for this 
candid declaration ; but I love to speak my aentimcBts ; 
and I assure you. Sir William, in my opinion, I ah^ald 
prefer a gardeper with your son's good qnalUlea, to a 
knight of the shire without them. 

Haw. Well but, sir, we lose time — ^is not this about 
the hour appointed to meet in the garden ? 

Ro8. Pretty near it. 

Haw. Oons, then, what do we stay for ? Gome, my 
old friend, come along ; and by the way we will consult 
how to manage your interview. 

[Exeunt Bir W. ait if Haw., u 

Enter Hodgk, r. runningy but seeing Robbtta's 
elegant dress, pauses and steps back, 

Ros, (c.) Well, what's the business? 

Hodge, (a.) Madam— Mercy on us, I crave pardon! 

Ros. Why, Hodge, don't you know me ? 

Hodge, Mrs. Rosetta I 

Ros, Ay. 

Hodge. Know you ! ecod, I don't know whether I do 
or not: never stir, if I did not think it waa some lady 
belonging to the strange gentlefolks: why, yon heoS 
dizen'd this way to go to the statute dance presently, be 
you? 

Ros, Have patience and you'll see :— but is ther« any 
thing amiss that you came in so obruptly ? 
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Hodge, Amiss I. why there's ruination. 
' Ro9, How? — where? 

Hodge, Why, with Miss Lucinda: her aunt has 
«ateh*d she aad the rentieman above sOdrs, and over- 
iMard all their ioTe mscourse. 

Mm. Yon don*t say so ! 

Hodge. Eood, I had like to have popp*d in among 
them this instant; but, by good luck, I heard Mrs. 
Deborah's Toice, and run down again as fast as ever 
my legs eonld carry me. 

Moe. Is yov master in the house ? 

Hodge, What, his worship ! no, no, he is gone into 
the ftelid« to talk with the reapers and people. 

Roe, Poor Lucinda 1 I wish I could go up to her ; 
bat I MB so flogaged with my own affairs—— 

Hodge, (•• c.) Mistress Rosetta 1 

Roe. Well. 
- Hodge, (c.) Odds bobs, I must have one smack of 
your sweet lips. 

lios. Oh, stand off ; you know I never allow liberties. 

Hodge, Nay, but why so coy? there's reason in roast- 
ing <>f cffis ; 1 would not deny you such a thing. 

Rme. fiat's kind : ha, ha, ha— but what will become 
of Lncinda ? Sir William waits for me, I must be gone. 
FrieaDdship, a moment by your leave ; yet as our suf- 
ferings have been mutual, so shall our joys ; I already 
lose remembrance of all former pains and anxieties. 

AIR. 

The traveller benighted. 

And led through wearv ways. 
The lamp of day new lighted, 

With joy the dawn surveys. 

The rising prospects viewing, 

Each look is forward cast ; 
He smiles, his course pursuing, 

Nor thinks of what is past. [Exit^ l. 

Hodge. Hist, stay ! don*t I hear a noise ? 

hme. [ Without, r.] Well, but dear, dear aunt — 

Ifrs. D. {Without, r.] You need not speak to me, 
for it does not signify. 

Hodge. Adwawns, they are coming here I Ecod, I'll 
get out of tha way— Murrain take it, this door is bolted 
now-'-ao, so. [Retiree r. s. v. 

d2 
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Enter Mrs. DsBOftAn Woodcock, h. driving in 

LuciNDA brfore her, 

Mrs. D. (r. c.) Get along, get mlong : yon are a 
scandhl to the name of Woodcock : bat I was resolred 
to find you out : for I have suspected you a great while, 
though your father, silly man, will have yon uaeh a 
poor innocent. 

Lue. (l. c.) What shall T do? 

Mre. D, I was determined to discover what yoa and 
your pretended music-master were about, and lay In 
wait on purpose : I belieye he thought to escape me, by 
slipping into the closet when I knocked at the door ; 
but I was even with him ; for now I have him ander 
lock and key ; and please the fates, there be shall r^ 
main till your father comes in : I will conyince him of 
his error, whether he will or not. 

Lue. (c.) You won*tbe so cruel, I*m sure you won't: 
I thought 1 had made you my friend by telling yon tiw 
truth. [HoDGB eroeua behind to l. 

Mrs, O. Telling me the truth, quotha 1 Did I not 
overhear your scheme of running away to-night, thnmgfa 
the partition ? Did T not find the very bundles pa^d 
up in the room with you, ready for going offl No, 
brazen-face, 1 found out the tnith by my own sagacity, 
though your father says I am a fool, but now we*ll he 
judged who is the greatest. — And you, Mr. Rascal, my 
brother shall know what an honest servant he has got. 

Hodge, [Coming forward l.] Madam ! 

Mrs. D. (l.) You were to have been aiding and as- 
sisting them in their escape, and have been the go-be- 
tween, it seems, the letter-carrier I 

Hodge. Who, me, madam ! 

Mrs, D. Yes, you, sirrah. 

Hodge. Miss Lncinda, did I ever carry a letter for 
you? I*il make my afficUvy before his worship—— 

Mrs. D. Go, go, you are a villain, hold your tongue. 

hue. (r.) I own, aunt, I have been very faulty in 
this afi'air ; I don't pretend to excuse myself ; but we 
are all subject to frailties; [Hodge returns to R.] 
consider that, and judge of me by yourself: you were 
once young and inexperienced as 1 am. 

Mrs. D. This is mighty pretty, romantic stuff! but 
vou learn it out of your play-books and novels. Girls 
10 my time had other employments ; we worked at our 
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needles, and kept ourselves from idle thoughts : before 
I was your age, I had finished with my own fingers a 
complete set of chairs and a fire-screen in tent-stitch : 
four couiterpanes in Marseilles qailting ; and the creed 
and the ten commandments in the hair of our family : 
it was framed and glaz*d, and hang oyer the parlour 
chimnqr-piece, and your poor, dear g^ndfather was 
prouder of it than e'er a picture in his house. {^Crosses 
to R.] I never looked into a book, but when I said 
my prayers, except it was the Complete Housewife, or 
the great family receipt-book : whereas you are always 
at your studies 1 Ah, I never knew a woman come to 
good that was fond of reading. [ Crosses to l. 

Lue, Well, pray, madam, let me prevail on you to 
give me the key to let Mr. Eustace out, and I promise 
I never will proceed a stepr further in this business with- 
oot your advice and approbation. 

Jim. D» Have not 1 told you already my resolution 7 
Where are my clogs and my bonnet? 1*11 go out to 
my brother in the fields ; I'm a fool, you know, child ; 
now let's see what the wits will think of themselves.— 
Don't hold me. [Exit, l. 

Luc, I'm not going ; I have thought of a way to be 
even, with you, so you may do as you please. [Exit, r. 

Hodge. \Comes forwards walks abouL'\ — Well, I 
thought it would come to this, I'll be shot if I didn't 
— So here's a fine job— But what can they do to me ? — 
They can't transportation me.— They can't send me to 
gaol for carrying a letter, seeing, there was no treason 
in it ; and how was 1 obliged to know my master did not 
allow of their meetings? — The worst they can do is to 
turn me off, and I am sure the place is no such great 
purchase — indeed, I should be sorry to leave Mrs. 
Rosetta, seeing as how matters are so near being 
brought to an end betwixt us ; but she and 1 may keep 
company all as one : and I find Madge has been speak- 
ing with Gaffer Broadwheels, the waggoner, about her 
carriage up to London : so that I have got rid of she, 
and I am sure I have reason to be main glad of it, for 
she led me a wearisome life— But that's the way with 
them all. 

AIR. 
A plague o'these wenches, they make such a pother, 

When once they have let'n a man have his will ; 
They're always a whining for something or other. 

And cry he's unkind in his carriage. 

D 3 
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What tho*f he speaks them ne'er so fkirly. 
Still they keep teasing, teasing on: 

You cannot persuade 'cm. 

Till promise yon'TO mado *em ; 

And after they've got it. 

They tell yon— adid rot it. 
Their character's blasted, they're min'dy wndone; 

Then to be sure, sir. 

There is but one cure, sir. 
And all their discourse is of mairiage^ [•Arf^ &• 



SCENE II.— J GrMMftonfe. 

Enter Youko Mbadows, l. 

Young If . I am ^lad I had the preeantioii to tari^ 
this suit of clothes m my bundle, though I hardly knov- 
myself in them again. HoweTer, my gardenerNijaiAeC 
goes on no more. — I wonder this girl does not eome^' 
jLooking at kU waiehJ] Perhaps she won't eome.^ 
Why, then I'll go into the Tillage, take a poat-cUss, 
and depart without any ftirther ceremony. 

AIR. 

How][much superior beauty awes. 

The coldest bosoms find ; 
But with resistless force it draws. 

To sense and sweetness join'd. 

The casket, where, to outward show, 

The workman's art is seen, 
Is doubly yalu'd when we know 

It holds a gem within. 

Hark ! she comes. 

Enter Sir William Meadows and Hawtbobk, b. 

Young M. (l.) Confusion ! my father I What c«B 
this mean ? 

Sir W. (b.) Tom, are not you a sad boy, Tom, to 
bring me a hundred and forty miles here? — May 1 nerer 
do an ill turu, but you deserve to have your head broke ; 
and I have a good mind, partly— What, sirrah, don't 
you think it worth your while to speak to me ? 

Young M. (a.) Forgive me, sir; I own 1 have 
been in a ihult. 
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Sir W. (r. c.) In a fknlt ! to rvai away from me be^^use 
I irascoliig to do von goo^-May I neirer do an ill turn, 
Mr. Hawtnorn, if 1 did not pick out as fine a girl for 
bim, partly, as any in England I and the rascal run a- 
way from me, and came here and tum'd gardener. And 
pray what did yon propose to yourself, Tom I I know 
yon were always fond of botany, as they call it ; did 
yon intend to keep the trade going, and advertise fruit- 
trees and flowering-shrubs, to be had at Meadows* 
nnrseryf 

Haw. (c.) No, Sir William, I apprehend the voung 
gentleman designed to lay by the profession ; for he has 
quitted the habit already. 

Tomng M. (c.) I am so astonished to see you here, sir, 
that I don't know what to say : but I assure you, if you 
bad not come, I should have returned home directly* 
Pray, sir, how did you find me out? 

Sir W, (r. o.) ifo matter, Tom, no matter : it was 
partly by accident as a body may say ; but what does 
that sigidfy ?— tell me, boy, how stands your stomach 
towards matrimony : do you think you could digest a 
wife now ? 

Young M, (r, c.) Pray, sir, don't mention it : I 
shall always behave myself as a dutiful son ought : 
I will never marry without your consent, and t hope 
you won't force me to do it against my own. 

Sir fV, Is not this mighty provoking, master Haw- 
thorn ? Why, sirrah, did you ever see the lady I de- 
signed for you ? 

Young M, Sir, t don't doubt the lady's merit ; but, 
•t present I am not disposed — 

/fair. Nay but, young gentleman, fair and softly ; 
you should pay some respect to your father in this mat- 
ter. 

Sir W. Respect, master Hawthorn I I tell you he 
shall marrj her, or I'll disinherit him ! there's once. 
liOok you, Tom, not to make any more words of the 
matter, I have brought the lady here with me, and I'll 
see you contracted before we part ; or you shall delve 
and plant cucumbers as long as you live. 

Young M, Have you brought the lady here, sir ? I 
lun Sorry for it. 

Sir »". Why sorry ? What, then, you won't marry 
\t€tt Well see that ! Pray, master Hawthorn, con- 
duct the fair one in. [Exit Hawthorn, R.]--Ay, 
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sir, you may fret and dance aboot, trot at the rate of 
fifteen miles an hour, if yon please ; but, marry whip 
me, I am resoWcd 

EhUt Hawthorn and Rosetta, r. 

Haw. (a.) Here is the lady. Sir William. 

SlrfV. (a.) Come in, madam; hut turn your ihee 
from him— he would not marry you becaqie he had aoC 
seen you : but 1*11 let him know-my choice shall be hli, 
and he shall consent to marry you before he seea 70a, or 
not an acre of estate — Pray, sir, walk this wnj. 

Young M. (l.) Sir, I cannot help thinking yov 
conduct a little extraordinary ; but since yoa urge ■• 
so closely, I must tell you my affections are engaged. 

Sir Iv. How, Tom, how ? And pray, sir, wko tra 
your affections engaged to ? Let me know that. 

yo«f»^ iU. To a person, sir; "Whose rank and fortas 
may be no recommendation to her, but whose eharas 
and accomplishments entitle her.to a monarch. 1 aa 
sorry, sir, It's impossible for me to comply with yov 
commands, and I hope you will not be offended if I 
quit your presence. 

Sir IV, Not I, not in the least : go about your busi- 
ness. 

Young M. Sir, I obey. 

Ilaw. Now, madam, is the time. 
[RosETTA advances. Young Meadows iumt 
round and gees her, 

AIR. — RoSETTA. 

When we see a lover languish. 
And his truth and honour prove. 

Ah ! how sweet to heal his anguish, 
And repay him love for love. 

Sir W, (c.) Well, Tom, will you go away from ne 
now ? 

Haw, (r.) Perhaps, Sir William, your son does not 
like the lady ; and, if so, pray don*t put a fortie upon 
his inclination. 

Young M, (c.) You need not have taken this me- 
thod, sir, to let me see you are acquainted with my folly, 
whatever my inclinations are. 

Sir W, (l. c.) Well but, Tom, suppose I give my 
consent to your marrying this young woman ! 
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Young M, Your consent, sir ? 

Sir W, May I never do an ill turn, Tom, if it is not 
truth ! this is my friend*s daughter. 

Young M. Sir ! 

Ros, (c.) Even so ; 'tis very true, indeed. In short, 
you have not been a more 'Whimsical gentleman, than I 
have a gentlewoman ; but you see we are designed for 
one another, His plain. 

Young M. 1 know not, madam, what I either hear 
or see; a thousand things are crowding on my ima- 
gination, while, like one just awakened from a dream, I 
doubt which is reality, which delusion. 

Sir W, Well, then, Tom, come into the air a bit, and 
recover yourself. 

Young M, (l.) Nay, dear sir, have a little patience ; 
do you give her to me? 

Sir W, Give her to you ! ay, that I do, and my bless- 
ing into the bargain. 

Young M. Then, sir, I am the happiest man in the 
world. I inquire no further; here I fix the utmost 
limits of my hopes and happiness. 

DUET. 

Young M, All I wish in her obtaining, 

Fortune can no more impart ; 
Rot. Let my eyes, my thoughts explaining. 

Speak the feelings of my heart. 
Young M. Joy and pleasure never ceasing, 
Ros. Love with length of years increasing. 

Together, Thus my heart andtoid surrender, 

Here my faith and truth 1 plight ; 
Constant still and kind and tender. 

May our flames bum ever bright. 

Haw. Give you joy, sir ; and you, fair lady. — And, 
under favour, I'll salute you too, if there's no fear of 
jealousy. 

Young M. And may I believe this 1 Pr'ythee tell me, 
dear Rosetta I 

Ros. Step into the house, and I'll tell you every 
thing ; 1 must entreat the good offices of Sir William 
and Mr. Hawthorn immediately : for I am in the utmost 
uneasiness about my poor friend, Lucinda. 

Haw. Why, what^s the matter ? 

Ros, I don't know ; but I have reason to fear I left 
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her juBt now in Tery diiagreeable ciroaimtuiOM ; iMiw- 
ever, I hope if there's any mischief ihUen out belVMi 
her father and her loTer — 

Haw. The mnsic- master ! I thought so. 

Sir IV. What, is there a lorer in the caset Mty I 
never do an 111 turn, but I am glad, so I am ; for we'H 
make a double wedding ; and by way of celebraftiag 1^ 
take a trip to London, to show the brides some of As 
pleasures of the town. Come, children, go befenoi. 
[Ereunt Young M. and Ros. !•.] And, Master Hsv^ 
thorn, you shall be of the party. 

Haw. Thank yon, Sir WUUam ; I'll go into fhs 
house with you, and to church to see the yonag felb 
married : but as to London, I beg to be excused. 

AIR. 

If ever I*m catch'd in those regions of smoke. 

That seat of confusion and noise. 
May I ne'er know the sweets of a dumber oabraks, 

Kor the pleasure the country enjoys. 

Nay, more, let them take me, to punish my sin. 
Where, gaping, the cocknies may fleece ; 

Clap me up with their monsters, cry, masters walk Id, 
And show me for two-pence a-ptece. 

SCENE lU.—Justice fVoodcodt's Hall. 

Enter Justice Woodcock, Mrs. Deborah Wood- 
cock, LuciNDA, Eustace, and Hodge, l. 

Mrs. D. (c.) Why, brother, do you think I cant 
hear, or see, or make use of my senses ? I tell you, I 
left that fellow locked up in her closet; and, while I 
have been with you, they have broke open the door, 
and got him out again. 

Jus. TV. (c.) Well, you hear what they say. 

Mrs. D. I care not what they say ; it*s you eoeoa- 
rage them in their impudence. — Harkye, hussy, vlD 
you face me down that I did not lock the fellow upl 

Lue. (r. c.) Really, aunt, I don't know what yo« 
mean ; when you talk intelligibly, I'll answer yoa. 

Eusi. (r. c.) Seriously, madam, this is carrying ths 
jest a little too far. 

Mrs. D. (l. c.) What, then, I did not catch yoa to- 
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gether in her chamber, nor overhear your design of 
going off to-night, nor find the bundles packed up — 

Eutt. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Ljue. Why, aunt, you rave. 

Mrt^ D. Brother, as T am a Christian woman-^ 

Jiis. fV. Whew !— A Christian ! no, no, she's an old 
maid. 

Mrs. D. She confessed the whole affair to me from first 
to last ; and in this very place was down upon her marrow- 
bones for half an hour together, to beg I would conceal 
it from you. 

Hodge, (l.) Oh Lord ! Oh Lord ! 

Mrs. D. What, sirrah, would you brazen me too ? 
Take that. [ Boxes him, 

Hodge, I wish you would keep your hands to your- 
self ! yott strike me, because you have been telling his 
worship stories. 

Jus, MT. Why, sisCer, you are tipsy I 

Mrs. D, I tipsy, brother ! — I— that never touch a 
drop of any thing strong from year's end to year's end ; 
but now and then a little anniseed water, when 1 have 
got the chollc. 

Luc. Well, aunt, you have been complaining of the 
stomach-ach all day ; and may have taken too powerful 
a dose of your cordial. 

Jus. W. Come, come, I see well enougf^ how it is : 
this is a lie of her own invention, to make herself ap- 
pear.wise : but, you simpleton, d^d you not know [ must 
find you oat ? 

EnJter Sir William Meadows, Hawthork, Ro- 
SETTA, and Young Meadows, l. 

yoicji^ M, (l. o.) Bless me, sir ! look who is yonder f 

\Pomiing to Bus. on r. 

•S'tV fV, (l. c.) Cocksbones, Jack, honest Jack, are 
you there ? 

Bust. (r. c.) Plague on't, this rencounter is un- 
lucky—Sir William, your servant. 

Sir W. (r. c.) Your servant, again, and again, 
heartily your servant ; may I never do an ill turn, but 
I am glad to meet you. 

Jus. W. (r. c.) Pray, Sir William, are you ac- 
quainted with this person ? 

Sir \V, (c.) What, with Jack Eustace ? why he's my 
kinsman : his mother and I were cousin-Germans once 
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removed, and Jack's a Tery worthy yovng fellow ; mif 
I never do an ill turn, if I tell a word of a lie. 

Jus. W, Well but, Sir WiUiam, let me tell yon, yoa- 
know nothing of the matter ; this man is a mane* 
master ; a thrummer of wire, and a scraper of cttgMi { 
and teaches my daughter to sing. 

Sir fT. What, Jack Eustace a mnsic-master ! no, no ; 
I know him better. ! 

EusL 'Sdeath, why should I attempt to carry onlUl ' 
absurd farce any longer T—whatthat gfentleman tells jot 
is very true, sir ; I am no music-master, indeed. 

Ju9, W, You are not, you own it then? 

Eusi. Nay, more, sir, I am, as thi(i lady has repie- 
sented me, iPointing to Mas. Deb.] your danghtar^s 
lover : whom, with her ovm consent, I did intend to 
have carried off this night; but now that Sir WUUiB 
Meadows is here, to tell you who and what \ an, I 
throwmyself upon your generosity; from which I as- 
pect greater advantages than I could reap firom any !■• 
position on your unsuspicious nature. 

Mrt.D, (h. c.) Well, brother, what have yoa to ny 
for yourself now ? You have made a precious day^i 
work of it I Had my advice been taken ! Oh, 1 an 
ashamed of you ; but you area weak man, and it can't 
be helpM ; however, you should let wiser heads direct 
you. 

Luc. Dear papa, pardon me. 

Sir frV. Ay, do, sir, forgive her ; my cousin Jad( 
will make her a good husband, I'll answer for it. 

Roi, [Coming from the r.] Stand out of the way, 
and let me speak two or three words to his worship.— 
Come, my dear sir, though you refuse all the world, I 
am sure you can deny me nothing : love is a venial 
fault— You know what I mean.— Be reconciled to your 
daughter, 1 conjure you, by the memory of our pastaf* 
fections. — What, not a word ? 

AIR. 

Go, naughty man, I can't abide you ; 

Are then your vows so soon forgot ? 
Ah ! now I see if I had tried you. 

What would have been my hopeful lot. 

But here I charge you — Make them happy ; 

Bless the fond pair, and crown their bliss: 
Come, be a dear, good-naturM pappy. 

And I'll rewaid ^vxx mvNx^iVv^i^. 
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Mr». D» Come^ torn out of the hoiue, and be thank- 
ful that my brother does not hang you, for he could do 
it ; he's a Joatlce of peace ;— turn out of the house, I 
say— 

Jm9. W. WhogaTe you authority to turn him out of 
the house ?— he shall stay where he is. 
' MtrM,D» He shan't marry my niece. 

Jmm. W, fihan*t he? but I'll show yon the difference 
now ; I say he shall marry her, and what will you do 
about ttt 

ifrr. D. And you will gi^e him your estate too, will 
yont 

J%8. W, Tes, I will. 

KTrs. D. Why, I'm sare he's a vagabond. 

Jma, 9F. I Ukehim the better ; 1 would have him a 
Tagabond. 

mn, D, Brother, brother ! 

Haw. Come, eome, madam, all's very well ; and I 
sea my neighbour is what I always thought him, a man 
of Bcnsa tad pmdence. 

JSir W, May I'never do an ill tura, but I say so too. 

Jtu, W, Here, young fellow, take my daughter, and 
bless you both together ; but hark you, no money till I 
cUe* Sister Deborah, you're a fool. 

Mrw.D, Ah, brother, brother, you're a silly old 
man. [Exit, l. 

Haw, Adds me, sir, here are some of your neighbours 
co«ie to Tisit you, and I suppose to make up the company 
of your statute ball ; yonder's music too, 1 see ; shall 
we eqjoy ourselves? 

Rnier Villoffera, Sfe.from different sides. 

If so, give me your hand. 

Jus, W. Why here's my hand, and we will enjoy our- 
aalTes. Heaven bless you both, children, I say — 

FINALE. 

Hence with cares, complaints, and frowning. 

Welcome jollity and joy ; 
Every grief in pleasure drowning. 

Mirth this happy night employ : 

Let's to friendship do our duty, 

Laugh and sing some good old straiQ ; 

Drink a health to love and beauty — 
May they long in triumph reli^ii. 




K. R. C. c. — L. C. L. 
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fatte I^Sove. 

A TBAOKDT profMl«dly written in the fttylie 6r Shakspeare, may 
well claim a more than ordinary share of attention ; and its Hothor 
must have been aware of the claim, for he was a learned and inge< 
nioas commentator of that immortal poet. To the memory of Kowe 
literary honour is juRtiy due ; and, if it becomes our duty as critics 
t* poiat out how entirely he lost sight of the original he would fain 
bare copied, let as do justice to that genius, which, while it aspired 
to no higher honour than an imitator^ insensibly became nn original. 

It has been said that Spenser wrote no language at all— ihta bis 
phraseology belongs neither to his own nor to the preceding age ; 
that it is too modern to be ancient, and too mncient to be modem. 
BhAvpeue, who followed hard upon him, has no barbarous terms, 
and few aneooth ones; his obscurity coni>ists not in words or eon> 
itractlOB, bat in temporary allusions and forgotten 'customs ; artd 
ovr hmgo^ mnit andergo a total revolution, ere his style can bti 
pronoanced rode and antiquated. Spenser has been succesAUly 
imitated, and has become partially obsolete, while Shakspeare has 
alike defied the hand of time and imitation. Time has only served 
to swell the loud trump of universal praise ; and imitation has 
never reached beyond, " Bp holp Paul !*' ** Bexhrew my heart !** 
and " Good morrow ty*e. Master Lieutenant !** 

The story of Jane Shore is well calculated for the display of tragic 
interest. It is interwoven with a well known portion of English 
history, and embraces chnracters and events highly important and 
patbeUc. In selecting history for ihe groundwork of his drama, 
Kowe has certainly imitated Shakspeare ; who rightly judged that 
that which could charm in the rude form of an ancient traditionary 
•tory or ballad, would prove lastingly attractive, when inspired by 
the genius of poetry. The incidents of this drama are conducted 
and developed with considerable skill, and the few capital characters 
are drawn with energy and puwer. Glo'ster is preserved with his- 
torical troth : he is wily, ferocious, and revengeful; daring in his 
designs, and prompt in their execution. The unshaken loyalty and 
ill^tarred passion of Hastings — the jealousy, despair, and madness of 
Alicia, call forth the strongest emotions of pity and terror ; while 
tlie aaCerings, the contrition, the deep humiliation of Jane Shore, are 
depicted in such true colours, that Rowe had only to consult his otvn 
genhu, to satisfy the judgment and subdue the heart. The language 
of this tragedy exhibits all the characteristics of the author's style— 
Iiarmony, sweetness, and florid elegance. It has much pathos, but 
Jittle ttrengtb, except in the parting interview between Jane Shore 
and Alicia, and in the council-scene, where Glo'ster accuses Jane 
Shore of sorcery. How forcibly in the effect of this pretended 
witchcraft conceived and expressed : — 

" Behold my arm, thus blasted, dry, and withered. 
Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay'd, 
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Like iome untimely product of tiie aeuoB, 

Robb'd of its properties of strength and office. 

This is the sorcery of Ed»ar£t wffie, 

Who, in coiuunction with that harlot, Afor«, 

And otlier like confederate midnialit naia. 

By force of potent spells, of bloodj c han icleti. 

And coi^nrations horrible to hear, 

Call fiends and spectres from the yawning deep» 

And set the ministers of hell at work, 

To torture and despoil me of my life.** 

And the followinx abrupt reply to Lord Hastings Is admirably 
teristic of this cunning and implacable tjmnt :-» 

*' Lord Hastings, I arrest thee of high trea 
Seiae him, and bear him instantly away, 
He tka*nt live an hour. Bw Mp PmUt 



I will not dine before his head be brooght me : 
Ratcliff, stay you, and see that it be doise.-^ 
The rest that love roe, rise, and follow me." 



The riifMnv eotvt*** that conclude each act, however musicaUy Ihi3 
fall upon tiie ear, are out of place in tragedy — 

*' Orief unaffected suits but ill with art. 
Or /Uming tmmiert with a bUeding Mmn" 

Kemble*s Olo*ster was wonderfully fine. His start, when be barec 
his witliered arm, his rapid utterance half dioaked wim rage, and hit 
^•befliming eye Rlaring beneath a profusion of raven-black hair, full) 
realized the terror of the scene, llie noble burst of Mrs. Siddoos, when 
as Jane Shore, she invokes the blessings of Providence oo HaaCiof 
for hb fidelity to King Edward's children, was such as none bat barsail 
could reach ; and her dying exclamation to her husband — 

" Forgive me! — ha forgive me!'* 

was the last effort of a penitent and broken heart. 

j3- D G. 
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JANE SHORE. 



ACT I. 

SCENB I.— iln Apartment in the Tower. 

Enter the Dukb qf Gloster, Sir Richard 
Ratcliffe, and Catesbt, r. 

GloM, (c.) Thus far success attends upon our conncils. 
And each erent has answered to my wish ; 
ThO'qneen and all her upstart race are quell'd ; 
Dorset is banish'd, and her brother Rivers, 
£re this, lies shorter by the head at Pomfret. 
The nobles haye with joint concurrence, nam'd me 
Protector of the realm ; my brother's children. 
Young Edward and the little York, are lodgM 
Here, safe within the Tower. How say you, sirs. 
Does not this business wear a lucky face ? 
The sceptre and the golden wreath of royalty 
Seem hung within my reach. 

Sir R, (b. c.) Then take *em to you, 
And wear them long and worthily : you are 
The last remaining male of princely York ; 
(For Edward's boys, the state esteems not of 'em,) 
And therefore on your soT*reignty and rule 
The commonweal does her dependence make, 
And leans upon your highness* able hand. 

Gates, (l. c.) And yet to-morrow does the council 
meet 
To fix a day for Edward's coronation. 
Who can expound this riddle I 

Glot. That can I. 
Those lords are each one my approy'd good friends. 
Of special trust and nearness to my bosom : 
And howsoever busy they may seem. 
And diligent to busUe in the state. 
Their zeal goes on no further than we lead, 
And at our bidding stays. 
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Categ. Yet there is one. 
And he amongst the foremost in his po^er 
Of whom I wish your highness were as8vr*d. 
For me, perhaps it is my nature's fault, 
1 own [ doubt of his inclining much. 

Glo8. 1 guess the man at whom your words would 
point : 
Hastings — 

Cates, The same. 

Glos, He bears me great good will. 

Cates, *Tis true, to you, as to the lord protector^ 
And Gloster*s duke, he bows with lowly service : 
But were he bid to cry, God save king Richfeird, 
Then tell me in what terms he would reply. 
Believe me, I have proY'd the man, and fbnnd Mm : 
I know he bears a most religious reverence 
To his dead master Edward's royal memory. 
And whither that may lead him, is most plain. 
Yet more— One of that stubborn sort he is. 
Who, if thev once grow fond of an opinion. 
They call it honour, honesty, and faith, 
And sooner part with life than let it go. 

Glos, And yet this tough, impracticable heart, 
Is governed by a dainty-finger 'd girl ; 
Such flaws are found in the most worthy natures ; 
A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering she 
Shall make him amble on a gossip's message. 
And take the distaff with a hand as patient 
As e'er did Hercules. 

Sir R, The fair Alicia, 
Of noble birth and exquisite of feature. 
Has held him long a vassal to her beauty. 

Cales. I fear he fails in his allegiance there; 
Or my intelligence is false, or else 
The dame has been too lavish of her feast, 
And fed him till he loathes. 

Glos, No more, he comes. 

[Sir R. and Gates, retire back and eomfer. 

Enter Lord Hastings, l. 

Has, (l. c.) Health, and the happiness of many days. 
Attend upon your grace. 

Glos. (c.) My good Lord Chamberlain, 
We're much beholden to your gentle friendship. 

Has, My lord, I come an humble suitor to you. 
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Glog. In .right good time. Speak out your pleasurd 

freely. 

Has. I am to moye your highness in behalf 
Of Shore's unhappy wife. 

Gl08. Say you, of Shore ? 

Han, Once a bright star, that held her place on high : 
The first and ftiirest of our English dames. 
While Royal Edward held the soY*reign rule. 
Now sunk in grief add pining with despair^ 
Her wanipg form no longer shall indte 
Envy in woman, or desire in man. 
She nefer sees the sun, but through her tears, 
And writes to sigh the lire-loug night awfly. 

Glos. Marry ! the times are badly changed with her. 
From Edward's days to these. Then all was jollity. 
Feasting and mirth, light wantomiess and laughter, 
Piping and playing, minstrelsv and masking ; 
'Till life fl^ from us like an idle dream, 
A show of momibery without a meaning. 
My brother, rest and pardon to his soul. 
Is gone to his account ; for this his minion. 
The rerel-rout is done— But yon were speaking 
Concerning her — I have been told, that you 
Are frequent in your visitation to her. 

Has. No further, my good lord, than friendly pity. 
And tender-hearted charity allow. 

Glo8* Go to : I did hot mean to chide you for it. 
For, sooth to say, I hold it noble in you 
To cherish the distres^M— On with your tale. 

Has. Thus it is, gracious sir, that certain officers, 
l/siBg the warrant of your mighty name. 
With insolence unjust, and lawless power. 
Have seizM upon the lands, which late she held 
By. grant, from her great master Edward^s bounty. 

Glos. Somewhdlt of this, but slightly, have I heard ; 
And t\^ough some counsellors of forward zeal. 
Some of most ceremonious sanctity. 
And bearded wisdom, often have provok*d 
Theliand of justice to fall he^vy on her ; 
Yet Mil, in kind compassion of her weakness. 
And tender memory of Edward's love, 
I have withheld the merciless stem law 
From doing outrage on her helpless beauty. 

Has. Good heav'n, who renders mercy backfoxuMitt:)^ 
With open-handed bounty shall lepay -you ; 
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This gentle deed shall fairly be set foremost. 
To screen the wild escapes of lawless passion 
And the long train of frailties flesh is heir to. 

6l08. Thus far, the Toice of pity pleaded only : 
Our further and more full extent of grace 
Is given to your request. Let her attekd. 
And to onrself deliyer up her griefs. 
She shall be heard with patience, and each wrong 
At fiiU redress*d. But 1 haTC other news, 
Which much import us both ; for still my fortunes 
Go hand in hand with yours : our conunon foes. 
The queen's relations, our new-fangled gentry, 
HaTC fairn their haughty crests— that for your privacy. 
^Exeunt Glos. and Has. r. ike other two r. s. e. 

SCENE II.— ilf» Apartment in Jame8hore*8 Home, 

Enter Beluovr and Dumont, l. 

Bel. (c.) How she has lived you have heard my tale 
already; 
The rest your own attendance in her family, 
Where I have found the means this day to place you. 
And nearer observation, best will tell you. 
See with what sad and sober cheer she comes. 

Enter Jane Shore, r. Dum. retires back on l.c. 

Sure, or I read her visage much amiss. 
Or grief besets her hard. Save you, fair lady. 
The blessings of the cheerful mom be on you. 
And greet your beauty with its opening sweets. 

Jane S. (r. c.) My gentle neighbour I your good 
wishes still 
Pursue my hapless fortunes ; ah I good Belmour I 
How few, like thee, inquire the wretched out, 
And court the offices of soft humanity. 
Like thee reserve their raiment for the naked. 
Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphan, • 
Or mix their pitying tears with those that weep. 
Thy praise deserves a better tongue than mine, 
To speak and bless thy name. Is this the gentleman, 
Whose friendly service you commended to me ? 

Bel. Madam, it is ! 

Jane 8, A venerable aspect ! [deide. 

Age sits with decent grace upon his visage, 
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And worthily becomes his silver locks ; 
He wears the marks of many years well spent. 
Of Yirtne, truth well try*d, and wise ezjperieoce ; 
A friend like this would suit my sorrows well. 

[Crosseg to Dun. 
Fortune, I fear me, sir, has meant you ill, 
Who pajTS yonr merit with that scanty pittance. 
Which my poor hand and humble roof can giye. 
But to supply those golden vantages, 
Wliich elsewhere you might find, expect to meet 
A just regard and Talne for yonr worth. 
The welcome of a friend, and the free partnership 
Of all that little good- the world allows me. 

Dum, You oTcr-rate me much ; and all my answer 
Must be my future truth ; let that speak for me, 
And make up my deserving. 

Jane S. Are you of England? 

Dum, No, gracious lady, Flanders claims my birth : 
At Antwerp has my constant biding been. 
Where sometimes I have known more plenteous days 
Than these which now my failing age affords. 

Jane 8. Alas ! at Antwerp ! O forgiye my tears ! 

[ Weeping, 
They fall for my offences — and must fall 
Long, long ere they shall wash ipy stains away. 
You knew perhaps — O grief ! O shame I — my husband. 

Dttfii. I knew him well — ^but stay this flood of anguish. 
The senseless grave feels not your pious sorrows : 
Three years and more are past, since I was bid. 
With many of our common friends, to wait him 
To his last peaceful mansion. 1 attended, 
Sprinkled his day-cold corse with holy drops, 
According to our church's reY*rend rite, 
And saw him laid, in hallowM ground, to rest. 

Jane S. Oh that my soul had known no joy but him ! 
That I had liY*d within his guiltless arms. 
And dying slept in innocence beside him ! 
But now his honest dust abhors the fellowship. 
And scorns to mix with mine. 

Enter a Servant, l. 

Ser. (l.) The lady Alicia 
Attends your leisure. 

Jane S, Say I wish to see her. {Exit Servant, i.. 
Please, gentle sir, one moment to retire, 

B 
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1*11 wait you on the initant, and inform you 
Of each unlimpiiy circmnataDce, in which 
Your friendly mid and counsel much nay stead mm. 

[Extunt Bn.. and Dum 

JSaffr Alicia, l. 

Alie. (a.G.) Still my fair friend, stUl shaU I 
you thus ? 
Still shall these sighs heaTC after one another. 
These trickling drops cliase one another still. 
As if the posting messengeraof grief 
C^onld oTertalsethe hours fled far away. 
And make old time come back ? 

Jane 8. (n.c.) No, my Alicia, 
Heaven and his saints be witness to my thonghli. 
There is no hour of all my life o'er past. 
That I could wish should take its turn agda. 

Alie, (c.) And yet some of those days my frtad 
known, 
Seme of those years might pass for golden ones. 
At least if womankind can judge of happineaB. 
What could we wish, we who delight in empire. 
Whose beauty is our soT*reign good, and gives as. 
Our reasons to rebel, and pow*r to reign. 
What could we more than to behold a monarch, 
Lovely, renown*d, a conqueror, and young. 
Hound in our chains, and sighing at our feet ? 

Jane IS. Vfis true, the royal Edward was a woni 
The goodly pride of -all our JSnglish youth ; 
He was the very joy of all that saw him. 
Form*d to delight, to love, and to persuade. 
But w)mt had I to do with kings and courts ? 
My liumble lot had cast me far beneath him ; 
And that he was the first of all mankind. 
The bravest, and most lovely was my curse. 

Alie, Sure something mere than fortune join*d y 
loves : 
Nor could his greatness, and his gracious fom. 
Be elsewhere match*dso well, as to the sweetness 
And beauty of my friend. 

Jane S, Name him no more : 
He was the banc and ruin of my peace. 
This anguish, and these tears, these are the legacies 
His fatal love has left me. Thou wilt see me, 
Believe me, my Alicia, thou wilt see me, 
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Ere yet a flow short days pass o*er my bead, 
AbandonM to the very almost wretcheidness. 
The hand of pow^ has seizM almost the whole 
Of what was left for needy life*s support ; 
Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling' , 
Before thy ^laritable door for bread. 

Alie, vTiAes her Aand.] Joy of my life, my dear^sr 
Shore, forbear 
To wound mv heart with thy foreboding sorrows : 
Raise thy sad soul to better hopes than these. 
Lift up Uiy eyes, and let them shine once more, 
Bright as the morning sun aboTO the mist^ {Part: 

Exert thy charms, seek out the stem protector. 
And sooth his savage temper with thy beauty ; 
l^ite of his deadly, unrelenting nature, 
lie shall bemovM to pity, andredbress thee. 

Jane& My form, alas ! has long forgot to please L 
The scene of beauty and delight is chang*d ; 
' No roses bloom upon my fadfiig cheek. 
Nor laughii^ graces wanton in my e^es ; 
But haggard grief, lean-looking, sallow care. 
And pinhig discontent, a rneta\ train, 
Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn ; 
One only shadow of a hope is left me ; 
The noble-minded Hastings, of his goodness, 
Has kindly underta'en to be my adyocate. 
And move my humble suit to angry Gloster. 

Alie, Does Hastings undertake to plead your cause 1 
But wherefore should he not? Hastings has eye» : 
The gentle lord has a right tender hearty 
Melting and easy, yielding to knpressibn. 
And catching the soft flame from each new beauty ; 
But yours slmll charm him long. 

JaneS, [TunitR.] Away, you flatterer I 
Nor charge his gen*rous meaning with a weakness, . 
Which his great soul and virtue must disdain. 
Too much of love thy hapless friend has prov*d,' 
Too many giddy, foolish nours are gone. 
And in fantastic measures danc*d away : 
May the remaining few know only friendship, . 
So thou, my dearest, truest, best Alicia, 
Vouchsafe to lodge me in thy gentle hearty 
A partner there ; I will give up mapkind. 
Forget the transports of increasing passion, 
And all the pangs we fed for its decay. 

B 1 
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Alie. Live I live and reign for ever in my bosom : 

- lEmbraeimg, 
Safe and unriTall'd there possess thy own ; 
And you, the brightest of the stars aboTe, [fneelf. 
Ye saints that once were women here below. 
Be witness of the truth, the holy friendship. 
Which hereto this my other self I vow. 
If I do not hold her nearer to my soul, 
Than every other joy the world can give, 
Let poverty, defbrmity, and shame. 
Distraction, and despair seize me on earth, 
Let not my faiUiless ghost have peace hereafter. 
Nor taste the bliss of your celestial fellowship. 

IRUes. 

Jane S, Yes, thou art true, and only thou art true ; 
Therefore these jewels, once the lavish bounty 
Of royid Edward's love, I trust to thee ; 

[Giveg a eoMketi 
Receive this, all that I can call my own. 
And let it rest unknown, and safe with thee : 
That if the state's iiyustice should oppress me. 
Strip me of all, and turn me out a wanderer. 
My wretchedness may find relief from thee. 
And shelter from the storm. 

Alic, My all is thine ; 
One common hazard shall attend us both. 
And both be fortunate, or both be wretched. 
But let thy fearful doubting heart be still ; 
The saints and angels have thee in their charge. 
And all things shall be well. Think not, the good. 
The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done. 
Shall die forgotten all ; the poor, the pris'ner. 
The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow. 
Who daily own the bounty of thy hand. 
Shall cry to heaven, and pull a blessing on thee. 
Ev'n man, the merciless insulter man, 
Man, who rejoices in our sex's weakness. 
Shall pity thee, and with unwonted goodness, 
Forget thy failings, and record thy praise. 

Jane S. (l. c.) Why should I think that man will do 
for me, 
What yet he never did for wretches like me ? 
Mark by what partial justice we arc judg*d ; 
Such is the fate unhappy women find. 
And such the curse entail'd upon our kind, 
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That man, the lawless libertiDey may rove, 
Free and unqufstion'd throagh the wilds of lo?e ; 
While woman, sense and nature*B easy fool, 
If poor, weak woman swerve from virtue's mle— - 
If, strongly charm*d, she leave the thorny way, 
And in the softer paths of pleasure stray, 
Ruin ensues, repTt)ach and endless shame. 
And one false step entirely damns her fame ; (r.) 
In vain with tears the loss she may deplore, 
in vain look back on what she was before : 
She sets, like stars that fall, to rise no more. 



END OF ACT I. 



ACT II. 
SCENE I. — An Apartment in Jane Sharers Houte»- 

Enter Alicijl, b. 

- Alic, (r.) The drowsy night grows on the world, and 
now 
The busy craftsmen and the o'er-labour*d hind 
Forget the travail of the day in sleep : 
Care only wakes, and moping pensiveness ; 
With meagre discontented loolra the^ sit. 
And watch the wasting of the midnight taper. 
Sluch vigils must I keep, so wakes my soul, 
Reatless and self-tormented ! O, false Hastings ! 
Thou hast destroyed my peace. 

{^Knocking withoiitf it. 
What noise is that ? 

What visitor Is this, who with bold freedom. 
Breaks in upon the peaceful night and rest. 
With such a rude approach ? 

b3 
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Enter a Sebvant, l. 

8erv, (l.) One from the court. 
Lord Hasting (m 1 think), demands my lady. 

[Crotftfff, and exit, r. 
AUe, (c.) Hastings !: Be- still, my bemrt,* and try to 
meet him, 
With his own artr L with falsehood— But he eomea. 

Lord Hastikas, l.. gpeaking wUkoui to a-SmpvamL 

Hot, \Enltr» l.] Dismiss my train, and waU rIobb 
wlthont. 
Aliela here ! Unfortunate encounter. 
But be it as it may. 

Alie. (c.) When humbly, thus, 
The great descend to visit the afflicted, 
Wlienthus, unmindful of their rest, they come 
To sooth the sorrows of the midnight mourner. 
Comfort comes with them ; \\k» the golden sun. 
Dispels the sullen shades with her sweet influence. 
And cheers the melancholy house of care. 
Ua§» (l. c.) 'Tis true 1 would not over-rate a cour- 
tesy, 
Nor let the coldness of delay hang on it. 
To nip and blast its favour lilce a frost ; . 
But rather chose, at this late hour, to come. 
That your fair friend may iuiow I have prevailed ; 
The lord protector has receiv'd her suit. 
And means to show her grace. 
Alie, My friend ! my lord.. 

Ha». Yes, lady, yours ; none has a right more anple 
To task my |fow'r than you. 

Alie, I want the words. 
To pay you back a compliment so courtly ; 
But my heart guesses at the friendly meaning,. 
And wou*dn*t die your debtor. 

Has, 'Tis well,, madam. 
But I would see your friend. 
AUe. O, thou false lord ! 
I would be mistress of my heaving heart. 
Stifle this rising rage, and learn from thee 
To dress my face in easy, dull indilTVence ; 
But 'twou*dn*t be ; my wrongs will tear their way,. 
And rush at once upon thee. 
Hat, Are you wise ? 
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Ilaye you the use of reason ? Do you wake ? 
What meani thii raving, this transporting passion ? 

Aiie, O, thou cool traitor ! thoa Insulting tyrant ! 
Dost thou behold my poor, distracted heart, 
Thus rent with agonising lova and rage, 
An4 asic me wliat it means^ Art thou not iiilie ?' 
Ami not 8oorn*d, forsalten, and abandonM ; 
Left, lilLe a common wretch, to shame and infamy ; 
GiT*n op to be Uie sport of yillains* tongues. 
Of laugliing parasites, and lewd buffoons? 
And all lieawse my soul has doated on thee 
With loTe,, with trufli, and tenderness unutterable ! 

Hat, (c.) AreHhese the proofs of tenderness and 

l0T6t 

These endless quarrels, discontents, and jealousies, 
These neyer-eeasing wailings and compUdnings, 
These furious starts, these whirlwinds of the soul. 
Which every other moment rise to madness? 

Alic. (l. c.) What proof, alas I have I not giv'n of 
love? 
What have I not abandon'd to thy arms? 
Have I not set at nought my noble birtb, 
A spotless fame, and an unblemish'd race. 
The peace of innocence, and pride of virtue ? 
My prodigality lias given thee all ; 
And DOW I've nothing left me to bestow, 
You hate the wretchMi bankrupt you have made. 9 

Has, Why am 1 thus pursu*a from place to place, 
Kept in the view, and cross'd at every turn ? 
In vain I fly, and, lilLe a hunted deer. 
Scud o*er the lawns, and hasten to the covert : 
£*er I can seach my safety, you o*ertake me 
With the swift malice of some keen reproach. 
And drive the winged shaft deep in my heart. 

Alie, Hither you fly, and here you seek repose ; 
Spite of the poor deceit, your arts are known, 
Your pious, charitable, midnight visits. 

\_Cro8Me8 to hit r. 

Has. If you are wise, and prize your peace of mind. 
Yet take the friendly counsel of my love : 
Believe me true, nor listen to your jealousy. 
Let not that devil, which undoes your sex. 
That cursed curiosity seduce you, 
To hunt for needless secrets, which, neglected. 
Shall never hurt your quiet; but once known, 

4 
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Shall sit upon your heart, pinch it with pain. 
And banish the sweet sleep for ever from you. 
Go to— be yet advis*d — 

Alic. Dost thou in scorn 
Preach patience to my rase, and bid me tamely 
Sit like a poor, contented idiot down. 
Nor dare to think thou*st wrong'd met Rain seize 

thee. 
And swift perdition overtake thy treachery. 
Have I the least remaining cause to doubt t 
Hast thou endeavoured once to Idde thy falsehood 2 
To hide it might have spoke some little tenderness. 
And shown tiiee half unwilling to nndo me : 
But thou disdains't the wealmess of humanity. 
Thy words, and all thy actions, have confess d it ; 
Kv n now diy eyes avow it, now they speak. 
And insolently own the glorious villainy. 
Has. (l. c.) Well then, I bwn my heart has broke 
your dudns. 
Patient I bore the painftd bondage long, 
At Impth my generous love disdains your tyranny ; 
The Dittbmess and stings of taunting jealousy, . 
Vexatious days, and jarring, joyless nights. 
Have driv'n him forth to seek some safer shelter. 
Where he may rest his weary wings in peace. 

Alic, You triumph I do ! and with gigantic pride 
Defy impending vengeance. Heav*n shall wink ; 
No more his arm shall roll^the dreadful thunder, 
Nor send his lightnings forth : no more his justice 
Shall visit the presuming sons of men. 
But perjury, like thine, shall dwell in safety. 

Has, Whatever my fate decrees for me hereafter, 
Be present to me now, my better angel ! 
Preserve me from the storm that threatens now. 
And if I have beyond atonement sinn'd. 
Let any other kind of plague overtake me. 
So I escape the fury of that tongue. 
Alie, Thy prayer is heard — I go~~[^Crosse8 to l.] — 
but know, proud lord, 
Howe'er thou scorn'st the weakness of my sex. 
This feeble hand may find the means to reach thee, 
Howe'er sublime in pow*r and greatness plac'd, 
With royal favour guarded round and grac*d ; 
On eagle's wings my rage shall urge her flight. 
And hurl thee headlong from thy topmast height ; 
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Then, like thy fate, guperior will I sit, 
And yiew thee fall'ii and groy'ling at my f«et ; 
See thy last breath with indignation go, 
And tread thee sinking to the shades below. [Exit, l. 
Has, (c.) How fierce a fiend is passion ! With what 
wildness, 
What tyranny untam'd it reigns in woman ! 
Unhappy sex 1 whose easy, yielding temper 
Gives way to ey'ry appetite alike : 
And love in their weak bosoms is a rage 
As terrible as hate, and as destructiye. 
But soft ye now — for here comes one. disclaims 
Strife and her wrangling train ; of equal elements. 
Without one jarring atom was she form'd. 
And gentleness and joy make up her being. 

Enter Jane Shore, r. 

Forgiye me, fair one, if officious friendship 
Intrudes on your repose, and comes thus late » 

To greet you with the tidings of success. »a « 

The princely Gloster has vouchsaf 'd your hearing, 
To-morrow he expects you at the court ; 
There plead your cause, with neyer-failing beauty, 
Speak all your griefs, and find a full redress. 

Jane S. (r. c.) Thus humbly let your lowly servant 
bend. IKneeU. 

Thus let me bow my grateful knee to earth, 
And bless your noble nature for this goodness. 

Has, (r. c.) Rise, gentle dame, you wrong my mean- 
ing much, [Raises ket. 
Think me not guilty of a thought so yain. 
To sell my courtesy for thanks like these. 

Jane S, 'Tis true, your bounty is beyond my speak- 
ing; 
But though my mouth be dumb, my heart shall thank 

you; 
And when it melts before the throne of mercy. 
Mourning and bleeding for my past offences. 
My feryent soul shall breathe one pray*r for you, 
That heay'n will pay you back, when most you need. 
The grace and goodness you haye shown to.me. 

Has. If there be aught of merit in my service. 
Impute it there, where most 'tis due — ^to loye ; 
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Be kind, my gentle mistress, to my wishes, 
And satisfy my pantinj^ heart with beauty. 

JaneS, Alas! my lord — 

Han, Why bend thy eye» to earth? 
Wherefore these looks of heaviness and sorrow ? 
Why breathes that sigh, my love 1 And wherefore UXi% 
This trickling show*r of tears, to stain thy sweetness t 

Jane S. If pity dwells within your noble breast 
(As sure it does), oh, speak notito me thus. 

Has, Can I behold thee, and not speak of loTe t 
EY*n now, thus sadly as then stand*8t before me,. 
Thns desolate, dejected, and forlorn. 
Thy softness steals upon my yielding senses,. 
Till my soul faints, and sickens with desire ;- 
How canst thou give this motion to my hearty 
And bid my tongue be still ? 

Jane S. Cast round your eyes 
Upon the high-bom beauties of the court ; 
Behold, like opening roses, where thy bloom. 
Sweet to the sense, unsuUyM all, and spotless ; 
•There choose some worthy partner of your heart. 
To fill your arms and bless your virtuous bed ; 
Nor turn your eyes this way. 

Hat, What means this pecTish, this fantastic change? 
Where is thy wonted pleasantness of face. 
Thy wonted graces, and thy dimpled smiles ? 
Where hast thou lost thy wit and sportive ndrth? 
That cheerful heart, which us*d to dance for ever, 
And cast a day of gladness all around thee ? 

Jane S, Yes, I will own I merit the reproach ; 
And for those foolish days of wanton pride, 
My soul is justly humbled to the dust : 
All tongues, like yours, are licensM to upbraid me^ 
Still to repeat my guilt, to urge my infamy. 
And treat me like that abject thing I have beea. 

Has. No more of this dull stuff. 'Tis time enough* 
To whine and mortify thyself with penance, 
The present moment claims more gen*rous use ;- 
Thy beauty, night and solitude reproach me, 
For haying talk*d thus long :~come, let mepres^thev. 



[Laps hold •» her, 
! —here let 



Jane 8, Forbeax, my lord!— here let me rather die, 

IKnecls. 
And end my sorrows and my shame for ever. 
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HoM. Away with this penrerseness ;— 'tis too anieh. 
Nay, if you strhre— 'tis monstrous affectation i 

Jtme 8, Retire ! I beg yon leave me— 

HoM, Thus to coy it..*— 
With one who knows you too. — 

Jane SL For mercy's salce— 

Hat. Ungrateful woman ! Is It thus you -pay 
My senrlcesf— 

Jame 3, Abandon me lo ruin^ 
Rather tlian urge me— 

Hag. This way to your chamber ; IFMliimg ker. 

There If yon struggle — 

Jane 8. Help, O gracious heaven ! 
Help! Save me I Help! , 

[Skriekt and mehea '^ntf m. 

Enter DvuovT, R. 

!>«». (r.) My lord ! for honour's sake— 

Hoe. (c.) Hah ! What art thou f — Be gone ! 

Diim. (r. 0.) My duty calls me 
To my attendance on my mistress here. 

Hae. Ayaunt i base groom :— 
At distance wait and know thy office better. 

DiiM. No, my lord — 
The common ties of manhood call me now, * 

And bid me thus stand up hi the defence 
Of an oppress'd, unhappy, helpless womaUt 

Hae. And dost thou know me, slave t 

Dum. Yes, thou proud lord i 
1 know thee wrtl ; know thee with each advantage 
Which wealth, or pow'r, or nobte birth can give thee. 
I know thee too for one who stains those honours, 
Atad blots a long Illustrious line of ancestry, 
By poorly daring thus to wrong a woman. 

Hae. 'TIS wondrous well ; 1 see, my salnl-like dame, 
You stand provided of your braves ami ruffians. 
To man your cause, and bluster in your brothel. 

Xhim. Take back the foid reproach, unmanner'd 
railer 1 
Nor urge my rage too far, lest thou shouldst find 
I have as daring spirits in my blood 
As thou or any of thy race e'er boasted ; 
And though no gaudy titles grac'd my birth. 
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Yet heav'n thmt made me honest, made me more 
Than ever king did, when he made a lord. 
Has, Insolent Tillain ! henceforth let this teach thee 

iDrawiand ntriket him. 
The distance *twixt a peasant and a prince. 
Bum. Nay then, my lord, [Droivc] learn you by 
this, how well 
An arm resoW'd can guard its master's life. 

[They fight — Dumont diMamu him. 
Hat, Confusion! baffleid by a base-bom hind ! 
Dum» Now, haughty sir, where is our difference 
now? 
Your life is in my hand, and did not honour. 
The gentleness of blood, and inborn virtue 
(Howe'er unworthy I may seem to you). 
Plead in my bosom, I should take the forfeit. 
But wear your sword again ; and know, a lord 
OpposM against a man, is but a man. 

Has, Curse on my failing hand ! your better fortune 
Has giv*n you yantage o'er me ; but perhaps 
Your triumph may be bought with dear repentance. 

[Exit^ L. 

Re-enter Jane Shore, r. 

Jane S. (r.) Alas I what have you done ? Know 
ye the pow*r, 
The mightiness that waits upon this lord ? 

Dum, (c.) Fear not, my worthiest mistress ; *tis a 
cause 
In which heaven's guards shall wait you. O pursue, 
Pursue the sacred counsels of your soul. 
Which urge you on to virtue ; 
Assisting angels shall conduct your steps, 
Bring you to bliss, and crown your days with peace. 

Jane S. O that my head were laid, my sad eyes 
clos*d, 
And my cold corse wound in my shroud to rest ! 
My painful heart will never cease to beat. 
Will never know a moment's peace till then. 

Dum, Would you be happy, leave this fatal place ; 
Fly from the court's pernicious neigiibourhood ; 
Where innocence is sham*d, and blushing modesty 
Is made the scorner's jest ; where hate, deceit, 



\ 
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And deadly ruin, wear the masks of beauty. 
And draw deluded fools with shows of pleasure, 

Jane 8. Where should I fly, thus helpless and forlorn. 
Of friends, and all the means of life bereft? 

Dum, Belmour, whose friendly care still wakes to 
serve you. 
Has found you out a little peaceful refuge. 
Far from the court and the tumultuous city. 
Within an ancient forcst*s ample verge. 
There stands a lonely but a healthful dwelling, 
Built for convenience and the use of lite : 
Around it fallows, meads, and pastures fair, 
A little garden, and a limpid brook, 
By nature's own contrivance seem*d disposM ; 
No neighbours, but a few poor simple clowns. 
Honest and true, with a well meaning priest : 
No faction, or domestic fury's rage. 
Did e'er disturb the quiet of that place. 
When the contending nobles shook the land 
With York and Lancaster's disputed sway. 
Your virtue there may And a safe retreat 
From the insulting pow'rs of wicked greatness. 

Jane S. Can there be so much happiness in store ? 
A cell like that is all my hopes aspire to. 
Haste then, and thither let us take our flight, 
E'er the clouds gather, and the wintry sky 
Descends in storms to intercept our passage. 

Dum, Will you then go ? You glad my very soul. 
Banish your fears, cast all your cares on me ; 
Plenty and ease, and peace of mind shall wait you, 
And make your latter days of life most happy. 
O lady I but I must not, cannot tell you. 
How anxious I have been for all your dangers, 
And how my heart rejoices at your safety. 
So when the spring renews the flow'ry fleld, 
And warns the pregnant nightingale to build, 
She seeks the safest shelter of the wood. 
Where she may trust her little tuneful brood ; 
Where no rude swains her shady cell may know. 
No serpents climb, nor blasting winds may blow ; 
Fond of the chosen place, she views it o'er, 
Sits there, and wanders through the gprove no more : 
Warbling she charms it each returning night. 
And loves it with a mother's dear delight. [Exeunt, r • 

END OF ACT II. 
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ACT IIL 

SCENE I.— Tike Court. 

Enter Alicia, nith a Paper^ l. 

if He. (c.) This paper to the great proteetor*s hand 
WUh care and secresy mnst be con^ey'd : 
HU bold ambition now ayows its aim, 
To plaek the crown from Edward*8 Infant brow. 
And fix it on his own. (r. c.) I know he holds 
My faithless Hastings adverse to his hopes, 
And much deyoted to the orplian king : 
On that I bnild ; this paper meets his doubts, 
And marks my hated rival as the canse 
Of Hastings* zeal for his dead master's sons. 
Oh, jealousy ! thou bane of pleasing friendship, 
How does thy rancour poison all our softness. 
And turn our gentle nature's into bitterness ! (r.) 
See, where she comes ! once my heart's dearest blessing. 
Now my chang'd eyes are blasted with her beauty. 
Loath that known face, and sicken to behold her. 

Enter Jane Shore, l. 

Jane S. O, my Alicia I [Meet at c. 

A lie. What new grief is this ? 
What unforeseen misfortune has surprised thee. 
That racks thy tender heart thus ? 

Jane S. O, Dumont ! 

Mic. Say, what of him? 

Jane S. That friendly, honest man, 
Whom Belmour brought of late to my assistance. 
On whose kind care, whose diligence and faith, 
My surest trust was built, this very morn 
Was seiz*d on by the cruel hand of power, 
Forc*d from my house, and borne away to prison. 

Alio. To prison, said you? Can you guess the cause? 

Jane S. Too well, I fear. His bold defence of me 
Has drawn the vengeance of Lord Hastings on him. 

Alic, Lord Hastings ! ha ! 

Jane S, Some fitter time must tell thee 
The tale of my hard hap. Upon the present 
Hang all my poor, my last remaining liopes. 
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Within this paper is my snit oontain'd ; 
Here as the princely Gloster passes forth, ^ 
I wait to give it on my humble knees, ^ - 
And move him for redress. 
IQivtM ike paper to Alicia, who opem andreadiit; 
Jane S. retireM up the Stage, 
• Alie, Now for a wile, 
To sting my thoughtless riyal to the heart ; 
To blast her fatal beauties, and divide her 
For ever from my peijnr'd Hastings' eyes : 
Their fashions are the same, it cannot fail. 
lAiide. — Pulling out the other Paper. — FlourM, a. 
Jane S. lAdvaneing.} Bat see, the great protector 
comes this way. 
Give me the paper, mend. 
Alie* For love and vengeance ! 

[Atide. — Givee her the other Paper, 

Enter f^ Duke OF Glovter, Sir RicHAHD Ratoliff, 
Catbsrt, ComrtierM, and other Attendants^ r. s. e. 
— Attendanii Hand in background, 

Jane S, [Kneeling, r. c.J O, noble Gloster, tarn 
thy gracions eye. 
Incline thy pitying ear to my complaint ; 
A poor, undone, forsaken, helpless woman, 
Entreats a little bread for charity. 
To feed her wants, and save her life from perishing. 

GloM, Arise, fair dame, and dry your wat*ry eyes. 

{Rfceives the Paper, and raitee her. 
Beshrew me, bat 'twere pity of his heart 
That could refuse a boon to such a suitress. 
You've got a noble friend to be your advocate : 
A worthy and right gentle lord he is. 
And to his trust most true, (c.^ This present now 
Some matters of the state detain our leisure ; 
Those once dispatch'd, we'll call for you anon. 
And give your griefli redress. Go to :—be comforted. 

Jane 8. Good heavens repay your highness for this 

pity. 
And show'r down blessing^g on your princely head ! 

Come, my Alicia, reach thy friendly arm. 
And help me to support this feeble frame. 
That nodding totters with oppressive woe. 
And sinks beneath its load. 

[Exeunt Jane S. and Alic.^ r. 

C ^ V 
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QloM, Now by my holy-dame ! 
Heavy of heart she seems, and sore afflicted. 
But thus it is when rude calamity 
Lays its strong gripe upon these mincing minions ; 
The dainty gew-gaw forms dissolve at ooce, 
And shiver at the shock. What says this paper ? 

\_Seeming to read. 
Ha ! What is this ? Gome nearer, Ratdiffe 1 Catesby 2 

[^Tke^ advance* 
Mark the contents, and then divine the meaning. 
[Readu,"] *' Wonder not, Princely Gloster, at the no- 
tice 
This paper brings yon from a friend unknown ; 
Lord Hastings is inclined to call you matter, 
And kneel to Richard as to England's king ; 
But Shore's bewitching wife misleads his heart. 
And draws his service to king £dward*s sons : 
Drive h«r away, you break the charm that holds him, 
And he, and all his powers, attend on you.*' 

Sir R. (r. c.) 'Tis wonderful I 

Cates, (l. c.) The means by which it came 
Yet stranger too I 

Glo8, You saw it giv'n, but now. 

Sir jR. She could not know the purport. 

Glo8, No, *tis plain 
She knows it not, it levels at her life ; 
Should she presume to prate of such high matters, 
The meddling harlot, dear she should abide it. 

Gates, What hand soe'er it comes from, be assur'd. 
It means your highness well 

Glos, Upon the instant. 
Lord Hastings will be here ; this mom I mean 
To probe him to the quick ; then if he flinch. 
No more but this— away with him at once. 
He must be mine or nothing. — But he comes ! 
Draw nearer this way, and observe me well. 

[They retire andeofifer. 

Enter IjORd Hastings, l. 

Has, (l. c.) This foolish woman hangs about my 
heart. 
Lingers and wanders in my fancy still ; 
This coyness is put on, 'tis art and cunning. 
And worn to urge desire ; — I must possess her. 
The groom, who lift Ms saucy hand against me. 
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Ere this, is humbled, and repents his daring. 
Perhaps, eT*n she may profit by th' example, 
And teach her beauty not to scorn my powY. 

Glos. This do, and wait me e'er the comicil sits. 

[Exeunt Ratcliffb and Catesbt, r. v. b. 
My lord, you're well encounter'd ; here has been 
A fair petitioner this mom^g with us ; 
BelieTe me, she has won me much to pity her : 
Alas ! her gentle nature was not made 
To buffet with adyersity. I told her 
How worthily her cause you had befriended ; 
How much for your good sake we meant to do, 
That you had spoke, and all things should be well. 

Ha». (c.) Your highness binds me ever to your ser- 
vice. 

Gloi. (c.) You know your friendship is most potent 
with us, 
And shares our power. But of this enough, 
For we have other matters for your ear ; 
The state is out of tune ; distracting fears, 
And jealous doubts, jar in our public councils ; 
Amidst the wealthy city, murmurs rise, 
TiCwd railings, and reproach on those that rule. 
With open scorn of government ; hence credit. 
And public trust 'twlxt man and man, are broke. 
The golden streams of commerce are withheld, 
Which fed the wants of needy hinds and artizans. 
Who therefore curse the great, and threaten rebellion. 

lias. The resty knaves are over-run with ease, 
As plenty ever is the nurse of faction ; 
It* in good days, like these, the headstrong herd 
Grow madly wanton and repine, it is 
Because the reins of power are held too slack, 
And reverend authority of late 
Has worn a face of mercy more than justice. 

Glos. Beshrew my heart ! but you have well divin*d 
The source of these disorders. Who can wonder 
If riot and misrule o*erturn the realm. 
When the crown sits upon a baby brow ! 
Plainly to speak, hence comes the general cry. 
And sum of all complaint : 'twill ne*er be well 
With England (thus they talk) while children govern. 

lias, 'Tis true, the king is young : but what of that? 
We feel no want of Edward's riper years. 
While Gloster's valour and most princely wisdom 

c 3 
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So well support onr infant 80V*rei^*8 place. 
His youth's support, and guardian to bis throne. 

Gtot. The council (much I'm bound to thank 'em 
for'tO 
HaTe plac'd a pageant sceptre in my hand, 
Barren of pow^r, and subject to oontrool ; 
Scom'd by my foes, and useless to my friends. 
Oh, worthy lord ! were mine the rule indeed, 
I think I should not suffer rank offence 
At large to lord it in the commonweal ; 
Nor would the realm be rent by discord thus. 
Thus fear and doubt, betwixt disputed titles. 

Hag, Of this I am to learn ; as not supposing 
A doubt like this ;^ 

Qios, Ay, marry, bat there is^- 
And that of much concern. Haye you not heard 
How, on a late occasion, doctor Shaw 
Has moT'd the people much about the lawfulness 
Of Edward's issue ? By right grare authority 
Of learning and religion, plainly proYhig, 
A bastard scion never should be grafted 
Upon a royal stock ; from thence at foil 
Discoursing on my brother's former contract 
To lady Elizabeth Lucy, long before 
His jolly match with that same buxom widow, 
The queen he left behind him — 

HoM. Ill befall 
Such meddling priests, who kindle up confusion, 
And Tex the quiet world with their Tain scruples ! 
By heaT'n 'tis done in perfect spite to peace. 
Did not the king 

Our royal master, Edward, in concurrence 
With his estates assembled, well determine 
What course the sovYeign rule should take hencefor- 
ward? 
When shall the deadly hate of faction cease ? 
When shall our long-dlTided land haye rest, 
If CTery peeTish, moody malcontent, 
Shall set the senseless rabble in an uproar. 
Fright them with dangers, and perplex their brains. 
Each day with some fantastic giddy change? 

Glos. What if some patriot, for the public good, 
Should Tary from your scheme, new-mould the state? 

Has. Curse on the innoTating hand attempts it ! 
Remember him, the Tillain, righteous heaTen, 
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In thy gpreat day of Tengeancu ! blast the traitor 
And hig pemicioas counsels ; who, for wealth, 
For powV, the pride of greatness, or revenge. 
Would plunge his native land in civil wars ! 
G/off. Yon go too far, my lord. 
IIoM. Your highness* pardon. — 
Have we to soon forgot those days of ruin. 
When York and Lancaster drew forth their battles ; 
When, like a matron butcher'd by her sons, 
Our groaning country bled at every vein : 
When murders, rapes, and massacres prevailM ; 
When churches, palaces, and cities blazM ; 
When insolence and barbarism trinmph'd. 
And swept away distinction : peasants trod 
Upon the necks of nobles : low were 1 d 
The reverend crosier and the holy mitre. 
And desolation covered all the land ; 
Who can remember this, and not, like me, « 
Here vow to sheath a dagger in his heart. 
Whose damn*d ambition would renew those horrors. 
And set once more that scene of blood before us 7 

Glos. How now 1 so hot ! 

Has, So brave, and so resolvM. 

Glos, Is then our friendship of so little moment. 
That you could arm your hand against my life?. 

Has, I hope your highness does not think I mean it ; 
Mo, heav'n fbrfend that e'er your princely person 
Should come within the scope of my resentment. 

Glo9, O, noble Hastings I nay, I must embrace you ; 

[Embrace, 
By holy Paul, you're a right honest man! 
The time is full of danger and distrust. 
And warns us to be wary. Hold me not 
Too apt for jealousy and light surmise, 
If when I meant to lodge you next my heart, 
I put your truth to trial. Keep your loyalty. 
And live your king and country's best support : 
For me, 1 ask no more than honour gives. 
To tliink me yours, and rank me with your friends. 

lExit, R. 

Has. I am not read. 
Nor skiird and practis'd in the arts of greatness^ 
To kindle thus, and give a scope to passion. 
The duke is surely noble ; but ne touch'd me 
Ev'n on the tend'rcst point ; the master-kring 
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That makes most harmony or discord to me. 

I own the glorious subject firet my breast. 

And my soal*s darling passion stands eonfessM ; 

Beyond or love*s or friendship's sacred band. 

Beyond mvRelf, I prize my native land : 

On thi» foundation would I build my fkme, 

And emulate the Oreek and Roman name ; 

Think England's peace bought cheaply with my blood. 

And die with pleasure for my country's good. \_Exit, b. 



END OF ACT III. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I.— r/w? Palace, 

Dure OF Gi^o^tr^ advances from a state chair ^ c. 
Ratcliffe, r. and Catesbt, l. 

Glos. (c.) This was the sum of all : that he would 
brook 
No alteration in the present state. 
Marry, at last, the testy gentleman 
Was almost mov'd to bid us bold defiance : 
But there 1 dropp'd the argument, and changing 
The first design and purport of my speech, 
I prais'd his good afi'ection to young Edward, 
Ajid left him to believe my thoughts like his. 
Proceed we then in this fore-mentioned matter, 
As nothing bound or trusting to his friendship. 

Sir R. Ill does it thus befall. I could havewish'd 
This lord had stood with us. 
His name had been of 'vantage to your highness, 
And stood our present purpose much in stead, 

Glos, This w\iyward and perverse declining from us. 
Has warranted at full the friendly notice, 
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Which we this. morn receiyM. I hold it certain, 
This pulinsf, whining^ harlot rules his reason. 
And prompts his zeal for Edward's bastard brood. 

Cotes. If she haye such dominion o*er his heart, 
And turn it at her will, you rule her fate ; 
And should, by inference and apt deduction. 
Be arbiter of his. Is not her bread. 
The yery meilans immediate to her being. 
The bounty of your hand 7 Why does she liye. 
If not to yield obedience to your pleasure. 
To speak, to act, to think as you command 1 
Sir B, Let her instruct her tongue to bear your mes- 
sage! 
Teach eyery grace to smile in your behalf. 
And her deluded eyes to gloat for you ; 
His ductile reason will be wound about. 
Be led and tum'd again, say and unsay, 
Receiye the yoke, and yield exact obedience. 

Glo8, Your counsel likesme well, it shall be followed. 
She wfdts without attending, on her suit, 
Go, call her in, and leaye us here alone. 

[^Exeunt Ratcliffb and Catesbt, l. 
How poor a thing is he, how worthy scorn. 
Who leayes the guidance of imperial manhood 
To such a paltry piece of stuff as this is ! 
A moppet made of prettiness and pride ; 
That oftener does her giddy fancies change. 
Than glittering dew-drops in.the sun do colours*— 
Now, shame upon it I was our reason givan 
For such a use? To be thus puff'd about. 
Sure there is something more than witchcraft in them. 
That masters ey*n the wisest of us all. 

Enter Jane Shore, l. 

Oh I you are come most fitly. We haye ponder*d 
On this your grieyance ; and though some there are. 
Nay, and those gr^t ones too, who would enforce 
The rigour of our power to afflict you. 
And bear a heayy hand ; yet fear not you : 
We*ye ta*en you to our fayour ; our protection 
Shall stand between, and shield you from mishap. 

Jane S. The blessings of a heart with anguish broken 
And rescu*d from despair, attmd your highness. 
Alas ! my gracious lord, what haye I done 
To kindle such relentless wrath against me ? 
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Olot, Marry, there are, though I beliere them not^ . 
Who say you meddle in affain of state : 
That you presume to prattle like a bttsy*body, 
OiTe your adTlce, and teach the lords o*the eoundl 
What fits the order of the commonweal. 

Jane 8. Oh, that the busy world, at least in this. 
Would take example from a wretch like me I 
None then would waste their hours in foreign thoughts^ 
Forget themself es, and what concerns their peace, 
To search^ with prying eyes, for faults abroad. 
If all, like me, consider*d their own hearts. 
And wept their sorrows which thev found at home. 
Gloi. Go to ; I know your pow r ; and though I trust 
not • 
To ey'ry breath of fame, l*m not to learn 
That Hastings is professM your loying vassaL 
But fair befall your beauty : use it wisely. 
And it may stand your fortunes much in stead, 
OiYe back your forfeit land with lam increase. 
And place you high in safety and in honour. 
Nay, I could point a way, the which pursuing. 
You shall not only bring yourself advantage, 
But give the realm much worthy cause to thank you. 

Jane S. Oh ! wljere or how— can my unworthy hand 
Become an instrument of good to any 7 
Instruct your lowly slave, and let me fly # 

To yield obedience to your dread command. 
Glos. Why, that's well said;— Thus then— observe 
me well. 
The state, for many high and potent reasons, 
Deeming my brother Edward's sons unfit 
For the imperial weight of England's crown- 
Jane S. Alas ! for pity. 
Glos, Therefore have resolv'd 
To set aside their unavailing infancy. 
And vest the sov'reign rule in abler hands. 
This, though of great importance to the public, 
Hastings, for very peevishness and spleen, 
Does stubbornly oppose. 
Jane S, Does he ? Does Hastings ? 
Glos, Ay, Hastings. 

Jane 8, t Kneels and clasps her hands, l. c] Re- 
ward tiim for the noble deed, just heav'ns ! 
For this one action guard him and distinguish him 
With signal mercies, and with great deliverance, 
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Save him from wrong, adTersity, and shame. 
Let neyer-fading honours flourish round him, 
And consecrate his name, eY*n to time's end. 
Gtov. How now 1 

Jane 8. IRUesJ] The poor, forsaken, royal little 
ones ! 
Shall they be left a prey to sayage power ? 
Can they lift up their harmless huids in vain. 
Or cry to heavenfor help, and not be heard ? 
Impossible 1 O gallant, generous Hastings, 
Go on, pursue, assert the sacred cause : 
Stand forth, thou proxy of all-ruling Providence, 
And saye the friendless inftmts from oppression. 
Saints shall assist thee with preTailing prayers. 
And warring angels combat on thy side. (Crog$ek to l. 
Gtof . (c.) You're passing rich in this same heay'nly 
speech. 
And spend it at your pleasure. Nay, but mark me I 

iRunM to ker in a threatening manner. 
My favour is not bought with Words like these. 
Go to : — you'll teach your tongue another tale. 

[Returns f r. 
Jane S. (l. c.) No, though the royal Edward has 
undone me. 
He was my king, my gracious master still ; 
He lov'd me too, though 'twas a guilty flame ; 
And can 1 7— O mv heart abhors the thought ! 
Stand by and see his children robb'd of right ? 
Glos, (r. c.) Dare not, ev'n for thy soul, to thwart 
me further! 
None of your arts, your feigning, and your foolery ; 
Your dainty squeamish 003ring it to me ; 
Go — to your lord, your paramour, be gone ! 
Lisp in his ear, hang wanton on his neck. 
And play your monkey gambols o'er to him. 
You know my purpose, look that you pursue it. 
And make him yield obedience to my will. 
Do it^r woe upon the harlot's head. 

Jane S, Oh that my tongue had every grace of speech. 
Great and commanding, as the breath of kings ; 
That I had art and eloquence divine. 
To pay my duty to my master's ashes. 
And plead, till death, the cause of iiyur'd innocence. 
Glos, Ha ! Dost thou brave me, minion I Dost 
thou know 
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How vile, how very a wretch, my pow*r can make 

thee? 
That I can place thee in sach abject state, 
As help shall never find thee ; where, repining. 
Then shalt sit down, and gnaw the earth for anguish ; 
Groan to the pitiless winds without return : 
Howl, like the midnight wolf amidst the desert, 
And curse thy life, in bitterness and miserv ! 

Jati/e S. Let me be branded for the public sconi, 
Tnm*d forth and driv*n to wander like a vagabond, 
Be friendless and forsaken, seek my bread 
Upon the barren wild and desolate waste. 
Feed on my sighs, and drink my falling team, 
E*er I consent to teach my lips ii^ustice, 
Or wrong the orphan, who has none to save hkn. 

Glot, 'Tis well :— we*ll try the temper of your heart. 
What, hoa! Who waits without ? 

JSM«r Ratcliffe, Catesbt, and JttfitdaMCs, l. 

Glo9. Oo, some of you, and turn this strumpet forth I 
Spurn her into the street ; there let her perish. 
And rot upon a dunghill. Through the city 
See it proclaimM, that none, on pain of death. 
Presume to give her comfort, food, or harbour ; 
Who ministers the smallest comfort, dies. 
Her house, her costly furniture and wealth. 
We seize on, for the profit of the state. 
Away ! Be gone I 

[Goes hack to his chair, and examines papers, 

Jane S, Oh, thou most righteous Judge — 
Humbly behold, I bow myself to thee, [^Kneels, 

And own thy justice in this hard decree : 
No longer, then, my ripe offences spare. 
But what I merit, let me learn to bear. 
Yet, since 'tis all my wretchedness can give, 
For my past crimes my forfeit life receive ; 

[They raise her. 
No pity for my sufferings here I crave, 
And only hope forgiveness in the grave. 

[Exit Jane Shore, guarded by Gatesby, l. 

Glos, So much for this. Vour project's at an end. 

[To Sir Richard. 
This idle toy, this hilding scorns my power, 
And sets us all at nought. See that a guard 
Be ready at my call— 
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Sir R. The council wmits 
ypon your highness' leisure. 
Glos. I'll attend them. \^Exeu9UaUy except Glob., l« 

Enter Duke of Bvckingham , and other Lorde^ m. d. 
and take their seats r. and l. 

Der, (r.) IRisee.'] In happy times we are assembled 
here — 
T' appoint the day, and fix the solemn pomp 
For placing England's crown, with all due rites. 
Upon our soyereign Edward's yonthftil brow. [Site. 

Has, (l.) [Rises.] Some busy, meddling Imayes, 'tis 
said, there are, 
As such will still be prating, who presume ' 
To carp and cayil at nis royal right ; 
Therefore, I hold it fitUng, with the soonest, 
T' appoint the order of the coronation : 
So to approye our duty to the king, 
And stay the babbling of such yain gainsayers. [Sits, 

Der, We all atteodto know your highness' pleasure. 

[To Gloster« 

Glos, (c.) My lords, a set of worthy men you are. 
Prudent and just, and careful for the state ; 
Therefore, to your most grave determination 
I yield myself in all things ; and demand 
What punishment your wisdom shall think meet 
T' inflict upon those damnable contrivers. 
Who shall with potions, charms, and witching drugs, 
Practise against our person and our life ! 

Ha^, [Rises.] So much I hold the king your high- 
ness' debtor. 
So precious are yon to the commonweal, 
That I presume, not only for myself. 
But in behalf of these my noble brothers. 
To say, whoe'er they be, they merit death. 

Glos, Then judge yourselves, convince your eyes of 
truth : 
Behold my arm, thus blasted, dry, and wither'd, 

[Putting up his sleeve. — Lords all rise and close 
round to inspect his arm. 
Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay'd. 
Like some untimely product of the seasons, 
RobbM of its properties of strength and office. 
This is the sorcery of Edward's wife. 
Who, in conjunction with that harlot Shore, 
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And other like confederate midnight hags. 

By force of potent spells, of bloody chanicters. 

And coiyarations horrible to hear, 

Call fiends and spectres from the yawning deep. 

And set the ministers of hell at work. 

To torture and despoil me of my life. 

Has, If they have done this deed—* 

Glos, [RUes.'] If they have done it ! [To Has. 

Talk'st thou to me of ifs, andacions traitor I 
Thou art tiiat stmmpet witch's chief abettor, 
The patron and complotter of her mischieAi^ 
And joinM in this contrivance for my death. 
Nay, start not, lords.— What, ho ! a guard there, sirs 1 

EiUer GuardMj l. 

Lord Hastings, I arrest thee of high treason. 
Seize him, and bear him instantly away. 
He sha* not live an hour. By holy Paul, 
I will not dine before his head be bronght me. 
Ratcliffe, stay you, and see that it be done ; 
The rest that love me, rise and follow me. 

[^Exeunt Oloster, r. the Lords fbllofting.^'LowD 
Hastincss, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, and Guar£{«, 
remain. 

Has, (l. c.) What I and no more but this! — ^How! 
to the scaffold ! 
O, gentle Ratcliffe ! tell me, do I hold thee ? 
Or if I dream, what shall I do to wake, 
To break, to struggle through this dread confusion ? 
For surely death itself is not so painful 
As is this sudden horror and surprise. 

Sir R. (r. c.) You heard the Duke*s commands to 
me were absolute. 
Therefore, my lord, address you to your shrift. 
With all good speed you may. Summon your courage. 
And be yourself; for you must die this instant. 

Has. (c.) Yes, Ratcliffe, I will take thy friendly 
counsel, 
And die as a man should ; *tis somewhat hard. 
To call my scatter*d spirits home at once : 
But since what must be, must be ; — let necessity 
Supply the place of time and preparation. 
And arm me for the blow. 'Tis but to die, 
'Tis but to venture on the common hazard. 
Which many a time in battle I have run ; 
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'Tis bat to close my eyes and shut out day-light, 
To Tiew no more the wicked ways of men, 
No longer to behold the tyrant Oloster, 
And be a weeping witness of the woes. 
The desolation, slaughter, and calamities, 
Which he shall bring on this unhappy land. 

Enter Alicia., l. 

Alic, (l.) Stand off, and let me pass: — I will, I nrast 
Catch him once more in these despairing arms. 
And hold him to my heart.— O, Hastings ! Hastings 1 

Has. Alas ! why com*8t thou at this dreadful moment 
To fill me with new terrors, new distractions ; 
To turn me wild with thy distemper*d rage. 
And shoclc the peace of my departing soid ? 
Away ; I pr'ythee leave me I 

Alic. Stop a minute — 
Till my full griefs find passage ; — O, the tyrant ! 
Perdition &11 on Gloster*s head and mine. 

JIas. What means thy frantic grief? 

Alie. I cannot speak — 
But I have murder *d thee ;— Oh, I could tell thee ! 

Has. Speak, and give ease to thy conflicting passion ! 
Be quick, nor keep me longer in suspense. 
Time presses, and a thousand crowding thoughts 
Break in at once ! this way and that they match ; 
They tear my hurry*d soul : all claim attention, 
And yet not one is heard. Oh ! speak, and leave me, 
For I have business would employ an age, 
And but a minute's time to get it done in. 

Alie. That, that's my grief ;— *tis I that urge thee on. 
Thus hunt thee to the toil, sweep thee from earth. 
And drive thee down this precipice of fate. 

Has. Thy reason is grown wild. Could thy weak 
hand 
Bring on this mighty ruin ? If it could. 
What have I done so grievous to thy soul. 
So deadly, so beyond the reach of pardon. 
That nothing but my life can make atonement ? 

Alic, Thy cruel scorn hath stung me to the heart. 
And set my burning bosom all in flames ; 
Raving and mad I flew to my revenge. 
And writ I luow not what ; — told the protector. 
That Shore's detested wife, by wiles, had won thee 
To plot against Us greatness.— He believ'd it, 

D 2 
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(Oh, dire eyent of my pernicions counsel !) 
And, while I mesnt destniction on her head. 
He has tum*d it all on thine. 

Hot. O, thou inhuman ! Turn thy eyes away, 
And blast me not with their destmctive beams : . 
Why should I curse thee with my dying breath ? 
Be gone ! and let me die in peace. - [Croftef to i«. 

AUe. Canst thou— O, cruel Hastings, leaTe me thus? 
Hear me, I beg thee — I conjure thee, hear me ! 
While with an agonising heart, 1 swear, 
Bt all the pangs I feel, by all the sorrows. 
The terrors and despair thy loss shall glTe me, 
My hate was on my rival bent alone. 
Oh I had I once diyin'd, false as thou art, 
A danger to thy life, I would have died, 
I would haTe met it for thee. 

Has, Now mark ! and tremble at heaTen*s just award : 
While thy insatiate wrath and fell reyenge, 
Pursu*d the innocence which neyer wrong*d thee, 
Behold, the mischief fUls on thee and me :. 
Remorse and heayiness of heart shall wait thee. 
And eyerlasting anguish be thy portion : 
For me, the snares of death are wound about me, 
And now, in one poor moment, 1 am gone. 
Oh ! if thou hast one tender thought remaining. 
Fly to thy closet, fall upon thy knees, 
And recommend my parting soul to mercy. 

Alic. Oh I yet, before I go for ever from thee, 
Turn thee in gentleness and pity to me, \^Kneelinff. 

And, in compassion of my strong affliction, 
Say, is it possible you can forgiye 
The fatal rashness of ungovemM love? 
For, oh! 'tis certain, if I had not loy'd thee 
Beyond my peace, my reason, fame, and life. 
This day of horror never would have known us. 
Has. Oh, rise, and let me hush thy stormy sorrows. 

\^Raising her. 
Assuage thy tears, for I will chide no more, 
No more upbraid thee, thou unhappy fair one. 
I see the hand of heav*n is arm*d against me ; 
And, in mysterious providence, decrees 
To punish me by thy mistaken hand. 
Most righteous doom I for, oh, while 1 behold thee, 
Thy wrongs rise up in terrible array. 

And charge thy ruin on me ; thy fair fame, 
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Thy spotless beauty, iiiiMX}«ice, and youth, 
Dishonoor'd, blasted, and betray'd by me. 

Alio. And does thy heart relent for my imdoing fl 
Oh ! that Inhwnan Oloster could be mo? *d, 
But half so easily as I can pardon ! 
[Catbsbt eroBietfrom r. and whitperg Ratcliffe.] 

Has, Here, then, exchange we mutual forglTeness : 
So may the guilt of all my broken yows. 
My perjuries to thee, be all forgotten, 
As here my soul aequits thee of my death, 
As here f part without one angry thought, 
As here I teaye thee with the softest tenderness, 
Mourning the chance of our disastrous Ioycs, 
And begging heav'n to bless and to support thee. 

Sir R, (h.) My lord, dispatch ; the duke has sent t# 
chioie me, 
For loitering in my duty 

Has. I obey. 

Alie. Insatiate, saTage monster ! Is a moment 
So tedious to thy malice ? Oh, repay him. 
Thou great avenger 1 Give him blood for blood ! 
Guilt haunt him 1 fiends pursue him ! lightnings blast 

him! 
That he may know how terrrible it is 
To want that moment he denies thee now. 

Hat. This rage is all in vain, that tears thy bosom : 
Retire, I beg thee ; 

To see thee Uius, thou know*st not how it wounds me ; 
Thy agonies are added to my own, 
And make the burden more than I can bear. 
Farewell : good angels visit thy afflictions. 
And bring thee peace and comfort from above. 

[Exit, L. 

Alio. Oh ! stab me to the heart, some pitying hand. 
Now strike me dead— • 

Rc'enier Lord Hastings, l. 

Has. One thing I had forgot— 
I charge thee, by our present common miseries ;. 
By our past loves, if they have yet a name ; 
By all thy hopes of peace here and hereafter. 
Let not the rancour of thy hate pursue 
The innocence of thy unnappy nriend ; 
Thou know*st who 'tis I mean ; Oh 1 Bhonldtt thou 
wrong her, 

D 3 
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Just hcaip*n shall double all thy woes apon thee. 
And make *em know no end ; — remember this. 
As the last warning of a dying man. 
Farewell, forever! 
AUc. {^Smtnraeing^ l.] Forever! Oh, forever! 

[Gwirdg earrjf him off^ l. 
Oh, who can bear to be a wretch for ever 1 
My rival, too I (c.) His last thoughts hung on her. 
And, as he parted, left a blessing for her : 
Shall she be blest, and I be curst, for ever I 
No ; since her fatal beauty was the cause 
Of all my snff*rings, let her share my pains ; 
Let her, like me, of ev'rv joy forlorn. 
Devote the hour when such a wretch was bom ; 
Cast ev*ry good, and ev'ry hope behind ; 
Detest the works of nature, loathe mankind : 
Like me, with cries distracted, fill the air. 
Tear her poor bosom, rend her frantic hair. 
And prove the torments of the last despair. \Ex% it. 



END OF ACT IV. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I.—^ direct. 

Enter Belmour and Dumont, r. 

Dum, (r. c.) You saw her, then? 

BeL (c.) I met her, as returning. 
In solemn penance from the public cross. 
Before her, certain rascal ofncers, 
Slaves in authority, the knaves of justice, 
Proclaim'd the tyrant Gloster's cruel orders. 
Around her, numberless, the rabble flow'd. 
Shouldering each other, crowding .for a view, 
Gaping and gazing, taunling and reviling ; 
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Some pityiDg->but those, alas ! how few ! 
The most, such iron hearts we are, and such 
The base barbarity of human kind» 
With insolence and lewd reproach pursu'd her. 
Hooting and railing, and with villainous hands 
6ath*ring the filth from out the common ways, 
To hurl upon her head. 
Dnm. Inhuman dogs I 
How did she bear it^ 

Bel, With the gentlest pati^ce ; 
Submissive, sad, and lowly was her look ; 
A burning taper in her hand she bore, 
And on her shoulders carelessly confusM, 
With loose neglect, her lovely tresses hung ; 
Upon her cheek a faintish blush was spread ; 
Feeble she seemM, and sorely smit with pain. 
While barefoot as she trod the flinty pavement. 
Her footsteps all along were mark'd with blood. 
Yet, silent still she pass'd, and unrepining ; 
Her streaming eyes bent ever on the earthy 
Except when in some bitter pang of sorrow, * 
To heav*n she seem*d in fervent zeal to raise. 
And beg that mercy man deny*d her here. 

Dum, When was this piteous sight? 
Bel, These last two days. « 

You know my care was wholly bent on you, 
To find the happy means of your deliverance. 
Which but for Hastings* death I had not gain'd. 
Durinp^ that time, although I have not seen her. 
Yet divers trusty messengers I've sent, 
To wait about, and watch a fit convenience 
To give her some relief, but all in vain ; 
A churlish guard attends upon her steps. 
Who menace those with death, that bring her comfort, 
And drive all succour from her. 

Dum, Let *em threaten ; 
Let proud oppression prove its fiercest malice ; 
So heav'n befriend my soul, as here I vow 
To give her help, and share one fortune with her. 

Bel. Mean you to see her thus, in your own form. 

J}um. I do. 

Bel, And have you thought upon the consequence ? 

Dum. What is there I should fear ? 

Bel. Have yon examinM 
Into your inmost heart, and try*d at leisure 
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The seY*ral secret springs that moYe the passions t 
Has mercy fiz*d her empire there so sure, 
That wrath and vengeance never may return? 
Can you resume a husband's name, and bid 
That wakefiil dragon, fierce resentment, sleep? 

Dum. O, thou hast set my busy brain at work. 
And now she musters up a train of images, 
Which, to preserve my peace, I had cast aside. 
And sunk in deep oblivion.— Oh, that forml 
That angel face on which my dotage hung ! 
How I have gaz*d upon her, till my sou 
With very eagerness went forth Awards her, 
And issu'd at my eyes.— Was there a gem 
Which the sun ripens in the Indian mine, 
Or the rich bosom of the ocean yields? 
What was there art could make, or wealth could buy^ 
Which I have left unsought to deck her beauty? 
What could her king do more 7 — And yet she fled. 

Bel. Away with mat sad fancy— 

Dum. Oh, that day 1 
The thought of it must live for ever with me. 
I met her, Belmour, when the royal spoiler 
Bore her in triumph from my widowM home ! 
Within his chariot, by his side she sat. 
And listen'd to his talk with downward looks, 
'Till sudden as she chanc'd aside to glance, 
Her eyes encounter'd mine ;— Oh ! then, jny friend ! 
Oh ! who can paint my gn^'i^^ <^^ ^^^ amazement 1 
As at the stroke of death, twice tum'd she pale ; 
And twice a burning crimson blush*d all o*er her ; 
Then, with a shriek heart- wounding, loud she cry*d. 
While down her cheeks two gushing torrents ran 
Fast falling on her hands, which thus she wrung: — 
Mov'd at her grief, the tyrant ravisher, 
With courteous action woo'd her oft to turn ; 
Earnest he seemM to plead, but all in vain ; 
£y'd to the last she bent her sight towards me. 
And foUowM me— till I had lost myself. [Crosses to l. 

Bel. Alas, for pity I Oh ! those speaking tears I 
Could they4)e false ? Did she not suffer with you ? 
For though the king by force possessed her person, 
Her uneonsenting heart dwelt still with you. 
If all her former woes were not enough. 
Look on her now ; behold her where she wanders^ 
Hunted to death, distressed on every side, 
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With no one hand to help ; and tell me then, 
If ever misery were known like hers? 

Bum. And can she bear it ? Can that delicate frame 
Endure the beating of a storm so rude 7 
Can she, for whom the yarious seasons chang'd 
To court her appetite and crown her board, 
For whom the foreign yintages were press*d, 
For whom the merchant spr^ his silken stores,. 
Can she — 

Entreat for bread, and want the needful raiment 
To wrap her shiv'ring bosom from the weather f 
When she was mine, no care came ever nigh her ;: 
I thought the gientlest breeze that wakes the spring. 
Too rough to breathe upon her ; cheerfhlness 
Danc'd all the day before her, and at night 
Soft slumbers waited on her downy pillow : — ' 
Now, sad and shelterless, perhaps she lies, 
Where piercing winds blow sharp, and the chill ridn^ 
Drops from some pent-house on her wretched head,. 
Drenches her locks, and kills her with the cold- 
It is too much :— hence with her past offences. 
They are aton*d at full.— Why stay we then T 
Oh I let us haste, my friend, and find her out. 

Bel. Somewhere about this quarter of the town, 
I hear the poor abandoned creature lingpers : 
Her guard, though set with strictest watch to keep 
All food and friendship from her, yet permit her 
To wander in the streets, there choose her bed. 
And rest her head on what cold stone she pleases. 

Dum, Here then let us diyide ; each in his round* 
To search her sorrows out ; whose hap it is 
First to behold her, this way let him lead • 
Her fainting steps, and meet we here together. 

lExeuntUvM, l. Bel. r.. 



SCENE 11.—^ StreH. 

Enter Jane Shore, l.u. e. her Hair Hanging loose 

on her Shoulders. 

Jane S. (l. c.) Yet, yet endure, nor murmur, O my 
soull 
For are not thy transgressions great and numberless 1 
Do they not cover thee like rlsuig floods, 
And press thee like a weight of waters dowitt 
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Wftit then with pttience, till the circling hours 

Shall bring the time of thy appointed rest. 

And lay thee down in death. 

And, hark ! methinks the roar that late pursu'd me, 

Sinks like the murmurs of a falling wind, 

And softens into silence. Does reT«ige 

And malice then grow weary, and forsake me ? 

My guard, too, that observ'd me still so'close. 

Tire in the task of their inhuman office. 

And loiter far behind. Alas I I faint. 

My spirits fail at once. This is the door 

Or my Alicia ; — ^blessed opportunity I 

1*11 steal a little succour from her goodnoiM, 

Now while no eye obsenres me. [SAe knoeka at b. d. 

Jffnter Servant, b. d. 

Is your lady. 

My gentle friend, at home 1 Oh ! bring me lo her; 

{Going in. 

Serv, (b.) Hold, mistress, whither would you ? 

{Throwing her back, 

Jane S. Do you not know mc ? 

Sh'v, I know you well, and know my orders too : 
You must not enter here ; — 

Jane S, Tell my Alicia, 
'Tis I would see her. 

Serv, She is ill at ease. 
And will admit no visitor. 

Jane S, But tell her 
*Tis I, her friend, the partner of her heart, 
Wait at the door and beg— 

Serv. 'Tis all in vain : — 
Go hence and howl to those that will regard you. 

[Shuts the Door, 

Jane S. It was not always thus : the time has been, 
When this unfriendly door, that bars my passage. 
Flew wide, and almost leap'd from off its hinges. 
To give me entrance here : when this good house 
Has pour*d forth all its dwellers to receive me ; 
When my approaches made a little holiday, 
And every face was dressM in smiles to meet me : 
But now 'tis otherwise ; and tho ^e who bless*d mo. 
Now curse me to my face. Why should I wander. 
Stray further on, for I can die ov'n here ? 

[She /alls down at the Door ({/^Alicia's House. 
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Enter Alicia, in disorder^ r. d. 

Alic. (b.) What wretch art thou, whose misery and 
baseness , 
Hangs on my door ; whose hateful whine of woe 
Breaks in upon my sorrows, and distracts 
My jarring senses with thy beggar's cry ? 

Jane S, A Tery beggar, and a wretch, indeed ; 
One driven by strong (»lamity to seek 
For succours here : one perishing for want, 
Whose hunger has not tasted food these three days ; 
And humbly asks, for charity's dear sake, 
A draught of water and a little bread. 

Alie. And dost thou come to me, to me for bread ? 
I know thee not. Go ;'hunt for it abroad. 
Where wahton hands upon the earth have scatterM it. 
Or cast it on the waters. Mark the eagle. 
And hungry vulture, where they wind the prey ; 
Watch where the ravens of the valley feed. 
And seek thy food with them :«•! know thee not. 

\^€ro8seg to L. 

Jane S. [Rises on her knees.'\ And yet there was a 
time, when my Alicia 
Has thought unhappy Shore her dearest blessing. 
And mourn'd the live-long day she pass'd without me ; 
Inclining fondly to me she has sworn. 
She lov'd me more than all the world besides. 

Alie. Ha ! say'st thou ! — Let me look upon thee 
well ; — 
'Tis true ; — I know thee now ; — a miscliief on thee ! 

[Pushes her down again. 
Thou art that fatal fair, that cursed she. 
That set my brain a madd'ning. Thou hast robb'dme ; 
Thou hast undone me. — Murder ! O, my Hastings ! 
See his pale bloody head shoots glaring by me ! 
A vaunt ; and come not near me. — 

Jane S. To thy hand 
I trusted all ; gave my whole store to thee. 
Nor do I ask it back : allow me but 
The smallest pittance, give me but to eat, 
Lest I fall down and perish here before thee. 

Alie. Nay ! tell not me ! Where is thy king, thy 
Edward, 
And all the cringing train of courtiers, 
That bent the knee before thee ? 
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Jane 8, Oh ! for mercy ! [ilwet. 

Alie. Mercy 1 1 know it not !— for I am miserable. 
1*11 glTe thee misery, for here she dwells. 
This is her house, where the sun never dawns. 
The bird of night sits screaming o*er the roof. 
Grim spectres sweep along the horrid gloom^ 
And nought is heard but waitings and Tamentings. 
HarlL ! something cracks above ! it shakes ! it totters ! 
And see the nodding ruin falls to crush me ! 
'TIS fairn, 'tis here ! I felt it on my brain 1 [FalU c. 
lict her take my counsel : 
Why shouldst thou be a wretch ? [Aises] Stab, tear 

tfay heart, 
And rid thyself of this detested being ; 
I wo' not linger long behind thee here. 
A waving flood of bluish fire swells o'er me ; 
And now 'tis out, and I am drown'd in blood. 
Ha ! what art thou ! thou horrid headless trunk 1 
It is my Hastings I see he wafts me on 1 
Away ! 1 go ! I fly ! I follow thee. 

[Ruskeg off into r. d. 

Jane S. IStill lying r. c] Alas ! she raves ; her 
brain I fear is tum'd, 
In mercy look upon her, gracious heav'n, 
Nor visit her for any wrong to me ! 
Sure I am near upon my journey *s end : 
My head runs round, my eyes begin to fail. 
And dancing shadows swim before my sight, 
1 can no more ; receive me, thou cold earth, 
Thou common parent, take me to thy bosom, 
And let me rest with thee. 

£nter Belmour, r. u. e. 

BeL Upon the ground ! 
Thy miseries can never lay thee lower, 
liook up, thou poor afflicted one ! thou mourner. 
Whom none has comforted 1 Where are thy friends, 
The dear companions of thy joyful days. 
Whose hearts thy warm prosperity made glad. 
Whose arms were taught to grow like ivy round thee. 
And bind thee to their bosoms 1— [Kneels and takes her 

hand^ she raises her head. j—Thns with thee, 
Thus let us live, and let us die, they said. 
Now where are they ? 
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JantfS. Ah, Belmeur ! whera indeed 1 they ttand 
aloof, 
And view my desolation from afar ! 
And yet tliy goodness tarns aside to pity me. 
Alas ! there may be danger ; get thee gone. 
Let me not pull a ruin on thy head. 
Leave me to die alone, for I am fkirn 
Never to rise, and all relief is vain. 

Bel. Yet raise thy drooping head ; for I am come 
To chase away despair. Behold ! where yonder 
iPhat honest man, that fkithfiil, brave Dnmont, 
Is hasting to thy aid — 

Jane H, Damont I Ha I where ! 

[Raiting keraelf^ and lookinff about. 
Then heav*n has heard my prayV ; his very name 
Renews the springs of life, and cheers my soul. 
Has he then *scap d the snare ? 

Bel. He has ; but see — 
He comes unlike the Damont yoa knew. 
For now he wears your better angePs form. 

And comes to visit yon with peace and pardon. 

♦ 

Enter SnoRs, l. 

Jane S. Speak, tell me ! Which is he ? and lio ! 
what would 
This dreadful vision ! See it comes upon me — 

[i?e erosxes to her. 
It is my husband -Ah ! \^Shc faints. 

Shore, (r. c.) She faints, support her ! 

Rel. Her weakness could not bear the strong surprise. 
But see, she stirs ! and the returning blood 
Faintly begins to blush again, and kindle 
Upon her ashy cheek : — 

Shore. So, gently raise her. — [Raising her, 

Jane S. Ha ! what art thou ? Belmour. 

Bel. How fare you, lady? 

Jane S. My heart is thrilVd with horror.— 

Bel. Be of courage ; — 
Your husband lives I 'tis he, my worthiest friend ;— 

Jane S. Still art thou there ! still dost thou hover 
round me I 
Oh, save mc, Belmour, from his angry shade ! 

Bel. *Tis he himself I he lives! lookup:— . 

Jane S, I dare not ! 
Oh ! that my eyes could shat hbn out for ever-^ 

E 
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To blait thy «yes wKh horror ? Sinee I'm gf own 
A bvrdoi to the world, siyfelf; «|id thM, 
WoiUd I had ne*tr nrvUed ta^ m thiM wm^- ^ 

Jasu 8. 6^ I thou most fa^iir*d .-a Mt thoa 1|t9, 
Indeed? 
Fall then, ye mountaini, omny gtUUy head: 
Hide me, ye rocki, within your liNret eaTerm ; 
Cast thy black Tell upon my shame, Onifht! 
And ihleld me with thy laWe wing for ev«r. 

84ore. Why dost thon totf» away t— Why trmnbte 
thus > 
Why thoi indolge thy fears, and la despair, 
AhaiMlon t|iy dist^aeted soul to horror t 
Cast everyl^lafll; and svilty thought behind tfaae. 
And let 'em never ¥ez thy quiet more. 
My arms, my heart, are open to reeelte thee, 
To bring thee back to thy forsaken home. 
With tender joy, with fond forniYiag Ioyo.-* 
Let as haste. — 

Now while oocasion seems to. smUe imon «« 
Forsake tMs place of shame, and find a shelter. 

[They raise and drag ker to c. 

Jofte S. What shall I say to you 1 Bnt I obey ;•— 

Shore, Lean on my arm ; — 

Jane 8. Alas ! Vm wondrous faint : 
But that's not strange. I have not eat these three days. 

Shore. Oh, merciless ! 

Jane S, Oh ! I am sick at heart ! 

Shpre, Thou murderous sorrow ! 
Wo't thou still drink her blood,' pursue her still t 
Must she then die 1 O my poor penitent ! 
Speak peace to thy sad heart : she hears me not: 
Grief masters eT'ry sense — 

Enter Gatbsbt, l. u. e. with a Qnard* 

Catee. (l. c.) Seize on 'em both, as traitors to the 

state I — 
BeL What means this Tiolence ? 

fGuAans lajf hold on SnoaB and Bblmoub. 
Cotes* Have we hot found you. 
In scorn of tiie protector's strict command. 
Assisting this base woman, and abetting 
Her infainy % 
Shore, Infamy on thy head! 

3 
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Thou tool of power, thoa puider to authority ! 
I tell thee knare, tlum know'rt of none so Tirtnont, 
And she that bore thee was an Bthlop to her. 

Caiet. Yoall answer this at Aill :— away with ^eni» 

Short, Is charity grown treason to yonr conrt t 
What honest man wonld live bmeath such rulers f 
I am content that we should die together. — 

CaU9. Conrey the men to prison ; but for her^ — 
Leave her to hunt her fortune as she may. 

Jane 8. I will not part with him : — forme !— for me t 
Oh I must he die for me 1 

{Following him atheU carried oW,-^SkefaUo l. c. 

skoTt, (Near l. u. b.) Inhoman TiUains I 

i Breaks from the Guards, and retwme to her. 
' I the agonies of death are on her I 
She pulls, she gripes me hard with her cold hand. 

Jane S. Was tms blow wanting to complete my ruin I 
Oh 1 let me go, ye ministers of terror. 
He shall offirad no more, for I will die. 
And yield obedience to Your cruel master. 
Tarry a little, but a litde longer. 
And take my last breath with you. 

Shore, On, my love ! 
Why dost thou fix thy dying eyes upon me. 
With such an earnest, such a piteous look. 
As if thy heart were fhll of some sad meaning 
Thou couldst not speak ? 

Jane S. Forgive me I — but forgive me ! 

Shore, Be witness for me, ye celestial host, 
Such mercy and such pardon as my soul 
Accords to thee, and begs of heav n to show thee ; 
May such befkll me at my latest hour. 
And make my portion blest or curst for ever. 

Jane 8. Then all is well, and 1 shall sleep in peace ; 
*Tis very dark, and I have lost you now : 
Was there not something I would have bequeath 'd yon ? 
But I have nothing left me to bestow. 
Nothing but one sad sigh. Oh ! mercy, heav*n ! 

[Diet. 
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The ladles, too, he hopes, will not complaiii. 

Here are some sabjeots for a softer strain, 

A nymph forsaken, and a peijnr*d swain. 

What most he fears, is, lest the dames should frown. 

The dames of wit and pleasnre aboat town. 

To see our picture drawn, unlike their own. 

But lest that error should provoke to tary 

The hospitable hundreds of Old Drury, 

He bid me say, in our Jane Shore's defenee. 

She dol'd about the charitable pence, 

Built hospitals, tnmM saint, and dy'd long sbiee. 

For her example, whatsoe'er we make it, 

They haTe tiieir ehoiea to let alone or take it. 

Though few, as I coneeiTe, will think it meet; 

To weep so sorely for a sin so sweet : 

Or mourn and mortify the pleasant sense. 

To rise in tragedy two ages hence. 



PROLOGUE, 



To-night, if you have brought your good old taste, 

We'll tieat you with a downright English feast : 

A tmle, which, told long since in homely wise, 

Hath never fail'd of melting gentle eyes. 

Let no nice sir 'despise our hapless dame. 

Because recording ballads chaunt her name ; 

Those venerable ancient song-enditers 

Soar'd many a pitch above our modern writers : 

They caterwaurd in no romantic ditty. 

Sighing for Phillis*, or Ghloe's pity. 

Justly they drew the fair, and spoke her plain. 

And sung her by her Christian name — *twas Jane. 

Our numbers maybe more refin'd than those. 

But what we*ve gainM in verse, we've lost in prose. 

Their words no shuffling, doable meaning knew. 

Their speech was homely, but their hearts were true. 

In such an age, immortal Shakspeare wrote. 

By no quaint rules, nor hampering critics taught ; 

With rough majestic force he mov*d the heart, 

And strength and nature made amends for art. 

Our humble author does his steps pursue. 

He owns he had the mighty bard in view ; 

And in these scenes has made it more his care, 

To rouse the passions, than to charm the ear. 

Yet for those gentle beans who love the chime, 

The end of acts still gingle into rhymd. 
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The poets frequently might move compassion. 
And with she-tragedies o*er-run the nation. 
Then judge the fair offender with good nature, 
And let your fellow feeling curb your satire. 
What, if our neighbours have some little failing. 
Must we needs fall to damning and to railing ? 
For her excuse too, be it undierstood. 
That if the woman was not quite so good. 
Her loTer was a king, she flesh and blood. 
And since ih* has dearly paid the sinful score. 
Be kind at last, and pity poor Jane Shore. 
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REMARKS. 



In Henry YIII. Shakspeare comes invested with a tMmp and 
pageantry that belong not to any of his other dramas. It is adorned 
with a coronation and a christening; and the original stage directions 
may serve to give some idea of the splendunr of our ancient theatres. 
To the costly nMsqnes and pageants that were common doring the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, poetry, mechanism, and inventimi, 
lent their utmost aid ; the actors were often the prime nobility of the 
land; and kings and qaeensoccasionally assisted attheir representation; 
In the present'day,. the rich and the gorgeoos have given place to tlie 
classic and the- tasteful ; and propriety of scenery and costume, has 
banished many anachronisms that were tolerated during the meridian 
of Qoin and Garrick. It is to that great^restorer of classic elegance, 
the late Mr. Kemble, that the drama owes its present improvement. 
But for him, Coriolanns and Macbeth might have strutted tlieir hour 
in scarlet coats, high^ieeled shoes, and periwigs I the tent of 
Kichard had been introduced into the Volsciac camp ; and the tawdry 
banners of a city pageant formed part of the decoration of a Roman 
triumph I 

Much difference of opinion has arisen regarding the erja of this 
drama. Mr. Malone conceives that it was written in 1601 or 1008, 
and revived with greatcost and magnificence in 1613, under the new 
title of **AU is True." Mr. Chalmers assigns its date to 1613, and 
MrcGifford to 1001— adding, that the drama of "Ail U True*, was 
an entire new play, constructed on the history of Henry YIII., in 
which Shakspeare bad no hand. Dr. Drake is of opinion, that the 
play performed on the 29th June, 1613, was Shakspeare's Henry YIII., 
with (in the modern phrase) not only new scenes, dresses, and deco- 
rations, but wIHi a new name and a new prologue, not, as Malone, 
Dr. Johnson, and Dr. Farmer, conjecture, composed by Ben Jonson, 
•but by the author himself. Regarding a question upon which ii is 
impossible to arrive at any certain conclusion, the latter opinion is 
the mo^t reasonable. But Mr. Gifford is decidedly wrong in sup- 
posing that ** Ail is Truif* was a distinct and separate drama, not 
written by Shakspeare ; for, as Malone justly obsecves, in bis Stric* 
tures on Julius Caesar, no proof has hitherto been produced that 
any contemporary writeV ever presumed to new-model a story that 
had already employed the pen of Shakspeare. 

The play of Henry YIII. is full of incident : it comprises the dis- 
grace and execution of the Duke of Buckingham; the trial and 
divorce of Queen Katharine ; the fall of Wolsey ; the coronation of 
Ann Bnllen ; nod the birth and christening of the Princess Elizabeth. 
The story was tender ground for Shakspeare to touch upon. By 
representing Katharine as the most virtuous and injured of women, 
be casts a direct censure on the cruelty and injustice of Henry ; and, 
by hinting the illegality of the divorcie, he throws a doubt on the 
legitimacy of Elizabeth, wbo was then living, and of aU. potentates 
tha most jealous of everything that regarded her birthright and pr^- 
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ro{ati>e. Yet Shaktpeare hu performed bit ta»k wltli Ucloifcal 
lldelity : for, withont exhibitin{ a more fayoorable portrait of Haaiy 
tbtn waa consistent « itb truth, be baa broofht forward thoae Wllar 
qoaiitiea that now and then broke tbroogh nia native feroelty. !■ 
vontb, he was generous, open, and gallant ; it was in age, miljr, tiwtht 
became passionate, morose, and cmcl. His blnff sincerity, wfaea ht 
bears involantary testimony to the virtnes of Katharine, it highly 
characteristic : and in the affair of Cranmer bis conduct is at 



generous and princely. The scenes tbat represent this part of tha 
story are derived from Fox**** Ads 9nd JItonumenUo/tke C^risHam 
Martyrs,** Indeed, Sbakspeare may claim little nerit beyond iht 
transposition of prose into mank verse. 

But the characters tbat more especially awaken o«r sj laplhj, 
and diaplay the poet's art, are Katliarlne and Wolsey. In Hw iM^ 
we behold an affecting picture of ooarage, patience, and r< '_ 
in the other, a great mind foiled by its own pride and ani 
brought by adversity to a right estimation of worldly grandaar, 
appearing glorious only in its fall. The trial-sc«M is ef great 
est and beauty. The speech uf Katharine to the king fwhick^ 
Henry's answer, are almost verbatim from HolUnslMd), It 
argumentative, and pathetic— never stepping beyond tihe 
duty to her hnsband and sovereign, yet maintaining tlw 
innocence and the dignity of a queen. How noble It bar appMl I* 
Wolsey— 

" Lord Cardinal, 
To ffou I speak"— 
hnd that fine image— 

'* Sir, 
I am about to weep ; but, thinking that 
We are a queen (or long have dreamM so), certain 
The daagbter of a king, my drops qf tears 
I'll turn to sparks of fire,** 

The same thought, as Stevens remarks, occurs in Tlie Winter^ Tate, 
on an almost similar occasion :— 

" Her, I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are," &c ; " but 1 have 
I'hat honourable grief lodg'd here, which burns 
Worse than tears drown." 

Dr. Johnson has juetly remarked, that the meek sorrows aad vlr> 
tnons distress of Katharine have furnished some scenes which may 
be justly numbered among the greatest efforts of tragedy ; bat we 
cannot agree with him, that the genius of Shakspeare c(Hnes in and 
goes out with Katharine. Wolsey's reflections on bis fallen greatness, 
and his parting advice to Cromwell, are equally stamped with the 
genius of Sbakspeare. 

One of the finest passages in the play is put into the monlh of a 
subordinate personage : it is Griffith's character of the cardinal ; in 
which the good and bad qualities of that ambitious prelate are dis- 
criminated with the nicest art. A less skilful dramatist would have 
centered all his great points in one pi incipal character : but Shaksp^re 
scatters his gems with the utmost propriety and taste ; he crowds 
them not together, to produce a glare of false magnificence ; nor are 
they ever introduced but in perfect cobsistency with the character 
and the occasion. 

The revival of this drama, under its new title, " All is True," 
caused the deetruclion of the Globe Theatre, on the Bank-iide ; for. 
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being re-prodaeed by " Burhage his campanUj" with extraordinary 
circaroaUncet of pomp and majesty, on St. Peter's Day, the 39th 
June, 1013, the discharge of certain small cannons, called chambers, 
at the king's entry to a masque at tlie house of Cardinal Wolsey, the 
thatched roof of the theatre caught fire, and the entire boilding was 
burned to the ground. Though, if Sir Henry Wotton and Mr. John 
ChamberUUne may be deemed good anliiority, no very great h>u was 
•ostained on the score of maenlficence ; for the former says, in hia 
letter dated Sd July, 1013, ** Nothing did perish bntfVMMl and sfraw, 
and a few f&rsaken cioaks f* and the latter, that " it was a great 
manraile, and fair grace of Ood, tlut the people had so little lurm, 
haTing ftsi/ two narrow doors to get out." 

Henry VIII. was revived at the new theatre in Lincoln'a-Inn 
Fields, in the year 1663, by Sir William Davenant, with appropriate 
apiendoar. The part of the king was finely played by Betterton, 
who was inatrncted b^' Sir William, from hi» recollection of Lowin, 
who had his iaatrnction from Shakspeare himself. 1 be celebrated 
Joseph Harris distinguished himself greativ in Cardinal SVolsiey ; 
«bl Dovaea, tlie atage historian, affirms, that hia performance waa 
little iaiierior to Betterton's, '* he doing it with snob J oat state, port, 
and mein, that 1 dare affirm none hitherto has equalled him." Har- 
ris most have been an actor of great versatility of talent. He was, 
aMenuttaly, Romeo, Sir Andrew Agoecheek, Wolsey, Henry Y., 
and a street ballad-singer. The Utter character he performed, 
with Mr. Sandford, in a mvsical epiiogoe to *' The Man's the Master," 
the last comedy Sir William Davenant ever wrote. There is a print 
extant of Harris in Cardinal Wotoey, bat of such extreme rarity, that 
two copies onijf are known to exint ; one in the Pepysian Collection 
at Cambridge, and another in the possession of Mr. Mathews. The 
latter once adorped the illustrated Shakspeare that formerly be- 
longed to Mr. Wilson. 

If ever Shakspeare was crowned with the highest honours of the 
Uatriosie art, it was in the days of Siddons and Kemble. The sedate 
lai^oty of Siddons, in the trial-scene— hei* firm, yet solKlaed, tone, 
when she desires justice of the king— the stailling energy of her 
appeal to Wolaey— and the bitterness of her reply to the haughty 
cardinal — 

" I will, when yon are hnmble ; nay, before. 
Or God will punish me"— 

were of the highest order of acting. Her last scene was of that so* 
lemnity and awe, as might awaken the votaries of pleasure in their 
own pandemoainm. W^ question if an object of deeper intereet 
was ever exhibited on the stage, or elsewhere, than the dying Katha* 
rine, aa drawn by Shakspeare and IHustrated by Siddou. 

Kemble's figure and deportment were well calcnlated for the foil 
display of the magnifleiknt Wolsey. His affected humility, and real 
pride, were a masterly delineation. His farewell to the world and 
Its vanities was in.the apirit of a man chastened by adversity, but 
notsubdaed. 

Pope, in King M msj, merits unqualified praise; the crabbed 
Bbhop ofWindmtarwas well snststlned by Mr. Blanehard; and 
Simmons was extremely hnm<nroas in the loquaeioos coxcomb. 
Lord Sands. 

W D G. 



Costume. 



KING HENRY.— Crim»on veWet and gold mantle edged with er- 
mine, brown and gold doublet and trunks, white hose, white ahoei, 
garter, sword and gauntlets. 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM.— Round black hat, drab i^uma, 
purple and gold mantle lined with white-^scln, 1tn««nt yelvet and 
gold doublet and trunks, white hose and shoes, garter, sword sad 
gauntlets. Second dreta: — ^Black. 

NORFOLK. — Round black hat, drab plumes, crimson and gold 
mantle lined with buff satin, &c. 

SUFFOLK. — Round black hat, drab plumes, crinason and gold 
mantle lined with blue satin, blue and gold doublet and trunks, but 
hose, drab shoes, garter, sword, fee, 

GUILDFORD.— Round black hat, drab plumes, blue and gold 
mantle, blue and gold doublet and trunks, white hose, white shoes, 
garter, sword, &c. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN.— White and sUrar. 

SANDS.— Black hat, blue band, and plumes. This dress was ost 
of extreme (antiquated) foppery. 

CARDINALS. — Crimson caps } on state occaaions, laige round 
crimson hats, crimson robes and white trimming. 

BISHOPS. — Black silk gowns, lawn sleeves. 

CROMWELL.— Black vehret mantie, black doublet and tfuki, 
black hose and shoes. 

JUDGES.— Robes of office. 

SURVEYOR.— Blue doublet and trunks trimmed witk erimsoa, 
blue hose, russet shoes. 

QUEEN KATHARINE.— Crimson velvet robes ; when befiire the 
court at blackfriars, black velvet robe and black veil ; at KiralMritoa 
Castle, white muslin and white veil. 

LADIES OF THE COURT.— Splendid state dresses. 

PATIENCE, AGATHA, and CICELY.— White muslin. 



Cast of t})t Ci^raftets, 

jit performed at the TliecUre Royal^ Covent Garden^ 1824. 

Kif^ Henry Mr. Egerton. 

Cardinal WoUty Mr. Young. 

Duke of Buckingham . . . Mr. Abbpt. 

Duke of Norfolk Mr. Evans. 

Duke of Suffolk Mr. Claremont. 

Lord Chamberlain Mr. Horrebow. 

Earl of Surrey Mr. Baker. 

Bishop of Winchester . . . Mr. Blanchard. 

Cromwell Mr. C. Kemble. 

Sands Mr. Keeley. 

Queen Katharine Mrs. Ogilvie. 

Jlnne Bullen Miss Foote. 

Lady Denny ....... Mrs. Davenport. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. — London.'-An Antichamber in the 

Palace. 

Enter the Dure of Norfolk, r. and the Dure of 

Buckingham, l. 

Buck. (l. c.) Good morrow, and well met. How 
have you done, 
Since last we saw in France ? 

Nor, (r. c.) I thank your grace : 
Healthful ; and ever since a fresh admirer 
Of what I saw there. 

Buck, An untimely ague 
Stay*d me a prisoner in my chamber, when 
Those suns of glory, those two lights of men, 
Met in the vale of Arde. 

Nor, Then you lost 
The view of earthly glory : Men might say. 
Till this time jpomp was single ; but now married 
To one above itself. Each following day 
Became the next day's master, till the last 
Made former wonders its : To-day, the French, 
All clinquant, all in gold, )ike heathen gods, 
Shone down the English ; and, to-morrow, they 
Made Britain India : every man, that stood, 
Show*d like a mine. 
The two kings. 

Equal in lustre, were now best, now worst. 
As presence did present them. When these suns 
(For so they phrase them) by their heralds challenged 
The noble spirits to arms, they did perform 
Beyond thought's compass ; that former fabulous story. 
Being now seen possible enough, got credit. 
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B%ek. Who did guide, 
1 mean, who set the body and the limbs 
Of this great sport together, as yon guess f . 

Nor, One, certes, that promiMt no'element 
In such a business. 

Buck. I pray you, who my lord ? 

Nor. All this was orderM by the good discretion 
Of the right reverend Cardinal of Yorlt. 

Buck. The devil speed him ! no man*s pye is freed 
From his ambitious finger. What had he 
To do in these fierce yanities f 
Why took he upon him, 
Without the privity o* the kingi to appoint 
Who should attend on him ? He makes tip the file 
Of all the gentry ; for the most part such 
Too, whom as great a charge as little honour 
He meant to lay upon. 

Nor. The state takes notice of the private difTerence 
Betwixt you and the Cardinal. 
You know his nature. 

That he*s revengeful ; and I know, his sword 
Hath a sharp edge : it's long, and, 't may be said, 
It reaches far ; and where Hwill not extend, 
Thither he darts it. Bosom up my counsel, 
You'll find it wholesome. — Lo, where comes that rock. 
That I advise your shunning I [Retires y r. 

Enter Footmen, Guards, Gentlemen ; one Gentleman 
hearing the broad Seal, another the Cardinal's Hat; 
two Gentlemen with silver Pillars ; two Priests with 
silver Crosses; Sergeant at Arms with Mace ; 
two Gentlemen Ushers, bareheaded, with Wands y 
Cardinal Wolsey, two Pages bearing his Train ; 
Cromwell with Dispatches ; two Secretaries^ with 
Bags qf Papers ; Chaplains, Gentlemen^ Footmen ^ 
Guards, l. 

Wolsey, in his passage, fixes his eye on Bucking- 
ham, aTid Buckingham on him, both full qf dis^ 
dain, 

Wol, (l. c.) The Duke of Buckingham's surveyor ? 
ha! 
Where's his examination ? 

Crom. (l.) Here, so please you. 
Wol. Is he in person ready ? 
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Cr4>m, Ay, please your g^i^ce. 

Wol. Well, we shall then iwow more ^ and Bucking- 
ham 
Shall lessen this big look. 

[Buck, and Wols. ptus each other at c. — Exeunt 
WoLSEY and his Train, r. 

Buck, (l.) This butcher's cur is Tenom-mouthM, 
and I 
Have not the power to muzzle him. 
I read in his looks 

Matter against me ; and his eye reviled 
Me, as his abject object : at this instant 
He bores me with some trick : He's gone to the king ; 
1*11 follow and outstare him. 

Nor, (c.) Btay, my lord ; 
And let your reason with your choler question 
What 'tis you go about. 
Heat net a funmce for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself : Nay, be advised. 

Buck. (l. c.) Sir, 
I am thankful to you ; and I'll go along 
By your prescription : but this top-proud fellow, 
( Whpm from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From Mncere motions), by intelligence. 
And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We see each grain of gravel, I do know 
To be corrupt and treasonous. 

Nor. Say not, treasonous. 

Buck, (c.) To the king I'll say*t ; and make my 
vouch as strong 
As shore of rock. Attend. This holy fox. 
Or wolf, or both, (for he is equal ravenous, 
As he is subtle ; and as prone to mischief. 
As able to perform't) ; 
Only to show kis pomp as well in France 
As here at home, suggests the king, our master. 
To this last costly treaty, the interview. 
That Bwallow'd so much treasure, and, like a glass. 
Did break i' the rincing. 

Nor, 'Faith, and so it did. 

Buck. *Pray, give me. favour, sir. This cuniung 
cardinal 
The articles o' the combination drew 
As himself pleased ; and they were ratiied. 
As he cried, Thus let it be : to as much end. 
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Ai giTe aerntoh to the dead : But ovt comit CwrdltaA ' 
Hm done this, and 'tis well ; for wortlif Woliey, ' 
Who caimot err, be did it. Now this foUpwSy 
(Whieh, as I take it, is a kind of poppy ^ ■' 

To the old dam, treason)— Charles the emperor. 
Under pretence to see the queen, his aunt, 
(For 'twas, indeed, his eolonr ; bat he came 
To whisper Wolsey,) here makes visitation : 
His fears were, that the intervfew betwixt 
England and France might, through their anility. 
Breed him some prejudlee. He piritily • '' 

Deals with onreardinal ; and, as I trow, ^*' 

WhM I do well ; for, I am sure, the ^mpeMir - "' 
Paid ere he promised, whereby Us suit ifm-pitm&i'^ ' '" 
Ere it was ask'd— but when the way was mide^ 
And pared with gold, the emperor thus deiired, ' . ' 
That he would please to alter the- king*s ooitoM, ' ' 

And break the foresaid peaee. LettheUngkiiii^' 
^As soon he shall by me), that thus the caidSiMd ' ' ^ 
Does buT tnd sell his honour as he pleases, 
And for his own advantage. 

Nor, I am sorry 
To hear this of him ; and could wish he were 
Something mistaken in*t. 

Buck. No, not a syllable ; 
I do pronounce him in that very shape. 
He shall appear in proof. 

Enter Sergeant at Arms, preceded by Mace, Bran- 
don and Guards, r. Norfolk stands R. Buck. 
Sbrgt. and Mace stand l. Guards across the back 
ground. 

Bran, (c.) Sir, 
My lord the Duke of Buckingham, and Earl 
Of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, I 
Arrest thee of high treason, in the name. 
Of our most sovereign king. [Buck, let* fall his hat. 

Buck. Lo you, my lord, 
The net has fallen upon me ; I shall perish 
Under device and practice. 

Bran, I am sorry 
To see you ta*en from liberty ; 
'Tis his highness* pleasure, * 
You shall to the Tower. 
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Buck, It will help me nothing. 
To plead mine innocence ; for that dye is on me, 
Which makes my whitest part black. The will of 

Heayen 
Be done in this and all things ! — I obey. 

Bran. Here is a warrant from 
The king, to attach Lord Montacute ; and the bodies 
Of the duke's chaplain, named John de la Court, 
One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor— 

Buck, So, so ; 
These are the limbs of the plot : No more, I hope. 

Bran. A monk o* the Chartreux. 

Buck. O, Nicholas Hopkins ? 

Bran. He. 

Buck. My surveyor is false ; the o'er-great cardinal 
Has showM him gold : my life is spann'd already : 
I am the shadow of poor Buckingham ; 
Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on, 
By darkening my clear sun.— My lord, farewell. 

lExeunt, i^ 

SCENE II.— TAff Council Chamber.-— FlowrUh 

qf Trumpets. 

Enter r. s. e . the L|,ord Chamberlain, King Hsnrt, 
leaning on Wolset*s Shoulder; Norfolk, the 
Duke of Suffolk, Sir Thomas Lovel, and 
Cromwell. — The Cardinal places himself at the 
King's Fcety on his right side. 

King. My life itself, and the best heart of it. 
Thanks you for this great care : I stood i' the level 
Of a full-charged confederacy ; and give thanks 
To you that choked it.— 
Let be call'd before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham's :— [TA^ King sits c] 

in person 
I'll hear him his confessions justify; 
And, point by point, the treasons of his master 
He shall again relate. 

Sir Henri/ Guildford. IWithout, l.] Room for the 
queen. 
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Enter the Queen, l. ushered by Ouildpord, wk0 
places a Cushion^ on which she kneele. 

King, [Rises,^ Rise. 

Queen, (l. c.) Nay, we must longer kneel : I am a 
suitor. 

King. Arise, and take your place by us :— Half your 
suit 
Never name to us ; you hare half our power : 
The other moiety, ere you ask, is given ; 
Repeat your will, and take it. 

Queen, [Cardinal sits below the King om his r. — 
Cromwell stands at the back qftheCjLRDivjLMsJ] 
Thank your migesty. 
That you would love yourself : and, in that love. 
Not unconsider*d leave yonr honour, nor 
The dignity of your office, is the point 
Of my petition. 

King. Lady, mine, proceed. [^SiU, 

Queen. [Guildford and a Page stand dose on her 
L.] I am solicited, not by k few, 
And those of true condition, that your subjects 
Are in great grievance : There have been commissions 
Sent down among them, which have flaw*d the heart 
Of all their loyalties :— wherein, although. 
My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Most bitterly on you, as putter-on 
Of these exactions, yet the king our master, 
(Whose honour Ileaven shield from soil) even he 

escapes not 
Language unmannerly, yea, such which breaks 
The sides of loyalty, and idmost appears 
In loud rebellion. 

Nor. (r.) Not almost appears, 
It doth appear : for, upon these taxations. 
The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them * longing, 
Compeird by hanger. 

And lack of other means, are all in uproar, 
And danger serves among them. 

King. Taxation ! 
Wherein? and what taxation?— My lord cardinal, 
You that are blamed for it alike with us, 
Know you of this taxation ? 
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Wol, Please you, sir, 
I know but of a single part, in aught 
Pertains to the state ; and front but in tliat file 
Where others tell steps with me. 

Queen, No, my lord. 
You know no more than others : but you frame 
Things, that are known alike ; which are not whole- 
some 
To those which would not know them, and yet must 
Perforce be their acquaintance. These exactions, 
"Whereof my soTereign would haye note, they are 
Most pestilent to the hearing ; and, to bear them. 
The back is sacrifice to tluB load. They say. 
They are deyised by you : or else you suffer 
Too hard an exclamation. 

King, Still exaction { 
The nature of it 1 In what kind, let's know, 
Is this exaction 7 

Qneen, I am much too yenturous 
In tempting of your patience ; but am boldeo'd 
Under your promised pardon. The subjects* grief 
Gomes through commissions, which compel firom each 
The sixth part of his substance, to be levied 
Without delay ; and the pretence for this 
Is named, your wars in France; This makes bold 

mouths: 
Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them ; their curses now 
Live where their prayers did. 
I would your highness 
Would giye it quick consideration. 

King, By my life. 
This is against our pleasure. 

Wol. And for me, 
I haye no further gone in this, than by 
A single yoice ; and that not past me, but 
By learned approbation of the judges. If I am 
Traduced by ignorant tongues — ^which neither know 
My faculties, nor person, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing^letmesay, 
'Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That yirtue must go through. 
If we shall stand still, 
In fear our motion will be mpck*d or carp*d at, 
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IVe should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State statues only. 

King. Things done well. 
And with a care, exempt themselves from fear f 
Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be fear*d. Have you a precedent 
Of this commission ? I believe, not any. 
We must not rend our subjects from our laws. 
And stick them in our will. Sixth part of each ? 
A trembling contribution ! Why, we take 
From every tree, lop, bark, and ^art o* the timber ; 
And, though we leave it with a root, thus backed. 
The air will drink the sap. To every county, 
Where this is question'd, send our letters, with 
Free pardon to each man that has denied 
Tbe force of this commission : 'pray, look to't ; 
I put it to your care. 

Wol. \^Rites and taket Cromwell r.] A word with ^ 
you. 
Let there be letters writ to every shire, 
Of the king*s grace and pardon. — ^The grieved commons 
Hardly conceive of me ; let it be noised. 
That through our intercession, this revokement 
And pardon comes : I shall anon advise you 
Further in the proceeding. {^Exit Crom., r. 

Queen, T am sorry, that the Duke of Buckingham 
Is run in your displeasure. 

King, It grieves many : [Wol. resumes his seat. 
The gentleman is learned, .a roost rare speaker. 
To nature none more bound ; but he, my lady, 
Hath into monstrous habits put the graces 
That once were his, and is become as black 
As if besmear *d in hell. — 

Enter Surveyor, l. 

Sit by us ; you shall hear 

(This was his gentleman in trust) of him 

Things to strike honour sad. — ^Bid him recount 

The fore-recited practices ; whereof 

We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 

Wol. Stand forth ; and with bold spirit relate what 
you. 
Most like a careful subject, have collected 
Out of ihe Duke of Buckingham. 

King, Speak freely. 
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Surv. First, it was usual with him, every day 
It would infect his speech, that, if the king 
Should without issue die, he*d carry it so 
To make the sceptre his : these very words 
I have heard him utter to his son-in-law. 
Lord Aberga*ny ; to whom, by oath, he menaced 
Revenge upon the cardinal. 

WoL \^lJnrolUng a scroll.'] Please your highness, 
note 
This dangerous conception in this point. 
Not friended by his wish, to your high person 
His will is most malignant ; and it stretches 
Beyond you, to your friends. 

Qiteen. My learn'd lord cardinal, 
Deliyer all with charity. 

King. Speak on : 
Hew grounded he his title to the crown. 
Upon our fail ? to this point hast thou heard him 
At any time speak aught ? 

Surv. He was brought to this 
By a vain prophecy of Nicholas Hopkins, 
His confessor ; who fed him every minute 
With words of sovereignty. 

King, How know*st thou this ? 

Surv. " There is," says he, ** a Chartreux friar, 
that oft 
Hath sent to me, wishing me to permit 
John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour 
To hear from him a matter of some moment : 
Whom after, under the confession's seal,' 
He solemnly had sworn, that what he spoke 
My chaplain to no creature living, but 
To me, should utter, with demure confidence 
This pausingly ensued — Neither the king, nor his heirs, 
(Tell you the duke,) shall prosper : bid him strive 
To the love of the commonalty ; the duke 
Shall govern England.** 

Queen. If I know you well. 
You were the duke*s surveyor, and lost your office 
On the complaint o* the tenants : take good heed. 
You charge not in your spleen a noble person, 
And spoil your nobler soul ; I say take heed. 

King. Go forward. 

Surr. On my soul, 1*11 speak but truth. 
I told my lord th« duke, by the devil's illusion^ 
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The monk might be deceived ; and that 'twas dangerous 

for him 
To ruminate on this : — He answered, '^ Tush ! 
It can do me no damage :** adding further. 
That, had the king in his iast sickness faiVd, 
The cardinal's and Sir Thomas LoYel*s heads 
Should have gone o£f. 

King. Ha! what, so rank! Ah, ha! 
There s mischief in this man :— Canst thou say ftirther f 

Swrv, I can, my liege. 

Kit^, Proceed. 

Surv, Being at Greenwich, 
After your highness had reproved the duke 
About Sir William Blomer 

King. I remember 
Of such a time : — ^Being my sworn servant. 
The duke retain'd him his. — ^But on : What hence 1 

Surv, ** If,** quoth he, ^' I for this had been com- 
mitted, 
As to the Tower, I thought, I would have play*d 
The part my father meant to act upon 
The usurper Richard : who, being at Salisbury, 
Made suit to come in his presence ; which, if granted. 
As he made semblance of his duty, would 
Have put his knife into him.*' 

King. A giant traitor ! -^ 

Wol. Now, madam, may his highness live in freedom, 
And this man out of prison? 

Queen. Heaven mend all ! 

King. There's something more would out of thee ? 
What say 'st? 

Surv. After—** the duke his father,"--with— •' the 
knife,"— 
He stretch*d him, and, with one hand on his dagger, 
Another spread on his breast, mounting his eyes. 
He did discharge a horrible oath ; whose tenour 
Was — Were he evil used, he would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an irresolute purpose. 

King. [iZise*.] There's his period. 
To sheathe his knife in us. He is attach 'd ; 
Call him to present trial ; if he may 
Find mercy in the law, 'tis his ; if none, 
Let him not seek't of us ; by day and night. 
He's traitor to the height, 

[^Flouriak of Trumpets. '^Exeunt, r. 
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SCENE lll.-^A» Apartment in the Palace. 

Enter Lord Sands and CHAMBKRi.iLiN, r. 

Cham, (r.) Is it possible, the spells of France should 
juggle 
Men into such strange mysteries ? 

Sands, (c.) New customs, 
Though they be never so ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are foUow'd. 
They*Ye all new legs, and lame ones ; one woul4take it. 
That neyer saw them pace before, the spavin, 
A springhalt, reign*d among them. 

Enter Lovel, r. 

Cham. What news, Sir Thomas LoYel f 

Lov. (l. c.) *Faith, my lord, 
I hear of none, but the new proclamation 
That's clapp'd upon the court gate. 

Cham. Whatis*tfor? 

Lov. Th^ reformation of our travellM gallants. 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and tailors. 

Cham. 1 am glad, 'tis there ; now I would pray our 
monsieurs 
To think an English courtier may be wise. 
And never see the Louvre. 

Sands, (c.) What a loss our ladies 
Will have of these trim vanities ! 

Lov. Ay, marry. 
There will be woe indeed, lords ; 
A French song, and a fiddle, has no fellow. 

Sands. The devil fiddle 'em ! I'm glad they're going : 
Now, 

An honest country lord, as I am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his plain song, 
And have an hour of hearing ; and, by'v lady. 
Held current music too. 

Cham. Well said, Lord Sands ; 
Your colt's tooth is not cast yet. 

Sands. No, my lord ; 
Nor shall not, while I have a stump. 

Cham, Sir Thomas, 
Whither are you going ? 

Lov, To the eanlinal's ; 
Your lordship is a guest too. • 
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Cham, O, 'tis true: 
This night he makes a supper, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies ; there will be 
Thebeaoty of this kingdom, 1*11 assure yon. 

Lov, That churchman bears a bounteous mind indeed, 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us. 

Sands. He may, my lord, he has wherewithal ; la 
him, 
Sparing would show a worse sin than ill doctrine : 
Men of his way should be roost liberal ; 
They are set here for examples. 

Cham. True, they are so ; 
But few now give so great ones. My barge stays ; 
Come, good Sir Thomas, 
We shall be late else ; which 1 would not be ; 
For I was spoke to, with Sir Henry Gidldford, 
This night to be comptrollers. — 
Your lordship shall along. 

Sands. Ay, ay ; if the beauties are there, 
I must make one among them, to be sure. [Exeunt^ l. 



SCEXE IV.— For* Place, -^ Music— A Slate Chair 
and Canopy r. for the Cardinal, and a Table 
for the Guests, — Anne Bullen, Ladt Denny, 
and other Ladies and Gentlemen^ as Chtesis, 
IVolsey^s Servants attending them, discovered. — 
Orchestra in Back Ground. 

Enter GvihDvoRD, r. 

Guild, (c.) Ladies, a general welcome from his 
grace ■ 
Salutes you all : This night he dedicates 
To fair content, and you : none here, he hopes. 
In all this noble bevy, has brought with her 
One care abroad ; he would haye all as merry 
As first-good company, good wine, good welcome. 
Can make good people. 

Enter Chamberlain, Sands, and Lovel, l. 

O, ray lord, you're tardy ; 

The very thought of this fair company 

ClappM wings to me« 

Cham. You are young. Sir Harry Guildford. 

Sands, (c.) Sir Thomas Lovel, had the Cardinal 
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But half my lay-thoughts in him, some of these 
Should find a running banquet ere they rested, 
I think, would better please them : 

. {^Surveying the Ladies. 
—By my life, 
They are a sweet society of fair ones. 

Lov. O, that your lordship were but now confessor 
To one or two of these ! 

Sands, ^ 1 would I were : 
They should find easy penance. 

Lov, 'Faith, how easy ? 

Sands, As easy as a down bed would afford it. 

Cham, Sweet ladies, will it please you sit? ^AU sit.'] 
Sir Harry, 
Place you that side, 1*11 take the charge of this.— 

[Flourish of Trumpets. 
His grace is entering. — Nay, you must not freeze ; 
Two women placed together make cold weather : — 
My Lord Sands, you are one will keep 'em waking ; 
•Pray, sit between these ladies. 

Sands, By my faith. 
And thank your lordship, (l.) By your leave, sweet 
ladies : 

[Sits between Amne Bullen and Lady Dennt. 
If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me ; 
I had it from ray father. 

Anne, Was he mad, sir ? 

Sands, O very mad, exceeding mad, in love too : 
But he would bite none ; just as I do now. 
He would kiss you twenty with a breath. [Kisses her. 

Cham, Well said, my lord — 
So, now you are fairly seated ; — Gentlemen, 
The penance lies on you, if these fair ladies 
Pass away frowning. 

Sands. For my little cure. 
Let me alone. [Flourish of Trumpets. 

Enter, r. two Gentlemen, Wolset, two Pages, and 
Cromwell. — All rise, — Wolsey takes his State. 

Wol, [On the Steps leading up to his Slate-Seat, r.] 
You are welcome, my fair guests ; that nobU 
lady. 
Or gentleman, that is not freely merry. 
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Is not my friend : This, to confinn my welcome : 
And to you all good health. 

lDritik8.''AU giL-^FUmrUk qf Trumpeit. 
Sands, {Standing r. between Ladibs Bullbm and 
Dbnnt.] Your grace is noble ; 
Let me have such, a bowl may hold my thanki , 
And saTe me se much talking. 

[Servant give* kim Wine, 
Wol. [SeaJUdr-CRom, stands on his n.] My Lord 
Sands, 
I am beholden to yon : cheer your neighbours.— 
Ladies, you are not merry ;— Gratlemen, 
Whose fault is this ? ' 

Sands, The red wine first must rise 
In their fair cheeks, my lord ; then we shall have 'em 
Talk us to silence. 

Anne. You are a merry gamester, 
My Lord Sands. 

Sands, Yes, if I make my play. 
Here's to your ladyship : and pledge it, madam ; 

[Drffiftt. 
For 'tis to such a thing — 
Anne, You cannot show me. 
Sands, 1 told your grace they would talk anon. 
[Drums and Trumpets. — Cannon discharged,^ 
All rise, 
Wol. [Rising.] What's that?— 
Look out there, some of you. [Exit Cromwell, l. 
What warlike voice ? 

And to what end is this ? — ^Nay, ladies, fear not ; 
By all the laws of war you are privileged. [Ail sit. 

Re-enter Cromwell, l. 

How now t what is't ? 

Crom, (l.) a noble troop of strangers ; 
For so they seem : they've left their barge, and landed ; 
And hither make, as great ambassadors 
From foreign princes. 

WoL Good Lord Chamberlain, 
Go, give them welcome ; 

And, 'pray, receive them nobly, and conduct them 
Into our presence, where this heaven of beauty 
Shall shine at full upon them : — Some attend him. — 

[Exeunt Chamberlain, and two Gentlemen. 
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You'ye now a broken banquet ; but we'll mend it. 

A good digestion to you all : and once more, 

I shower a welcome on you : — Welcome all. [Mutic, 

Enter Chamberlain, introdtteing the King, Nor' 
FOLK, and Suffolk, inMasIcs^ and eight Atten' 
dants^ habited as Shepherds, followed by two Gen^ 
tlemen, and stand i.. 

A noble company ! what are their pleasures? 

Chan, Because they speak no English, thus they 
pray'd 
To tell your grace; [TAe King advances to c. and 
ajler surveying the splendor cif the Banquet, 
fixes his eyes on Anne Bullen.] That having 
heard by fame 
Of this so noble and so fair assembly 
This night to meet here, they could do no less, 
Out of the great respect they bear to beauty. 
But leave their flocks ; and, under your fair conduct, 
Crave leave to view these ladies, and entreat 
An hour of revels with them. 

WoL Say, Lord Chamberlain, 
They've done my poor house grace ; for which I pay 

them 
A thousand thanks, and pray them take their pleasures. 
[Sits. — TALKING walks and converses with Anne 
Bullen, while the Lords and Ladies risejrom 
the table and dance,'} 
King, [Aside as he rises from his seat,} The fairest 
hami I ever touch*d 2 O, beauty. 
Till now I never knew thee. 
Wol, My lord— 
Cham, Your grace? 

fVol. 'Pray, tell them thus much from me : 
There should be one amongst them, by his person, 
More worthy this place than myself; to whom. 
If I but knew him, with my love and duty 
1 would surrender it. 
Cham, I will, my lord. 

[Chamberlain goes to the Company, 
WoL What say they? 
Cham, Such a one they all confess. 
There is, indeed ; which they would have your grace 
Find out, and he will Ukeit. 
Wol. Let me see then. — [Comes to the Kino, c. 
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By all yoar good leaves, gentlemen :— Here Til make 
My royal choice. 
King. You've found him, cardinal : — 

[TAe King unmadu — cdl riise and froip. 
You hold a fair assembly ; you do well, lord : 
You are a churchman, or, 1*11 tell you, cardinal, 
I should judge now unhappily. 

Wol. (c.) I am glad. 
Your grace is grown so pleasant. 
King. My Lord Chamberlain — 
What fair lady's that ? [Pointing to Anke Bullen. 
Cham. An*t please your grace, Sir Thomas B alien's 
daughter. 
The Viscount Rochford, one of her highness' women. 
King. By Heaven, she is a dainty one— Sweetheart— 
I were unmannerly, to take you out, 

[To Anne Bui.i.B2ir. 
And not to kiss you. — A health, gentlemen. 
Let it go round. 

l^ATiTis formally bows to Ladt Denmt, l^ amd 
salutes her. 
Wol. Sir Thomas Lovel, is the banquet ready 
I' the privy chamber ? 
Lov. Yes, my lord. 
Wol. Your grace, 
I fear, is a little heated. 
King. I fear, too much. 
Wol. There's fresher air, my lord. 
In the next chamber. 

King [ With Anne Bullen, c] Lead in your ladies, 
every one. — Nay, come ; 
I must not yet forsake you : Let's be merry ; 
Good my lord cardinal, I've half a dozen healths 
To drink to these fair ladies, and a measure 
To lead them once again ; 
Which being ended, they shall all go sleep : 
Then this, which doth a happy vision seem, 
May be again repeated in a dream. 

[Flourish of Drums and Trumpets. 
Exeunt^ R. Wolsey, with Lights^ the Km g and 
Anne Bullen, Chamberlain, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk, Lord Sands, and Ladv 
Denny, Cromw^ell, two Pages ^ Lovel, and 
Guildford, and the rest of the Guests. 

END of act I. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I.— if Street.^A Bell tolls, and muffled 

Drums beat. 

Enter Guards, Tipstaves, Lovel, Executioner, 
Buckingham, Guildford, Gentlemen, and 
Guards, r,— Stand across. 

Buck. [c. Executioner stands ai his back with tht 
axe."] You that thus far have come to pity me. 
Hear what I say, and then go home and lose me. 
I have this day received a traitor *s judgment. 
And by that name must die ; yet Heaven bears 'witness. 
And, if I have a conscience, let it sink me. 
Even as the axe falls, if 1 be not faithful ! 
The law I bear no malice for my death, 
'T has done, upon the premises, but justice ; 
But those, that sought it, I could wish more Christians ; 
Be what they will, I heartily forgive them. 
For further life in this world I ne*er hope. 
Nor will I sue, although the king have mercies 
More than I dare make faults. You few, that loved me, 
And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 
His noble friends, and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to him, only dying. 
Go with me, like good angels, to my end ; 
And, as the long divorce of steel falls on me. 
Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice. 
And lift my soul to heaven. IBell tolls — mt^ffled Drums.l 
Lead on. 

Lav, (l. c.) I do beseech your grace, for charity. 
If ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid against me, now to forgive me frankly. 

Buck. Sir Thomas Lovel, [Takes his hand'\ I as 
free forgive you. 
As I would be forgiven. 
Commend me to his grace ; 
And if he speak of Buckingham, 'pray, tell him. 
You met him half in heaven ; my vows and prayers 
Yet are the king*s ; and, till my soul forsake me. 
Shall cry for blessings on him : [Kneels, c] May he 
live 
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Longer than I have time to tell hi8 years ! 
Ever beloyed, and loving, may his rule be ! 
And, when old time shall lead him to his end. 
Goodness and he fill up one monument ! \_Ri9et, 

Lov, To the water side I must conduct your grace. 
Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaox, 
Who undertakes you to your end. 

Guild, [r. c. to the Guards in the back ground.'} 
Prepare there ; 
The duke is coming ; see the barge be ready : 
And fit it with such fumitare as suits 
The g^taatness of his person. 

Buck. Nay, Sir Henry, 
Let it alone ; my state now will but mock me. 
When I came hither, I was lord high constable. 
And Duke of Buckingham ; now, poor Edward Boiiim: 
Yet I am richer than my base accusers. 
That never knew what truth meant : 
My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 
Who first raised head against usurping Richard, 
Flying for succour to his servant Banister, 
Being distress*d, was by that wretch betray *d. 
And without trial fell : I had my trial. 
And, must needs say, a noble one ; which makes me 
A little happier than my wretched father : 
Yet thus far we are one in fortunes — Both 
Fell by our servants, by those men we loved most :— 
Heaven has an end in all : Yet, you that hear me. 
This from a dying man receive as certain ; 
Where you are liberal of your loves, and counsels. 
Be sure, you be not loose ; for those you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again. 
But where they mean to sink you. [The bell tolls-^ 

muffled drums,'] All good people, 
Pray for me ! I must now forsake you ; the last hour 
Of my long weary life is come upon me. 
Farewell : lEmbraces Guild. 

And when you would say something that is sad. 
Remember Buckingham. 

[The bell tolls — muffled drums beat. 
[Exeunt Guards, Tipstaves, Executioner, 
Buckingham, Lovel, Guildford, and Gen- 
tlemen, L. 
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SCENE ll,^An Antichamber in the Palace, 

Enter Norfolk and Suffolk, l. meeting the Cham- 
berlain, c. 

Nor. Well met, my Lord Chamberlain. 

Cham, Good day to both your graces. 

St{f. How is the king employed ? 

Cham. I left him private. 
Full of sad thoughts and troubles. 

Nor. What*8 the cause ? 

Cham. It seems the marriage with his brother's wife 
Has crept too near his conscience. 

S'uf. (l. c.) No, his conscience 
Has crept too near another lady. 

Nor. (c.) 'Tis so ; 
This is ttie cardinaVs doing, the king-cardinal : 
That blind priest, like the eldest son of fortune. 
Turns what he lists. The king will know him one day. 

8t{f. Pray Heayen he do ! he*ll nerer know himself 
else. 

Nor. We had need pray, 
And heartily, for our deliverance ; 
Or this imperious man will work us all 
From princes into pages. Let us in ; 
And, with some other business, put the king 
From these sad thoughts, that work too much upon him : 
My lord^ you*U bear us company ? 

Cham. Excuse me ; 
The king hath sent me other where : besides, 
You 11 &id a most unfit time to disturb him : 
Health to year lordships. [Exit Cham. 

St{f. See, the king ! 

Enter the King, h. d. reading pensively. 

How sad he looks ! sure, he is much afflicted. 

King. Who's there? ha ! 

Nor. 'Pray Heaven, he be not angry. 

King. Who's there, I say? How dare you thrust 
yourselves 
Into my private meditations ? 
Who am I ? ha ! 

Nor. A gracious king, that pardons all offences. 
Malice ne'er meant : our breach of duty, this way, 

0*1 
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Is business of estate ; in which we come 
To know your royal pleasure. 
Kinff, You are too bold ; 

00 to ; V\\ make you know your times of business ; 
Is this an hour for temporal affairs ? ha ! 

Enter "WohSEY and Cardinal Gampeius, l. with a 

CommUgion. 

'Who*s there? my good lord cardinal? (r.) O, my 

Wolsey, 
The quiet of my wounded conscience. 
Thou art a cure fit for a king. You*re welcome. 
Most learned reverend sir, into our kingdom ; 
Use us, and it :->-My good lord, have great care 

1 be not found a talker. 

Wol, (c.) Sir, you cannot. 
I would your grace would give us but an hour 
Of private conference. 

King, We are busy ; go. 

Nor, This priest has no pride in him I 

S^f, Not to speak of ; 
I would not be so sick though, for his place : f Aside, 
But this cannot continue. ^ near 

Nor, If it do, ( l. s. e. 

I'll venture one heave at him. 

Svf, I another. 

King, (a.) Go. 

[Exeunt Suffolk and Norfolk, l. 

Wol. (c ) Your grace has given a precedent of wis- 
dom, 
Above all princes, in committing freely 
Your scruple to the voice of Christendom : 
Who can be angry .:ow ? what envy reach you ? 
The Spaniard, tied by blood and favour to her. 
Must now confess, if they have any goodness. 
The trial just and noble. All the clerks, 
I mean the learned ones, in Christian kingdoms. 
Have their free voices : Rome, the nurse of judgment, 
Invited by your noble self, hatli sent 
One general tongue unto us, this good man. 
This just and learned prievt. Cardinal Campelus ; 
Whom, once more, I present unto your highness. 

King. In mine arms I bid him welcome, \^Embraee, 
And thank the holy conclave for their loves ; 
They've sent me such a man I would have wishM for. 
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Cam. Your grace must needs deserve all strangers' 
loves, 
Yot are so noble : to your highness' hand 
I tender my commission ; by whose virtue— 
(Tte court of Rome commanding) —you, ray lord 
Cardinal of York, are join*d with me their servant, 
In Ifae unpartial judging of this business. 

Sing. Two equal men. The queen shall be ac- 
quainted 
Forthwith, for what you come. — Where's Gardiner ? 

Wol. I know your majesty always loved her 
So 4ear in heart, not to deny her that 
A woman of less place might ask by law, 
Scholars, allow *d freely to argue for her. 

King. Ay, and the best she shall have ; and my fa- 
vour 
To lim that does best ; Heaven forbid else ! Cardinal, 
'Pr'tthee, call Gardiner to me, my new secretary ; 
I find him a fit fellow. 

W#LSET goes out, r. and returns with Gardiner. 

WqI. (r.) Give me your hand ; much joy and favour 
to you; 
You are the king*s now. 

Gsrd, (b.) But to be commanded 
Forever by your grace, whose hand has raised me. 

[Aside. 
King. (l. c.) Come hither, Gardiner. 

\_fValks and whispers with him in the c. of back 
ground, 
Csm. [c. in the fore-ground.'] My Lord of York, 
was not one Doctor Pace 
In tils man's place before him ? 
W^l. Yes, he was. 

Ccsn. Was he not held a learned man ? 
W9I. Yes, surely. 

Can, Believe me, there's an ill opinion spread then 
Even Df yourself, lord cardinal. 
Wol How! of me? 

Cam They will not stick to say, you envied him ; 
And, fearing he would rise, he was so virtuous. 
Kept hin a foreign man still, which so grieved him, 
That he ran mad, and died. 

Wol. leav'n's peace be with him ! 
That's Ctristian care enough: for living murmurers, 

o 3 
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There's places of rebuke. He was a fool ; 
For he would needs be \irtuous : that good fellow. 
If I command him, follows my appointment ; 
1 will have none so near else. Learn this, brother. 
We liYe not to be griped by meaner persons. 
King, Deliver this with modesty to the queen. 

\^ExU Gardiner, l. 
The most convenient place that I can think of, 
For such receipt of learning, is Blackfriars : 
There ye shall meet about this weighty business :<— . 

[Comeg forward. 
My Wolsey, see it furnish'd.— O, my lord, 
Would it not grieve an able man, to leave 
So sweet a bedfellow ? But, conscience, conscience — 
O, *tis a tender place, and I must leave her. [ J&reujil, l. 

SCENE III.— Jn Antichaniber cf the QueenU 

Apartments. 

Enter Anne Bullen and Lady Denny. 

Anne. Not for that neither : — Here*s the pang- that 

pinches ; 
His higliness having liv*d so long with her ; and sh» 
So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her, 
Nay, good troth 

Lady D, Yes, troth and troth, — You would not ht a 
Queen? 

Anne, No, not for all the riches under Heaven. 

Lady D. 'Tis strange ; a three-pence bow*d would 
hire me, 
Old as I am, to queen it. But, I pray you. 
What think you of a duchess ? Have you limbs 
To bear that load of title ? 

Anne. No, in truth. 

Lady D. Then you are weakly made : pluck oflf a lit- 
tle; 
I would not be a young count in your way, 
For more than blushing comes to. 

Anne, How do you talk ! 
I swear again, I would not be a queen 
For all the world. 

Lady D, In faith, for little England 
You'd venture an embalming : I myself 
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Would for Carnarvonshire, although there 'long'd 
No more to the crown but that. Lo, who comes here ? 

Enter Chamberlain, l. 

Cham. Good morrow, ladies. What were*t worth to 
know 
The secret of your conference ? 

Anne. My good lord, 
Not yonr demand ; it values not your asking : 
Our mistress* sorrows we were pitying. 

Cham. It was a gentle business, and becoming 
The action of good women : there is hope. 
All will be well. 

Anne. Now I pray God, amen ! 

Clbam. You bear a gentle mind, and heavenly bless 
ings 
Follow su'bh creatures. That yon may, fair lady. 
Perceive I speak sincerely, and high notes 
Ta^en of your many virtues, the king's majesty 
Commends bis good opinion to you, and 
Does purpose honour to you no less flowing 
Than Marchioness of Pembroke ; to which title 
A thousand pounds a year, annual support, 
Out of his grace he addit. 

Anne. Beseech your lordship. 
Vouchsafe to speak my thanks, and my obedience, 
As from a blushing handmaid, to his highness. 
Whose health, and royalty, 1 pray for. 

Cham. Lady, 
I shall not fail to approve the fair conceit, 
The king hath of you. — I ha\e perusM her well ; 
Beauty and honour are in her so mingled, [ABide. 

That they have caught the king : and who knows yet, 
But from this lady may proceed a gem. 
To lighten all this isle?— I*ll to the king, 
And say, I spoke with you. 

Anne. My honour'd lord. [Exit Chamberlain, l. 

Ladif D. The Marchioness of Pembroke ! 
A thousand pounds a year ! for pure respect ; 
No other obligation : by my life, 
That promises more thousands :— By this time, 
I know your limbs will bear a duchess : — Say, 
Are you not stronger than you were? 

Anne. Good lady. 
Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy, 
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And leave me out oD*t. * Would I had no being. 
If this salute my blood a jot : it faints me, 
To think what follows. — 
The queen is comfortless, and we forgetful 
In our long absence : *pray, do not deliver 
What here you* ve heard, to her. 
Lady D. What do you think me ? [Exeunt, l. 

SCENE IV.— /< Hall in Blaelrfriars.-- Flourish qf 
Trumpets and Drums.— The Court sitting for ike 
Trial q/" Queen Catherine. — TheKivo, seated c„ 
WoLSEY, R. c.,Campeius, l. c, Cromwell teoUd 
at a table before the Throne^ on which a Macf Im 
laying^ Norfolk, Suffolk, Chamberlain, LiQVel, 
Bishops t Judges, Gentlemen and Ladies, Clerk tf 
the Courty Officers and Guards, discovered r. and l, 

WoL Whilst our commission from Rome is read. 
Let silence be commanded. 

King, What's the need? 
It hath already publicly been read, 
And on all sides the authority allow*d ; 
You may then spare that time. 

fVol, Be't so :— Proceed. 

Crom. Say, Henry, King of England, come into the 
court. 

Clerk. [Standing on a stool, r.] Henry, King of 
England, &c. 

King. Here. 

Crom. Say, Katharine, Queen of England, come into 
the court. 

Clerk. Katharine, Queen of England, &c. 

Enter the Queen, l. preceded by Guildford, irith a 
Cushion, which he places l. c, and on which the 
Queen kneels. 

Queen. Sir, I desire you do me right and justice, 
And to bestow your pity on me ; for 
I am a most poor woman, and a stranger. 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indifferent, nor no more assi^rance 
Of equal friendship and proceeding. [Rises."] Alas, sir, 
In what have I offended you? what cause 
Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure. 
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Tliat thus you should proceed to put me off. 

And take your good grace from me ? Heaven witness, 

I have been to you a true and humble wife, 

At all times to your will conformable. 

Sir, call to mind, 

That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 

Upward of twenty years, and have been bless*d 

MTiih many children by you : if, in the course 

And process of this time, you can report, 

And prove it too, against mine honour aught, 

IMly bond to wedlock, or my love and duty 

Aa^ainst your sacred person, in God's name. 

Tarn me away ; and let the fourst contempt 

Shut door upon me, and so give me up 

Td the sharpest kind of j ustice. Please you, sir, 

The king, your father, was reputed for 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatched wit and j udgment : Ferdinand, 

Wy father. King of Spain, was reckon*d one 

Ihe wisest prince, that there had reign *d by many 

A year before : It is not to be questioned 

Tliat they had gathered a wise council to them 

Of every realm, that did debate this business, 

"Who deem*d our marriage lawful : Wherefore I humbly 

Beseech you, sir, to spare me, till I may 

Be by my friends in Spain advised ; whose counsel 

I tvill implore: If not, i'the name of Heaven, 

Your pleasure be fulfiUM ! 

WoL [fti»c».] You have here, lady. 
Aid of your choice, these reverend fathers ; men 
Of singular integrity and learning. 
Yea, the elect of the land, who are assembled 
Te plead your cause : It shall be therefore bootless. 
That longer you defer the court I as well 
F«r your own quiet, as to rectify 
What is unsettled in the king. [Silt^ 

Cam. [Rises.'i His grace 
Htth spoken well, and justly : therefore, madam. 
It's fit this royal session do proceed ; 
And that, without delay, their arguments 
Be now produced, and heard. 

Queen, (c.) Lord Gardinal — 

[Campeius rises and comes on ker l. 
To you I speak. 
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Wol» Your pleasure, madam? 

[WoLBET advanceg to her%, 

Qneen, Sir, [To Wohs.—CAUP, returns to kit teiL 
I am about to weep ; but thinking that 
We are a queen, (or long have dream*d so) certain. 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
1*11 turn to sparks of fire — 

Wol, Be patient yet. 

Queen. I will, when you are humble ; nay, before. 
Or Heaven will punish me. (l.) I do believe. 
Induced by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy ; and make my challenge. 
You shall not be my judge ; for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me — 
Which Heav'ns dew quench. — I'herefore, I say agaiff, 
1 utterly abhor, yea, from my soul 
Refuse you for my judge ; (c.) whom, yet once more, 
I hold my most malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth. 

WoL (r. c.) Madam, you do me wrong : 
I have no spleen against you ; nor injustice 
For you, or any : how far I have proceeded, 
Or how far further shall, is warranted 
By a commission from the consistory. 
Yea, the whole consistory of Rome. You charge me. 
That I have blown this coal : I do deny it : 
The king is present : If it be known to him. 
That T gainsay my deed, how may he wound. 
And worthily, my falsehood ! yea, as much 
As you have done my truth. 
In him 

It lies to cure me : and the cure is, to 
Remove these thoughts from you : The which before 
His highness shall speak in, I do beseech 
Yon, gracious madam, to unthink your speaking, 
And to say so no more. 

Queen, (l. c.) My lord, my lord, 
I am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning. You're meek, and humble- 
mouth M ; 
Yon sign your place and cilling, in full seeming, 
With meekness and humility ; but your heart 
Is cramra'd with arrogancy, spleen and pride ; 
That again 
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I do refuse you for my judge ;<~and here, 
Before you all, appeal unto the pojpe. 
To bring my whole cause *fore his holiness, 
And to be judged by him. 

{^She courtesies to the King, and offert to depart, 
preceded by Guildford with ike Cushion, 

Cam, The queen is obstinate, 
Sttbbom to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be tried by it ; *tis not well. 
£|]»*s going away. 

King, Call her again. 

Clerk, Katharine, Queen of England, come into the 
court. 

Guild, (r,^ Madam, you arecall'd back. 

Queen, (r.) What need you note it? 'Pray you, keep 
your way : 
'Wien you are callM, return :— Now the Lord help, 
Tiey yex me past my patience ! — 'Pray you, pass on. — 
I'vill not tarry; no, nor ever more, 
^on this business, my appearancie make 
fsany of their courts. 

^Exeunt Ouildford and the Queen, r. 

King, Go thy ways, Kate : 
Tiat man 1* the world, who shall report he has 
Abetter wife, let him in nought be trusted, 
Vbr speaking false in that : Thou art, alone, 
TDie queen of earthly queens : — She*s noble bom ; 
JIad, like her true nobility, she has 
ClEirried herself towards me. 

WoL {Rises.'] Most gracious sir, 
it humblest manner I require your higlmess, 
"^at it shall please you to declare, in hearing 
Of all these ears, (for where I'm robb'd and bound 
There must I be unloosed,) whether oyer I 
Did broach this business to your highness ; or 
lAid any scruple in your way, which might 
Uuce you to the question on't. {^Sits, 

King, My lord cardinal, 
I io excuse you ; yea, upon mine honour, 
I free you from't. You are not to be taught, 
Tliat you haye many enemies, that know not 
Why they are so, but, like to Tillage curs. 
Bark when their fSellows do : by some of these 
The queen is put in an^er. You're excus'd ; 
Bqt will you be more justified ?— you eyer 
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HaTe wlsh*d the sleeping of this business ; 

And oft have hindered, oft. 

The passages made toward it : on my honour, 

I speak my good lord cardinal to this point, 

And thus far clear him. Now, what moved me to't— 

Thus it came; — give heed to't: — 

My conscience first received a tenderness. 

Scruple, and prick, on certain speeches utter*d 

By the bishop of Bayonne, then French ambassador. 

For no dislike i' the world against the person 

Of our good queen : 

Prove iRises] but our marriage lawful, by my life. 

And kingly dignity, we are contented 

To wear our mortal state to come, with her, 

Katharine our queen, before the primest creature 

That's paragon'd o'the world. ISitt^ 

Cam. lRi9e8,'\ So please your highness. 
The queen being absent, 'tis a needful fitness 
That we adjourn this court to further day : 
Meanwhile must be an earnest motion 
Made to the queen, to call back her appeal 
She intends unto his holiness. [^SUl 

King. [Rises and advances on l.] Break up tld 

court. — [The KiNQ rise i. 

These cardinals trifie with me : I abhor 
This dilatory sloth and tricks of Rome. — 
My learn'd and well-beloved servant, Cranmer, 
'Pr'ythee, return ! [Goes to the Table at l.] with thj 

approach, I know. 
My comfort comes along. — Break up the court. 

[Flourish of Drums and Trumpets, -^Scene closes. 



END OF ACT II. 
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ACT III. 

' SCENE \^—An Antichaniber to the King'B 

Apartments, 

Enter Norfolk, Suffolk, the Earl of Surrey, 
and £/if Chamberlain, L. 

Nor. (l. c.) If you will now unite In your com- 
plaints, 
And force them with a constancy, the cardinal 
Cannot stand under them. 

Sur. (l. c.) I am joyful 
To meet the least occasion, that may give me 
Remembrance of my father-in-law, the duke, 
To be revenged on him. 

S^f. (r.c.) Which of the peers 
Have uncontemnM gone by him, or at least 
Strangely neglected? when did he regard 
The stamp of nobleness in any person, 
Out of himself? 

Cham* (l.) My lords, if you cannot 
Bar his access to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him ; for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in his tongue. 

Nor. (r.) O, fear him not; 
His spell in that is out: the king hath found 
Matter against him, that for ever mars 
The honey of his language : 
In the divorce, his contrary proceedings 
Are all unfolded : wherein he appears, 
As I would wish mine enemy. 

Sur. How came 
His practices to light ? 

Siif. Most strangely. 

Sur. O how, how? 

Suf. The cardinal*s letters to the pope miscarried, 
And came to the eye o* the king : wherein was read. 
How that the cardinal did entreat his holiness 
To stay the judgment o' the divorce : For if 
It did take place, " I do*', quoth he, " perceive 
My king is entangled in affection to 
A creature of the queen's, Lady Anne BuUen." 

D 
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Sur, Has the king this 7 

S^f. Believe it. 

Sur. Will this work ? 

Cham. The king in this perceives him, how he 
coasts. 

And hedges, his own way. Bat in this point 
All his tricks founder, and he brings his physic 
After his patient's death : the king already 
nath married the fair lady. 

Sur. But, will the king 
Digest this letter of the cardinalV ? 

Sij/*. No, no. — 
Cardinal Campeius 

Is stolen away to Rome ; hath ta*en no leave ; 
Has left the cause o* the king unhandled ; and 
Is posted as the agent of our cardinal. 
To second all his plot. I do assure you. 
The king cried, Ha! at this. 

Nor. But, my lord, 
When returns Granmer ? 

8nf, He is returned, in his opinions ; which 
Have satisfied the king for his divorce : 
Shortly, I believe, 

His second marriage shall be published, and 
Anne*s coronation. Katharine no more 
Shall be caird queen, but princess dowager, 
And widow to Prince Arthur.— 
The cardinal. — \_AUfour return l. u. e. 



Enter WohSEY and Cromwell, r. 

Nor. Observe, observe, he's moody. 

Wol. (r.) The packet, Cromwell, 
Gave *t you to the king? 

Crom, (r.) To his own hand, in his bedchamber, 

fVol, Look*d he o* the inside of tlie paper ? 

Crom, Presently 
lie did unseal them : and the first he viewM, 
He did it with a serious mind ; a heed 
Was in his countenance : You he bade 
Attend liim licre this morning. 

IVol. Is he ready 
To come abroad ? 

Crom, I think, by this Ke is. 
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Wol. Leave me a while. — 

lExit Cromwell, aerost to l. 
It shall be to the Duchess of Alencon, 
The French king*s sister : he shalf marry her. — 
Amie Bullen ! No ; I'll uo Anne Bullens for him : 
There*s more in*t than fair visage.— Bullen ! 
No, we*U no Bullens !— Speedily I wish 
To hear from Rome. — ^The Marchioness of Pembroke! — 

Nor. [Apart."] He's discontented. 

S^f, [Apart,'] May be, he hears the king 
Does whet his anger to him. 

Sur. Sharp enough, 
Lord, for thy justice ! 

Wol, (c.) The late queen's gentlewoman, a knight's 
daughter, 
To be her mistress* mistress ! the queen's queen !— • 
This candle bums not clear : 'tis 1 must snuff it ; 
Then, out it goes. — ^What though I know her virtuous, 
And well deserving ; yet I know her for 
A spleeny Lutheran, and not wliolesome to 
Our cause — ^that she should lie i' the bosom of 
Our hard-ruled king I — [Croiseg, musing, to R.]— 

Again, there is sprung up 
A heretic, an arch one, Cranmer ; one 
Uath crawl'd into the favour of the king, 
And is his oracle, (l. c.) 

Nor. [Apart.] He is vex'd at something. 

Sur, lApart.] I would 'twere something that would 
fret the string. 
The master cord of his heart. 

Si^f. The king ! the king ! 

Enter the King, r. u. e. with a Letter in his Hand, 
and reading a Schedule. 

King. [Stands r. u. e.] What piles of wealth hath 
he accumulated 
To his own portion ! and what expense by the hour 
Seems to flow from him ! How, i' the name of thrift. 
Does he rake this together {—[Seeing the Loriif.]— 

Now, my lords ; 
Saw you the cardinal 2 

Nor. [They advance.] My lord, we have 
Stood here observing him : some strange commotion 
Is iahis brain : 

D 2 
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In most strange postures 
We've seen him set himself. 

King. It may well bo ; 
There is a mutiny in his mind. — If we did think 
His contemplations were above the earth, 
And fixM on spiritual objects, he should still 
Dwell in his musings ; (r. c.) but, I am afraid. 
His thinkings are below the moon. 

iThe Kino tigns to the Chambbri^ain, nk$ 
goes to WoLSET. 

WoL [Looks R. and starts,"] Heaven forgive me !-" 
And ever bless your highness ! 

King, Good my lord, [The Lords stand back on u 
You're full of heavenly stuff, and bear the inventory. 
Of our best graces in your mind ; the which 
You were now running o*er : you have scarce time 
To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span. 
To keep your earthly audit : Sure, in that 
I deem you an ill husband ; and am glad 
To have you therein my companion. 

^Vol. Sir, 
For holy offices I have a time ; a time 
To think upon the part of business, which 
I bear i' the state ; and nature does require 
Her times of preservation, which perforce, 
I, her frail son, among my brethren mortal. 
Must give my tendance to. 

King. You have said well. 

WoL And ever may your higlmess yoke together, 
As 1 will lend you cause, my doing well 
With my well saying ! 

King. *Tis well said again ; 
And 'tis a kind of good deed to say well : 
And yet words are no deeds. My fatlier loved you : 
He said he did ; and witli his deed did crown 
His word upon you. Since I had my office, 
l*ve kept you next my heart ; have not alone 
Employ'd you where high profits might come home. 
But pared my present havings, to bejstow 
My bounties upon you. 

«^o/. What sliould this mean ? [Aside, 

Sur. Now Heaven increase this business ! [Aside, 

King. (r. c.) Have 1 not made you 
The prime man of the slate ? 1 pray you, tell me. 
If what 1 now pronounce, you have found true ; 
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And, if you may confess it, say withal, 

If yju are bound to us, or no 1 What say you ? 

WaL (l. c.) My sovereign, I confess, your royal graces 
ShowerM on me daily, have been more than could 
My studied purposes requite ; which went 
Beyond all man's endeavours : my endeavours 
Have ever come too short of my desires, 
Yet, fiird with my abilities: — I profess. 
That for your highness* good I ever labour'd 
More than mine own; that am, have, and will be. 
Though all the world should crack their duty to you, 
And throw it from their souls ; though perils did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid ; yet my duty, 
As doth a rock against the chiding flood. 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And stand unshaken yours. 

King, 'Tis nobly spoken : — 
Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breast. 
For you have seenhim open't. Read o*er this ; 

[Putting a Paper in his right hand. 
Putting another in his iS^ hand\ 
breakfast, with 
What appetite you have. 

[tixit the King, r. s. e. frowning upon Wol- 
SEY ; the Nobles following him, whispering 
and smiling. 

Wol, [c. in amazemenf] What should this mean ? 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap'd from his eyes : So looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntsman that has gaird him, 
Then makes him nothing. I must read this paper ; 
I fear the story of his anger. 'Tis so ; 
This paper has undone me : — 'Tis the account 
Of all that world of wealth I've drawn together 
For mine own ends ; indeed, to gain the popedom^ 
And fee my friends in Rome. O, negligence. 
Fit for a fool to fall by ! What cross devil 
Made me put this main secret in the packet 
I sent the king ? Is there no way to cure this ? 
No new device to beat this from his brains ? 
I know, 'twill stir him strongly ; yet I know 
A way, if it take right, in spite of fortune 
Will bring me off again. What's this— ♦* To the Pope?'* 
The letter, as 1 live, with all the business 
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I writ to him holineis. Nay then, farewell ! 

I* Ye touched the highest point of all my greatness ; 

And, firom tho full meridian of m^ glory, 

I haste now to my setting ; I shall fall 

Lilce a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man see me more. {^Going, i. 

Enter Norfolk, Suffolk, Surrey, and 
Chamubrlain, l. 

Nor. (l. c.) Hear the king*s pleasure, cardinal: 
who commands you 
To render up the great seal presently 
Into our hands ; and to confine yourself 
To Esher House, my Lord of Winchester's, 
Till you hear further from his highness. 

WoL (r. c.) Stay— 
Where's your commission, lords 7 words cannot carry 
Authority so mighty. 

Suf, Who dare cross them ? 
Bearing the king's will from his mouth expressly? 

WoL Till I find more than will, or words, to do it, 
(I mean your malice) know, officious lords, 
t dare, and must deny it. Now I feel 
Of what coarse metal ye are moulded — envy. 
How eagerly ye follow my disgraces, 
As if it fed ye ! and how sleek and wanton 
Ye appear in every tiling may bring my ruin ! 
Follow your envious courses, men of malice ; 
You've Christian warrant for them, and, no doubt, 
In time will find their fit rewards. That seal. 
You ask with such a violence, the king, 
(Mine, and your master,) with his own hand gave me : 
Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honours. 
During my life ; and, to confirm his goodness. 
Tied it by letters patent : Now, who'll take it ? 

Sur, (c.) The king, that gave it. 

Wol, It must be himself then. 

Sur, Thou'rt a proud traitor, priest. 

{.Offers to draw his sword. 

WoL Proud lord, thou liest : — 
Within these forty hours, Surrey durst better 
Have burnt that tongue, than said so. 

Sur, [^Goes to Wol.] Thy ambition. 
Thou scarlet sin, robb d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law : 
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The heads of all thy brother cardinals, 

(With thee, and all thy best parts bound together,) 

Weigh*d not a hair of his. Plague of your policy ! 

You sent me deputy for Ireland ; 

Far from his suc;:our, from the king, from all 

That might have mercy on his fault thou gavest him ; 

Whilst your gpreat goodness, out of holy pity. 

Absolved him with an axe. 

Wol, This, and all else 
This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 
I answer, is most false. The duke, by law, 
Found his deserts : how innocent I was 
From any private malice in his end. 
His noble jury and foul cause can witness. 
If I loved many words, lord, I should tell you, 
You have as little honesty as honour ; 
That I, V the way of loyalty and truth 
Toward the king, my ever royal master. 
Dare meet a sounder man than Surrey can be. 
And all that love his follies. IGoes and standM R. 

Sur, Your long coat, priest, protects you. 
My lords, {Turning l. 

Can you endure to hear this arrogance ? 
And from this fellow ? If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet. 
Farewell nobility ; let his grace go forward, 
And dare us with his cap, like larks. 

WoL (r.) All goodness 
Is poison to thy stomach. 

Sur, Yes, that goodness 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one. 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion ; 
The goodness of your intercepted packets. 
You writ to the pope, against the king : your goodness. 
Since you provoke me, shall be most notorious. 
My lord of Norfolk, 

Produce the grand sum of his sins, the articles 
Collected from his life: — 1*11 startle you 
Worse than the sacring bell, when the brown wench 
Lay kissing in your arms, lord cardinal. 

WoL How much, methinks, I could despise this man. 
But that I*m bound in charity against it ! 
. Nor, (l. c.) Those articles, my lord, are in the king's 
hand: 
But, thus much, they are foul ones. 

3 
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WoL So much fairer. 
And spotless, shall my innocence arise. 
When the king knows my cause. 

Sur. This cannot save you : 
I thank my memory, I yet remember 
Some of these articles ; and out they shall. 
Now, if you can blush, and cry guilty, cardinal, 
You'll show a little honesty. 

IVol, Speak on, sir ; 
I dare your worst objections : if I blush. 
It is to sec a nobleman want manners. 

Sur. I*d rather want those than my head. Have it 
you. 
First, that, without the king's assent, or knowledge, 
You wrought to be a legate : by which power 
You maim'd the jurisdiction of all bishops. 

Nor. [Go<?f to Aim.] Then, that, in all you writ to 
Rome, or else 
To foreign princes. Ego et rex mcus 
Was still inscribed ; in which yuu brought the king 
To be your servant. 

Si^. [Goes to him.'] That, out of mere ambition, 
3'ou have caused 
Your holy hat to be stamped on the king's coin. 

Sur. Then, that you've sent innumerable substance, 
(By what means got, I leave to your own conscience,) 
To furnish Ronio, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities — 
Many more there are ; 
Which, since tliey arc of you, and odious, 
I will not taint my mouth with. 

Cham. O, my lord, 
Press not a falling man too far ; 
His faults lie open to the laws ; let them. 
Not you, correct him. —My heart weeps to see him 
So little of his great self. 

.Sur. I forgive him. 

Nor. And so we'll leave you to your meditations 
How to live better. For your stubborn answer. 
About the giving back the great seal to us. 
The king shall know it, and, no doubt, shall thank you : 
So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal. 

[Norfolk, Suffolk, Surrey, ffo off smilintf l. 
and Chamberlain hows respectJ'uUy and Jot- 
loirs. 
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WoL (r. c.) Farewell, a long farewell, to all ray 
greatness ! 
This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms. 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And — when he thinks, good easy man ! full surely 
His greatness is a ripening— nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. 1 have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : ray high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me. 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 
1 feel my heart new open*d : O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes* favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and our ruin. 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. — 

Enter Cromwell, l. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Crom, (l.) I have no power to speak, sir. 

WoL What, amazed 
At my misfortunes ? can thy spirit wonder, 
A great man should decline? Nay, an you weep, 
I*m fallen indeed. 

Crom, (l. c.) How does your grace ? 

WoL Why, well ; 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and [ feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. 

Crom, Vm glad your grace has made that right use 
of it. 

WoL 1 hope I have : Vm able now, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel. 
To endure more miseries, and greater far. 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. — 
What news abroad ? 
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WoL So much fairer. 
And spotless, shall my innocence arise, 
When the king knows my cause. 

Sur, This cannot save you : 
I thank my memory, I yet remember 
Some of these articles ; and out they shall. 
Now, if you can blush, and cry guilty, cardinal. 
You'll show a little honesty. 

WoL Speak on, sir ; 
I dare your worst objections : if I blush, 
It is to see a nobleman want manners. 

Sur, rd rather want those than my head. Haye at 
you. 
First, that, without the king's assent, or knowledge. 
You wrought to be a legate : by which power 
You maimM the jurisdiction of all bishops. 

Nor. \^Goet to him,'\ Then, that, in all you writ to 
Rome, or else 
To foreign princes. Ego et rex meus 
Was still inscribed ; in which you brought the king 
To be your servant. 

Si(/*. [Goes to him,'] That, out of mere ambition, 
you have caused 
Your holy hat to be stamped on the king's coin. 

Sur, Then, that you've sent innumerable substance, 
(By what means got, I leave to your own conscience,) 
To furnish Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities — 
Many more there are ; 
Which, since thoy arc of you, and odious, 
I will not taint my mouth with. 

Cham, O, my lord, 
Press not a falling man too far ; 
His faults lie open to the laws ; let tliem, 
Not you, correct him.— My heart weeps to see him 
So little of his great self. 

Sur. I forgive him. 

Nor. And so we'll leave you to your meditations 
How to live better. For your stubborn answer. 
About the giving back the great seal to us, 
The king shall know it, and, no doubt, shall thank you : 
So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal. 

[Norfolk, Suffolk, Surrey, go off smiling l. 
and Chamberlain bows respcclJ'uUy and Jol- 
totrs. 
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WoL (r. c.) Farewell, a long farewell, to all my 
greatness I 
This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms. 
And bears his blushing nonours thick upon him : 
The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And — when he thinks, good easy man ! full surely 
His greatness is a ripening — nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. 1 haye ventured. 
Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders. 
These many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me. 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 
1 feel my heart new open*d : O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 
That sweet aspect of princes, and our ruin. 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. — 

Enter Cromwell, l. 

Why, how now, Cromwell? 

Crom. (l.) I have no power to speak, sir. 

WoL What, amazed 
At my misfortunes ? can thy spirit wonder, 
A great man should decline? Nay, an you weep, 
I*m fallen indeed. 

Crom. (l. c.) How does your grace ? 

WoL Why, well ; 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and [ feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. 

Crom, Vm glad your grace has made that right use 
of it. 

WoL I hope I have : Vm able now, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 
To endure more miseries, and greater far. 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. — 
What news abroad ? 
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Crom, The heaviest, and the worst, 
Is your displeasure with the king. 

WoL God bless him ! 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More U chom 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

WoL That*8 somewhat sudden : 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness* favour, and do justice 
For truth's sake and his conscience, that his bones. 
When he has run his course^ and sleeps in blessings. 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on them I — 
What more ? 

Crom, That Cranmer is returned with welcome. 
Installed lord archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wol, That's news indeed ! 

Crom. Last, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married. 
This day was view'd in open as his queen. 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol. There was the weight that pull'd me down, O 
Cromwell ! 
The king has gone beyond me, all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever : 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master : seek the king : 
I have told him 

What, and how true thou art : he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him, 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too : go, Cromwell. 

Crom O, my lord, 
Must I hen leave you ? must T needs forego 
So goc , so noble, and so true a master ? — 
Bear \^ 'ness, all that have not hearts of iron. 
With viiat a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. — 
The king shall have my service, but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours. \,Knc€ls. 

WoL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. — 
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Let*s dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, GromWell ; 

[Crom. rU€M, 
And — ^when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of —say, I taught thee. 
Say, Wolsey — ^that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin*d me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels, how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by*t ? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence enrions tongues. Be just, and fear not: 
Let all the ends thon aim'st at be thy coontry's, 
Thy God't and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, O Crom- 
well, 
Thoa fairst a blessed martyr, (r.) Lead me in : 
There take an inventory of all I have. 
To the last penny ; 'tis the king*s : my robe, 
And my integrity to Heayen, is all 
I dare now call mine own. — O, Cromwell, Cromwell, 

IBoth B. 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom, Good sir, have patience. 

Wol. So I have. Farewell 
The hopes of court ! my hopes in heaven do dwell. 



END OF ACT Ifl. 
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ACT IV. 



SCENE I.— if Gothic Apartment in Kimbolton-CatUe. 

Enter r. Katharine, Dowager, sick, attended &f 
Cromwell, Patience, Agatha, anil Cicblt, 
ftho lead her to her Chair, Ladies stand R.oftki 
Chair. 

Crom, (c.) How does yoar gprace ? 

Kath. O, Cromwell, sick to death : 
My legs, like loaded branches, bow to the earth, 
Willing to leave their burden. — [Sits in a ehair c. 
Didst thon not tell me, Cromwell, as thou led*tt me. 
That the great child of honour, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Was dead ? 

Crom, [l. of the Chair. Ji Yes, madam; but I think 
your grace. 
Out of the pain you su£fer*d, gave no ear to*t. 

Kath. Pr'ythee, good Cromwell, tell me how he died: 
If well, he stepp*d before me, happily. 
For my example. 

Crom. Well, the voice goes, madam : 
For after the stout Earl Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward 
(As a man sorely tainted) to his answer, 
lie fell sick suddenly, and ijrew so ill, 
lie rould not sit his mule. 

Kath. Alas, poor man ! 

Crt)m. At last, with easy roads, he came to Leices- 
ter; 
T^odged in the abbey ; wliere the reverend abbot. 
With all his convent, honourably received him ; 
To whom he gave these words — " O, father abbot. 
An old man broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
(rive him a little earth for charity !" 
So went to bod ; whore eagerly his sic!«'noss 
Pursue;! liim slill ; and, three nights after this, 
About the hour of ei.«rht, (wliich he liimself 
Foretold should be his last) full of repentance, 
Conlinual meditations, tears, and sonows, 
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Re'cnter Cromwell, with Gapucius. 

If my sight fail not, 

You should be lord ambassador from the emperor^ 

My royal nephew, and your name Gapucios. 

Cap. (l. c.) Madam, the same, your servant. 

Kath. O, my lord, 
The times and titles now are altered stnuigely 
With me, since first you knew me. But, I pray you^ 
What is your pleasure with me ? 

Cap, Noble lady. 
First, mine own service to your gpraee ; the next. 
The klng*s request, that I would visit you : 
Who grieves much for your weakness, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendationg. 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 

Kath. O, my good lord, that comfort comes too late ; 
'Tis like a pardon after execution ; 
That gentle physio, given in time, had cuiced me ; 
But now I'm past all comforts here, bnt prayers — 
How does his highness ? 

Cap. Madam, in good health. 

Kath. So may he ever do ! and ever flourish. 
When I shall dwell with worms, and my poor name 
Banish*d the kingdom I-^Patience, is that letter, 
I caused you to write, yet sent away? 

ICROM'WEjsh fetehcM the letter from <Ae table. 

Pat. No, madam. 

Kath. Sir, I most humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king. 

Cap. Most willing, madam. 

Kath. In which T have commended to his goodness 
The model of our chaste loves, his young daughter ; — 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her ! — 
Beseeching him to give her virtuous breeding ; 
And a little 

To love her for her mother's sake, that loved him. 
Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor petition 
Is, that his noble grace would have some pity 
Upon my wretched women, that so long 
Have foilow'd both my fortunes faithfully; 
The last is, for my men ;— ^ey are the poorest. 
But poverty could never draw them firom me :— 
And, good my lord. 

By that you love the dearest in this world, 

E 2 
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Now in his ashes honour :— Peace be with him ! — 
Patience, be near me still. — Good Cromwell, 
Oanse the mosicians play me that sad note 
I named my knell, wnilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to. 

[Patienck ffn^f r.c. Cicely acCfKftt the Qdbbh*i 
vet7— Kathabinb falls asleep, Cromwbi.i. retires 
to a table l. c. writes a letter, and then reinrnt 
to tke Quebn's chair. 

Angels, cYer bright and fair, 
TaJke, O, take me to your care ; 
Speed to your bless *d courts my flight. 
Clad in robes of virgin white I 

Kath. lWakes.'\ Spirits of peace, where are yet 
Are ye all gone i 
And leave me here in wretchedness behind ye 7 

Crom, [l. of the chairA Madam, we^re here. 

Kath. It is not you I call for : — 
Saw ye none enter since I slept ? 

Crom. None, madam. 

Kath. No ! saw you not, even now, a blessed troop 
Invite me to a banquet, whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun ? 
They promised me eternal happiness ; 
And brought me garlands, Cromwell, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear ; I shall 
Assuredly. 

Crom, lam most joyful, madam, such good dreams 
Possess your fancy. 

Enter GvihDFORDf l. 

Guil. An*t like your grace — 

Kath. You are a saucy fellow ; 
Deserve we no more reverence ? 

Crom. You are to blame. 
Knowing she will not lose her wonted greatness. 
To use so rude behaviour : go to, kneel. 

Guil. I humbly do entreat your highness* pardon ; 
My haste made me unmannerly : there is staying 
A gentleman, sent from the king, to see you. 

Kath. Admit him entrance, Cromwell :— But this 
fellow 
Let me ne'er see again. 

lExit Guildford, attended by Cromwell- 
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Be'cnier Croh-well, with Gapucius. 

If my sight fail not, 

You should be lord ambassador from the emperor,^ 

My royal nephew, and your name Gapucius. 

Cap. (l. c.) Madam, the same, your servant. 

Kath. O, my lord. 
The times and titles now are alter*d strangely 
With me, since first you knew me. But, I pray you^ 
What is your pleasure with me ? 

Ci^. Noble lady. 
First, mine own service to your graee ; the next. 
The king's request, that I would visit you : 
Who grieves much for your weakness, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendations. 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 

Kath. O, my good lord, that comfort comes too late ; 
'Tis like a pardon after execution ; 
That gentle physio, given in time, had cured me; 
But now I*m past all comforts here, but prayers^ 
How does his highness ? 

Cap. Madam, in good health. 

Kath. So may he ever do I and ever flourish, 
When I shall dwell with worms, and my poor namo 
Banish*d the kingdom I-^Patience, is that letter, - 
I caused you to write, yet sent away? 

ICROM-WEishfetchcM the letter from <Ae table. 

Pat. No, madam. 

Ka^. Sir, I most humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king. 

Cap, Most willing, madam. 

Kath. In which T have commended to his goodness 
The model of our chaste loves, his young daughter ; — 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her ! — 
Beseeching him to give her virtuous breeding ; 
And a little 

To love her for her mother's sake, that loved him. 
Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor petition 
Is, that his noble grace would have some pity 
Upon my wretched women, that so long 
Have foilow*d both my fortunes faithfully; 
The last is, for my men ;— ^ey are the poorest. 
But poverty could never draw them firom me :— 
And, good my lord. 
By that you love the dearest in this world, 

s2 
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Wol. So much fairer. 
And spotless, shall my innocence arise, 
When the king knows my cause. 

Sur. This cannot save you : 
I thank my memory, I yet remember 
Some of these articles ; and out they shall. 
Now, if you can blush, and cry guilty, cardinal, 
Yon*il show a little honesty. 

iVol, Speak on, sir ; 
I dare your worst objections : if I blush, 
It is to see a nobleman want manners. 

Sur, Vd rather want those than my head. Have at 
you. 
First, that, without the king's assent, or knowledge. 
You wrought to be a legate : by which power 
You maim*d the jurisdiction of all bishops. 

Nor. [Goes to him,] Then, that, in all you writ to 
Rome, or else 
To foreign princes. Ego et rex meus 
Was still inscribed ; in which you brought the king 
To be your servant. 

Si{f. \^Goe8 to him,'] That, out of mere ambition, 
3'ou have caused 
Your holy hat to be stamped on the king's coin. 

Sur. Then, that you've sent innumerable substance, 
(By what means got, I leave to your own conscience,) 
To furnish Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities — 
Many more there are ; 
Which, since they arc of yon, and odious, 
I will not taint my mouth with. 

Cham, O, my lord, 
Press not a falling man too far ; 
His faults lie open to the laws ; let them. 
Not you, correct him. —My heart weeps to see him 
So little of his great self. 

Sur, I forgive him. 

Nor. And so we'll leave you to your meditations 
How to live better. For your stubborn answer, 
About the giving back the great seal to us, 
The king shall know it, and, no doubt, shall thank you : 
So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal. 

[Norfolk, Suffolk, Surrey, go off smiling l. 
and Chamberlain bows respectfully and Jol- 
lows. 
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Wol, (r. c.) Farewell, a long farewell, to all my 
greatness ! 
This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And — when he thinks, good easy man ! full surely 
His greatness is a ripening — nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. 1 have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders. 
These many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 
T feel my heart new open*d : O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that bangs on princes* favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 
That sweet aspect of princes, and our ruin. 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. — 

Enter Cromwell, l. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Crom, (l.) I have no power to speak, sir. 

WoL What, amazed 
At my misfortunes ? can thy spirit wonder, 
A great man should decline ? Nay, an you weep, 
I*m fallen indeed. 

Crom, (l. c.) How does your grace ? 

WoL Why, well ; 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. 

Crom, Vm glad your grace has made that right use 
of it. 

Wol, I hope I have : I'm able now, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 
To endure more miseries, and greater far. 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. — 
What news abroad 1 
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Crom, The heaTiest, and the worst. 
Is your displeasure with the king. 

Wol. God bless him ! 

Crom, The next is, that Sir Thomas More U chostt 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

IVol, That*s somewhat sudden : 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favour, and do justice 
For truth*s sake and his conscience, that his bones. 
When he has run his course^ and sleeps in blessiDgs, 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on them 1** 
What more ? 

Crom, That Cranmer is returned with welcome, 
Tnstaird lord archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wol, That's news indeed ! 

Crom. Last, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married. 
This day was view'd in open as his queen. 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol, There was the weight that pull'd me down, 
Cromwell ! 
The king has gone beyond me, all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever : 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master : seek the king : 
I have told him 

What, and how true thou art : he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him, 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too : go, Cromwell. 

Crom. O, my lord, 
Must I hen leave j'ou? must I needs forego 
So goc , so noble, and so true a master ? — 
Bear w itness, all that have not hearts of iron. 
With Vi hat a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. — 
The king shall have my service, but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours. [^Kneels, 

WoL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me. 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. — 
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Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, CromWell ; 

[Grom. rises. 
And — when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of— say, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey — ^that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels, how can man then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by*t ? 
liOTe thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence enyious tongues. Be just, and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. 
Thy God's and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, O Crom- 
well, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr, (r.) Lead me in : 
There take an inyentory of all I have, 
To the last penny ; 'tis the king's : my robe. 
And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. — O, Cromwell, Cromwell, 

[Both B. 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naSied to mine enemies. 

Cram. Good sir, have patience. 

WoL So I have. Farewell 
The hopes of court ! my hopes in heaven do dwell. 

[^ExeutU, R. 



END OF ACT Iff. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— J Gothic Apartment in Kimbolton-CaaOt, 

Enter r. Katharine, Dowager, sick, attended hjf 
Cromwell, Patience, Agatha, and Cicblt, 
who lead her to her Chair, Ladies stand r. qftki 
Chair, 

Crom, (c.) How does yoar grace ? 

Kath, O, Cromwell, sick to death : 
My legs, like loaded branches, bow to the earth. 
Willing to leave their burden. — [Sits in a chair c. 
Didst thou not tell me, Cromwell, as thou led*8t me, 
That- the great child of honour, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Was dead? 

Crom, [j.. of the Chair."] Yes, madam; butlkUsk 
your grace. 
Out of the pain you sufFerM, gave no ear to't. 

Kath, Pr'ythee, good Cromwell, tell me how he died.: 
If well, he stepp*d before me, happily, 
For my example. 

Crom, Well, the voice goes, madam : 
For after the stout Earl Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward 
(As a man sorely tainted) to his answer, 
11(1 fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill, 
He could not sit his mule. 

Kath. Alas, poor man ! 

Crifm, At last, with easy roads, he came to Leices- 
ter ; 
TiOdged in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot. 
With all his convent, honourably received him ; 
To whom he gave these words — " O, father abbot, 
An old man broken with the storms of state. 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charily !" 
So went to bed ; where eagerly his sickness 
Pursued him still ; and, three nights after this, 
About the hour of eififlit, (which he himself 
Foretold should be his last) full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and sonows, 
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He gave his honours to the world ag^in. 

His blessed part to Heaven, and slept in peace. 

[ Weeps. 

Katk, So may he rest ; his faults lie gently on him ! 
Yet thus far, Cromwell, give me leave to speak him, 
And yet with charity — He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ; 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing : 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 

Crom. Noble madam. 
Men's evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. — May it please your highness 
To hear me speak his good now ? 

Kath. Yes, good Cromwell ; 
I were malicious else. 

Crom. This cardinal. 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashion*d to much honour from his cradle : 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading : 
Lofty, and sour, to them that loved him not ; 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer: 
And though he were unsatisfy*d in getting, 
(Which was a sin) yet in bestowing, madam. 
He was most princely : Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning, that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford! one of which fell with him. 
Unwilling to outlive the good he did it ; 
The other, though unfinish'd, yet so famous. 
So excellent in art, and still so rising. 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heap'd happiness upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself. 
And found the blessedness of being little : 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died, fearing Heaven. 

Kath. After my death, I wish no other herald. 
No other speaker of my living actions. 
To keep mine honour from corruption. 
But such an honest chronicler as Cromwell: 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me. 
With thy religious truth and modesty, 
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Now in his ashes honour :— Peace be with him ! — 
Patience, be near me stiil. — Good Cromwell, 
Cause the musicians play me that sad note 
I named my knell, whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to. 

[Patience sings R. c. Cicely acfjusts the Qubbn*! 
vet7— Katharine falls asleep, Cromwell retira 
to a table l. c. forites a letter, and then returwM 
to the Queen's chair. 

Angels, ever bright and fair, 
Tale, O, take me to your care ; 
Speed to your bless *d courts my flight. 
Clad in robes of virgin white ! 

Kath. \WakesJl Spirits of peace, where are yet 
Are ye all gone i 
And leave me here in wretchedness behind ye 1 

Crom. [h.cf the chair. ^ Madam, we^'re here. 

Kath. It is not you I call for : — 
Saw ye none enter since I slept 7 

Crom. None, madam. 

Kath. No ! saw you not, even now, a blessed troop 
Invite mo to a banquet, whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun ? 
They promised me eternal happiness ; 
And brought me garlands, Cromwell, which I feel 
1 am not worthy yet to wear ; I shall 
Assuredly. 

Crom, I am most joyful, madam, such good dreams 
Possess your fancy. 

£n£er Guildford, l. 

Guil. An't like your grace — 

Kath. You are a saucy fellow ; 
Deserve we no more reverence ? 

Crom. You are to blame. 
Knowing she will not lose her wonted greatness. 
To use so rude behaviour : go to, kneel. 

GuiL I humbly do entreat your highness* pardon ; 
My haste made me unmannerly : there is staying 
A gentleman, sent from the king, to see you. 

Kath. Admit him entrance, Cromwell:— But this 
fellow 
Let me nc*er see again. 

liUxit Guildford, attended by Cromwell* 
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i^-en^er Cromwell, with Capucius. 

If my sight fail not, 

You should be lord ambassador from the emperor. 

My royal nephew, and your name Capucius. 

Cap. (l. c.) Madam, the same, your servant. 

Kath. O, my lord. 
The times and titles now are alter*d strangely 
With me, since first you knew me. But, I pray yon;^ 
What is your pleasure with me ? 

Cop. Noble lady, 
First, mine own service to your grace ; the next^ 
The king's request, that I would visit yon : 
Who grieves much for your weakness, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendations. 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 

Kath, O, my good lord, that comfort comes too late ; 
'Tis like a pardon after execution ; 
That gentle physio, given in time, had cured me ; 
But now I'm past all comforts here, bat prayers^ 
How does his highness ? 

Cap. Madam, in good health. 

Kath. So may he ever do I and ever flourish. 
When I shall dwell with worms, and my poor namo 
Banish'd the kingdom I— Patience, is tmit letter, • 
I caused you to write, yet sent away 7 

[CRouwELJjfetchet the letter from the table. 

Pat. No, madam. 

Katii. Sir, I most humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king. 

Cap. Most willing, madam. 

Kath. In which I have commended to his goodness 
The model of our chaste loyes, his young daughter ;— 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her ! — 
Beseeching him to give her virtuous breeding ; 
And a little 

To love her for her mother's sake, that loved him. 
Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor petition 
Is, that his noble grace would have some pity 
Upon my wretched women, that so long 
Have follow'd both my fortunes faithfully; 
The last is, for my men ;— they are the poorest, 
But poverty could never draw them f^om me :— 
And, good my lord. 

By that you love the dearest in this world, 

b2 
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As you wiih Christian peace to souls departed. 
Stand these poor people's friend, and urge the king 
To do me this last right. 

Cap, By Heaven, 1 will. 

Katk. 1 thanlc you, honest lord. — Remember me 
In all humility unto his highness ; 
Say, his loiig trouble now is passing 
Out of this world : tell him in death I blessM him. 
For to I will. Mine eyes grow dim. Farewell, 
My lord. 

[Capucius kneeli — kitses her hand^ and exU^ i. 
When I am dead, 

[Crom. and Ladies raise keVf and lead her R. 
Let me be used with honour : strew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave I 
Although unqueen*d, inter me like a aneen, 
And pay respect to that which I have oeen. 

[Here her voice faHs, she sinks into the arms qf kit 
AttendantSy who beat her off R.^Bxeuni, 



END OF ACT lY. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I.— /4 Gallery in ike Palace. 

Enter the King and Suffolk, r. 

King, (c.) Charles, I will play no more to-night ; 
My mind*s not on*t, you are too hard for me. 

Suf. (c.) Sir, I never did win of you before. 

King, But little, Charles ; 
Nor shall not, when my fancy's on my play. 

Enter Lovel, l. 
Now, Lovel, from the queen, what is the news ? 
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Lov, I could not personally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, bat by her woman 
I sent your message, who return d her thanks 
In the greatest humbleness, and desired your highness 
Most heartily to pray for her. 

King, What say'st thou? ha ! 
To pray for her ! what, is she crying out? 

Lov, 80 said her woman. 

King, Alas, good lady! 

Suf, Heaven safely quit her of her burden, and 
With gentle travail, to the gladding of 
Your highness with an heir ! 

Kino, 'Tis midnight, Charles I 
*Pr*ythee to bed ; and in thy prayers remember 
The estate of my poor queen. Leave me alone ; 
For I must think of that, which company 
Would not be friendly to. 

S%f, I wish your highness 
A quiet night ; and my good mistress vdll 
Remember in my prayers. 

King, Charles, good night. [Exit Suffolk, l. 

Lov, Sir, I have brought my lord the archbishop, 
As you commanded me. 

King. Ha! Canterbury? 

Lov, Ay, my good lord. 

King, 'Tis true: Where is he, Lovel? 

Lov, He attends your highness* pleasure. 

King, Bring him to us. [Exit Lovel, r. 

Re-enter Lovel and Archbishop Cranmsr. 

King, Avoid the gallery. — 

[Lovel seeming to stay. 
Ha ! — I have said. — Begone. 
What! 

Cran, (a.) I am fearfal :— Wherefore frowns he 
thus? 
'Tis his aspect of terror. All's not well. 

King, (l.) How now, my lord ? You do desire to 
know 
Wherefore I sent for you ? 

Cran, It is my duty, [Kneels, 

To attend your highness' pleasure. 

King, 'Pray you arise, [He rises. 

My good and gracious lord of Canterbury. 
Couic, you and I must have some talk together : 
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Ah, my good lord, I grieye at what I speak. 

And am right sorry to repeat what foUowa : 

I have, and most onwillingly, of late 

Heard many grieyoas, I do say, my lord, 

OrieTous complaints of you ; which, being oonsider'd. 

Have moved us and our council, that you shall 

This morning come before us ; where, I know. 

You cannot with such freedom purge yourself. 

But that, till further trial, you must take 

Your patience to you, and be well contented 

To make your house our tower. You a brother of as. 

It fits we thus proceed, or else no witness 

Would come against you. 

Cran, I humbly thank vour highness ; [Kiietflr. 

And am right glad to eaten this good occasion 
Most thoroughly to be winnow *a, where my efaaff 
And com shall fly asunder. 

King. Stand up, good Canterbury ; 
Thy truth, and thy integrity, is rooted 
In us, thy friend : Give me thy hand, stand up.—- 

[H« riiei. 
Now, by my holy-dame. 

What manner of man are you ? My lord, I look'd 
You would have given me your petition, that 
I should have ta*en some pains to bring together 
Yourself and your accusers ; and to have heard you. 
Without endurance, further. 

Cran. Most dread liege. 
The good I stand on is ray truth and honesty ; 
If they shall fail, I, with mine enemies, 
Will triumph o'er ray person ; which I weigh not. 
Being of those virtues vacant. 

King. Be of good cheer ; 
They shall no more prevail, than we give way to. 
Keep comfort to you ; and this morning see 
You do appear before them ; if they shall chance. 
In charging you with matters, to commit you, 
The best persuasions to the contrary 
Fail not to use ; 
If entreaties 

Will render you no remedy, this ring 
Deliver them, and your appeal to us 
There make before them. — Look, the good man weeps f 
He*s honest, on mine honour ; and a soul 
None better In my kingdom. — Get you gone, 
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And do as I have bid you.— {Exit Cbanmer^ I. ► 

He has strangled 

His language in his tears. 

[LovEL and Lady Denny, udthoutf R.J 

Lov, Come back ; what mean you ? 
L, Den. 1*11 not come back ; the tidings that I bring 
Will make my boldness manners.-— 

Enter Lady Denny, r» 

Now, good angels, 
Fly o'er thy royal head. 

King. (l. c.) Now by thy looks, 
I guess thy message. Is the queen deliver Ml 
Say ay ; and of a boy. 

L, Den. (r. c.) Ay, ay, my liege; 
And of a lovely boy ; Angels of heaven 
Both now and ever bless her !— *tis a girl. 
Promises boys hereafter. Sir, your qu^en 
Desires your visitation, and to be 
Acquainted with this stranger ; 'tis as like yoa 
As cherry is to cherry. 

King. Lovel — 

Enter Loyel, r» 
Lov» Sir. 

King, Give her a hundred marks. I'll to the queen. 

[Exit the King, r. 
L. Den, (c.) A hundred marks ! by this li^ht, I'll 
have more : 
An ordinary groom is for such payment. 
I will have more, or scqld it out of him. 
Said I for this, the girl was like to him ? 
I will have more, or else unsay't ; and now. 
While it is hot. 111 put it to the issue. lExeunt^ R. 

SCENE II.— Btfore the Council Chamber, 

EiUer Cranmbr, l. 

Cran, I hope, I am not too late ; and yet the gen- 
tleman, 
That was sent to me from the council, pray'd me 
To make great haste.— All fast ? what means this t . 

Hoa! 
Who waits there ? 
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Enter the Keeper qfthe Council Chamber^ r. 

Sure yon know me? 

Keep. Yes, my lord ; 
But yet I camiot help you. 

Enter Guildford behind, l. 

Cran. Why ? 

Keep, Your grace must wait till you be call'd for. 

Cran. So. — 

Guild. This is apiece of mal'ce. I am glad, 
I came this way so happily. The kiug 
Shall understand it presently. \^Exit G uii.dfoKD| i« 

Cran. It is 
Sir Henry Guildford : As he passM along. 
How earnestly he cast his eyes upon me. 
*Pray Heaven, he sound not my disgrace ! For certalB, 
This is of purpose laid, by some that hate me, 
To quench mine honour ; they would shame to maks 

me 
Wait else at door ; a fellow-counsellor, 
Among boys, grooms and lackeys. But their plea- 
sures 
Must bo fulfiird, and I attend with patience. 

lExit Cranmbr, r. 

SCENE IlI.-TAe Council Chamber." The King't 
Chair raised in the Centre — ^^cLord Chancellor 
at the upper End of the Table on the IfJ't hand^a 
Scat left void on the rights as for the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. — Norfolk, Suffolk, Surrey, 
Chamberlain, Gardiner, Lovel, in order on 
each Side — and Cromwell at the Table as Seere- 
tar If— discovered. 

Gard. (l.) Speak to the business, master secretary ; 
Why are we met in council ? 

Crom. Please your honours, 
The chief cause concerns his grace of Canterbury. 

Gard. Has he had knowledge of it ? 

Crom. Yes. 

Nor. (r.) Who waits there ? 

Enter the Keeper, r. 
Keep. Without, my noble lords ? 
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Card. Yes. 

Keep. My lord archbishop ; 
And has done half an hour, to know your pleasures. 
Nor, Let him come in. 
Keep. Your grace may enter now. {^Exit Keeper, r. 

Enter Granmer. 

Nor. [r. c. seated.'] My good lord archbishop, I 
am very sorry 
To sit here at this present, and behold 
That chair stand empty.* • 
YouWe misdemeanM yourself, and not a little. 
Toward the king first, then his laws, in filling 
The whole realm 
With new opinions. 

Divers, and dangerous ; which are heresies. 
And, not reform'd, may prove pernicious. 

Gard. Which reformation must be sudden too, 
My noble lords ; for those, that tame wild horses. 
Pace thein not in their hands, to make them gentle. 
But stop their mouths with stubborn bits, and spur them 
Till they obey the manage. 

Cran. [Standing r. c. all the rest sit."] My good 
lords, hitherto, in all the progress 
Both of my life and office, 1 have labour'd, 
And'with no little study, that my teaching. 
And the strong course of my authority. 
Might go one way, and safely ; and tne end 
Was ever to do well. 

*Pray Heaven, the king may never find a heart 
With less allegiance in*t I 
'Beseech your lordships. 
That, in this case of justice, my accusers. 
Be what they will, may stand forth face to face, 
And freely urge against me. 

Si{f. Nay, my lord. 
That cannot be ; you are a counsellor. 
And, by that virtue, no man dare accuse you. 

Gard. My lord, because we have business of more 
moment. 
We will be short with you. 'Tishis highness' plea- 
sure. 
And our consent, for better trial of you. 
From hence you be committed to the Tower ; ^ 

Where, being but a private man again, 
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ACT IV. 



SCENE I.— J Gothic Apartment in Kimhoiton-CatiU 

Enter r. Katharine, Dowager, aiekj attended If 
Cromwell, Patience, Agatha, and Cicilt, 
who lead her to her Chair, Ladies Uand r, qftki 
Chair. 

Crom, (c.) How does yoar §prace ? 

Kath, O, Cromwell, sick to death : 
My legs, like loaded branches, bow to the earth. 
Willing to leave their burden. — [Sit9 in a ehairc* 
Didst thou not tell me, Cromwell, as thou led*st me. 
That- the great child of honour, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Was dead? 

Crom. [l. of the Chair.} Yes, madam ; but I think 
your grace, 
Out of the pain you sufferM, gave no ear to*t. 

Kath. Pr'ylhee, good Cromwell, tell me how he died: 
If well, he stepped before me, happily. 
For my example. 

Crom. Well, the voice goes, madam : 
For after the stout Earl Northumberland 
Arrested hiiu at Ycrk, and brought him forward 
(As a man sorely tainte;d) to his answer, 
IFo fell sick suddenly, and ijitw so ill, 
He could not sit his mule. 

Kath. Alas, poor man ! 

Crtftn. At last, with easy roads, he came to Leices- 
ter; 
Lodged in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot. 
With all his convent, honourably received him ; 
To whom ho. gave these words—" O, father abbot. 
An old man broken with the storms of slate, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity !" 
So went to bod : whore oaiforlv his sio^•noss 
I'ursuejl liim still ; and, three nights after this, 
About the hour of eififht, (which he himself 
Foretold should be his last) full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and sonows, 
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AIL We are. 

Cran, Is there no other way of mercy, 
But I must needs to the Tower, my lords ? 

Gard. What other 
Would you expect ? You're strangely trouhlesome : 
Let some o' the guard be ready there. [jRi«ef . 

Enter the Keeper qf the Council Chamber, R. 

Cran, Forme? 
Must I go like a traitor thither ? 

Gard. Receive him, 
And see him safe i* the Tower. 

Cran, Stay, [To KEEPBR.]'<^good my lord, [To 
Gard.] 
I have a little yet to say. {Exit the Keeper. 

Look there, my lords : — 

IThey all rise, and look at the Ring, 
By virtue of that ring, I take my cause 
Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 
To a most noble judge, the king, my master. 

Gard. Is it the king*s ring ? 

Suf. 'Tis no counterfeit. 

Sur. 'Tis the right ring, by Heaven : I told ye all. 
When we first put this dangerous stone a rolling, 
'Twould fall upon ourselves. 

Nor. Do you think, my lords. 
The king will suffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex'd? 

Cham. *Tis now too certain : 
How much more is his life in value with him I 
Would I were fairly out on't ! [Noise R. 

Enter the King hastily R. frowning on them ; all rise 
when he takes his Seat, then they all sit. 

Gard. [Rises l.] Dread sovereign, how much are 
we bound to Heaven, 
In daily thuiks, that gave us such a prince ; 
Not only good and wise, but most religious : 
One that, in all obedience, miUiesthe church 
The chief ahn of his honour ; and to strengthen 
That holy duty, out of dear respect. 
His royal self in judgment comes to hear 
The cause betwixt her and this great offender. [Sits. 

King. You were ever good at sudden commendations, 
Bishop of Winchester. But know, I come not 

3 
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Now in his ashes honour :— -Peace be with him ! — 
Patience, be near me still. — Good Cromwell, 
Canse the musicians play me that sad note 
I named my knell, whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to. 

[Patience singt r.c. Cicely a£^«<f« the Qusbh'i 
vef/— Katharine fallt asleep, Cromwbll retira 
to a table l. c. fprites a letter, and then retumM 
to the Queen's chair. 

Angels, ever bright and fair, 
Ta!ke, O, take me to your care ; 
Speed to your blessed courts my flight. 
Clad in robes of virgin white ! 

Kath. \_Wakes.'] Spirits of peace, where are yet 
Are ye all gone i 
And leave me here in wretchedness behind ye t 

Crom. [l. of the chair."] Madam, wtf^re here. 

Kath. It is not you I call for : — 
Saw ye none enter since I slept ? 

Crom. None, madam. 

Kath. No ! saw you not, even now, a blessed troop 
Invite me to a banquet, whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun ? 
They promised me eternal happiness ; 
And brought me garlands, Cromwell, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear ; I shall 
Assuredly. 

Crom. lam most joyful, madam, such good dreams 
Possess your fancy. 

Enter GvihD FORD, l. 

Guil. An't like your grace — 

Kath. You are a saucy fellow ; 
Deserve we no more reverence ? 

Crom. You are to blame. 
Knowing she will not lose her wonted greatness. 
To use so rude behaviour : go to, kneel. 

Guil. I humbly do entreat your highness* pardon ; 
My haste made me unmannerly : there is staying 
A gentleman, sent from tlic king, to see you. 

Kath. Admit him entrance, Cromwell:— But this 
fellow 
Let me ne'er see again. 

lExit Guildford, attended by Crom well* 
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Re-enter CnoHyf^Li^f with Gapucius. 

If my sight fail not, 

You should be lord ambassador from the emperor. 

My royal nephew, and your name Capucius. 

Cap, (l. c.) Madam, the same, your servant. 

Kath. O, my lord, 
The times and titles now are altered stnuigely 
With me, since first you knew me. But, I pray you;,» 
What is your pleasure with me ? 

Cap. Noble lady. 
First, mine own service to your graee ; the next. 
The king's request, that I would visit yon : 
Who grieves much for your weakness, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendations. 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 

Kath, O, my good lord, that comfort comes too laic ; 
*Tis like a pardon after execution ; 
That gentle physic, given in time, had cured me ; 
But now I'm past all comforts here^ bat prayorS'— 
How does his highness ? 

Cap. Madam, in good health. 

Kath. So may he ever do ! and ever flourish. 
When I shall dwell with worms, and my poor name 
Banish'd the kingdom I— Patience, is that letter, 
I caused you to write, yet sent away? 

ICromweJsIj fetches the letter from the table. 

Pat. No, madam. 

Kath. Sir, I most humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king. 

Cap. Most willing, madam. 

Kath. In which I have commended to his goodness 
The model of our chaste loves, his young daughter ;— 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her ! — 
Beseeching him to give her virtuous breeding ; 
And a little 

To love her for her mother's sake, that loved him. 
Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor petition 
Is, that his noble grace would have some pity 
Upon my wretched women, that so long 
Have follow'd both my fortunes faithfully; 
The last is, for my men ;— they are the poorest. 
But poverty could never draw them flrom me :— - 
And, good my lord. 

By that you love the dearest in this world, 

B 2 
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As you with ChrUtlan peace to souls departed. 
Stand these poor people's friend, and urge the king 
To do me this last right. 

Cap, By Heaven, I will. 

Kaih, 1 thank you, honest lord.— Remember me 
In all humility unto his highness ; 
Ssy, his loi^ trouhle now is passing 
Out of this world : tell him in death I bless'd him. 
For io I will. Mine eyes grow dim. Farewell, 
My lord. 

[Gapucius kneeli-^hiMseg her hand, and extt, &• 
When 1 am dead, 

[Crom. and Ladies raise Aer, and lead her R. 
Let me be used with honour : strew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave 1 
Although unqueen'd, inter me like a aueen, 
And pay respect to that which 1 have been. 

[Here ker voice fails, she sinks inio the amu qf kn 
Attendants^ who heaf her qff n,^Bxemnt, 
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ACT V. 

SCENE 1.— ii Gallery in the Palace. 

Enter the King and Suffolk, r. 

King, (c.) Charles, I will play no more to-night ; 
My mind's not on*t, you are too hard for me. 

8vf, (c.) Sir, I never did win of you before. 

King. But little, Charles ; 
Nor shall not, when my fancy's on my play. 

Enter Lovel, l. 
Now, Lovel, from the (\ueen^ what is the news ? 
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Lov, I could not personally deliyer to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
I sent your message, who return d her thanks 
In the greatest humbleness, and desired your highness 
Most heartily to pray for her. 

King, What say*st thou ? ha ! 
To pray for her ! what, is she crying out? 

Lov. 80 said her woman. 

King. Alas, good lady! 

Suf. Heaven safely quit her of her burden, and 
With gentle travail, to the gladding of 
Your highness with an heir ! 

Kina. 'Tis midnight, Charles I 
'Pr'ythee to bed ; and in thy prayers remember 
The estate of my poor queen. Leave me alone ; 
For I must think of that, which company 
Would not be friendly to. 

Suf. I wish your highness 
A quiet night ; and my good mistress will 
Remember in my prayers. 

King. Charles, good night. [Exit Suffolk, l. 

Lov. Sir, I have brought my lord the archbishop, 
As you commanded me. 

King. Ha! Canterbury? 

Lov. Ay, my good lord. 

King. 'Tis true : Where is he, Lovel ? 

Lov. He attends your highness* pleasure. 

King. Bring him to us. \_Exit Loyel, r. 

Re-enter Lovil and Archbishop Cranmer. 

King. Avoid the gallery.— 

[LovEL seeming to wtay. 
Ha !~I have said.— Begone. 
What! 

Cran. (r.) I am fearful r—Wherefore frowns he 
thus? 
'Tis his aspect of terror. All's not well. 

King, (l.) How now, my lord? You do desire to 
know 
Wherefore 1 sent for you ? 

Cran. It is my duty, [KneeU. 

To attend your highness* pleasure. 

King. 'Pray you arise, [He rises. 

My good and gracious lord of Canterbury. 
Conic, you and I must have some talk together : 
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REMARKS. 



This is the grandest of the Roman tragedy of Shakspeare. It 
oceopies a considerable portion of time ; beginning with the festival 
of Laperci, which was held in honour of Cassar, and en ling with 
the battle of Phllippi. It includes the formation of the conspiracy, 
the death of the dictator, the sanguinary proscription of the triom- 
virate, the flight of Brutus and Gassius, and their fall. For the 
conduct and acaon of this drama, Shakspeare is indebted to Plutarch, 
and also for some portion of the dialogue : but no praise can be too 
high for the poet's art in the concentration of the events supplied by 
history ; or for his genius, in producing some of the most perfect 
specimens of eloquence that are to be found in any language. 

The subject had before employed the pen of William Alezandery 
Earl of Sterline, a heavy Scotch writer of monarchic tragedies; 
but whose mode of treating it is so insufferably cold and proiuc, and 
whose style, abounding in Scotticisms, is so incorrect and pedantic, 
that be deserves not the honour which Malone would give him, of 
haivng furnished Shalupeare with lunts for the |H%sent drama, siind, 
also, for a celebrated passage in The Tempest, Act 3, from his play 
of Darius : which we doubt if Shakspeare ever had the curiosity to 
inqniie after, much less the patience to read. A Latin play, on the 
same subject, had been written by Dr. Richard Redes, a celebrated 
tragic poet of his day, as early as the year 1582. It was reserved for 
Shakspeare to exhibit the patriots and heroes of imperial Rome 
acting and speaking in a manner worthy of themselves — ^for such is the 
exact propriety preserved throughout this drama, that it would be 
impossible to transfer an oration from one speaker to another, with- 
out being guilty of as glaring an anachronism as ever made glad 
the heart of an editor, who is more alive to the faults than to the 
beauties of his author. 

Some exception has been taken to the catastrophe; which, it seems, 
should have been the death of Caesar, rather than the defeat of the 
conspirators. But, would the former have compensated for the 
noble speeches of Bmtns and Mark Antony flrom the Fomm (with 
what contempt do we cast back the sneer of Stevens, at the " art^ 
cial jingle of short sentences," which is but a servile echo of War- 
burton) t or for the contention and reconciliation of Bmtns and 
Cassius, which is without its parallel for reasoning and eloquence. And 
though, after the third act, the two latter are the only great personages 
that are left upon the scene, the interest they excite is nndimi* 
nished to the close ; nor would any catastrophe have been more truly 
affecting than the farewell and death of the last and noblest of the 
Romans. 

In this tragedy, three <tf the most celebrated characters of antiquity 
are presented to our view with wonderful force and precision— Bmtns, 
Cassius, and Mark Antony. To them Shakspeare has sacrificed tt« 
conqueror of the world ; in whom we behold little else bat the self- 
confident voluptuary, for whom the daggers of the conspirators wovid 
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a death. Wa eaa hardly wlnilt that Shaliip— 

hto woatad regard to hiatorieal trvth, la th«a aiaklM* 
character, aad aJiihUiaf bin 1b an mImIv 

■» 

«* A at of vapoaw ctewdi Ihii dtpi npit y» 

IIm he fa marvelloaaly diatarbed M the lean and haiigry iMfch ff 
Oaidas, and eaclaims, with ladicroas app reheari o n 

•« Woold he were fhiter P' 

iBd Oacea rapfccents him as lapentitiou frown of lat*— 

** Qaite from the main ofilnioa lie held ooee V 

* Of faoiMf, of drcanu, aad ceremonlce," Ae. dbe. i 

The Avowing imeace, however, almoit redeems the preraillBg liii* 
heeUiiy of his eharaeter z^ 

" Cowaids die many timet hefiore tlieir deatha ; 
The valiant never tatte of death hot onee. 
Of all tlie wonders that I yet luve liearri. 
It seems to me most strange tliat rarn shonld fear« 
Seeing that detf h. a neeessary end, 
Will come when It will come." 

The tery, genenms-hearted Cassias^ impatient of -irTrniHrHw si 
coalrol ; the open, nnsaspeeting Antony, whose natmi •inqnenp 
aoMtenactr and overwhelms the stadlec oratory of BmiM» nwriff 
ample jutiee at the hands of Shalcspeiire. How majestic la the M* 
lowing image of Caesar's bonndless ambition :— 

" Why, man, be dolh bestride the narrow world 
Like a Golosans ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep aboat 
To find ourselves disbonoarable graves.'* 

Tlie speech where Cassius describes the perils of Caesar in Tibci^ 
angry flood, and the effects of a fever on Itis shivering frame, 
when^ 

" His -coward lips did from their colonr fly ; 

And tbat same eye, whose bend doth awe the world. 

Did lope its lustre," 

is worthy of all commendation : and those who would feel the effect 
of pure eloquence detailing simple facts, aod illustrating them by 
images at once familiar and pathetic, most read Mark Antony^ 
funeral oration oyer the dead body of Ctesar. It was hardly uossl- 
hie, ciowded as this play is with capital characters, that Poflla 
coald be made to occupy the distinguished station tbat history daiins 
for her, as — 

** A woman that Lord Brutus took to i^ife ; 
A woman well reputed— Cato's daughter :" 

but, whenever tM does appear, it is with the dignity of the Roman 
matron ; and her remonstrance to Rrntus, to entrust her with the 
secrvt that labours in his bosom, is urged with all the warn;i(fa of 
affection and the eloquence of virtue. 

If, among tlie illustrious men that history has handed down to ns, 
there he one of more transcendant asoellence, it is Brutifs-^a name 
that casta a glory ovor the records of far-distant ages, and that sha(l 
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coBtinae to sbtne, viith nndimioished radiance, to the latest potterity. 
Brutus wu no letb the angel of Shakspeare than of Caesar ; fur the 
poet has left no points in his character untouched.— His gentlen«» 
and candour alternately shine forth, and relieve the sterner Tir> 
tues; nor does his philosophy, like Cato's, elevate him above 
humanity. The remark of Dr. Johnson, that this tragedy is some* 
Mrhat cold and unalfecting, compared with some others of Shak- 
speare's plays, is tme ; — Lear, Hamlet, and Othello are holy ground : 
but how insensible must that heart be that is not deeply moved at 
Brntus's announcement of Portia's death, at his resolution to die ra> 
ther than be led captive through the streets of Rome, and at the 
everlasting farewell between the reconciled friends. That nothing 
might be wanting to complete the glory of his character, Maik 
Antony is made to bear the following eloquent testimony to his vir> 
toes : — 

" This was the noblest Roman of them all : 
All the conspirators, save only he. 
Did that they did in envy. of great Caesar; 
He, only, in a general honest thought. 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So miz'd in him, that nature might stand up. 
And say to all the world, ' TMs was a man /" 

The chronology of Mr. Malone has fixed the date of this tragedy 
to the year 1607. It was revived in 1063 by the company formerly 
belonging to the i{«cf Bull, but at that time acting at the new theatre 
in Drury Lane, under the management of Thomas Killigrew; wlio 
obtamed a patent from King Charles IL, la order to create them the 
king a servants, Cassios was played by Major Mohon, Brutus by 
Mr. Hart, and Mark Antony by Mr. Kynaston. The Merchant of 
Venice, &.ing Henry tV. Part I., Othello, and Julius Ciesar, were 
classed among the principal oki, stock-plays. . Oat of a list of pfteen 
dramas given by Downes, seven are by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
three by Ben Jouson, and three, only, by Shakspeare. 

The genius that gave life and energy to this noble tragedy cannot 
but live in the remembrance of those who have beheld the late Mr. 
Kemble, in Brutus. To recall' the beauties of that grand perform- 
ance mu»t be gratifying to every lover of the histrionic art; while 
any attempt to convey a notion of them to those who have never 
witnessed it, would be flat and unprofiuble. We may tell the 
youthful amateur that, to the highest conception he can possibly 
form of acting, from his own experience, Kemble's Brutus is Olympus 
to a molehill. 

Mr. Young has of late exchanged Cassias for Brnlas; which is not 
(as Bishop Juxon said to King Charles oia the scaffold) " a good ex- 
change," but a bad exchange; for lus Cassius was fine, while his 
Brutus is mediocre. Mark Antony is beaniifnily acted by Mr. 
Charles Kemble.— This was a part in whicli the unfortauate Conway 
more particalarly excelled. 

(j3* D G. 
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JULIUS CJESAR. 



ACT I. 

SCENE l.-^Rome. — A Street, — A great Tumult without. 
Enter Casca avtd Tbkbonius, tt, meeting Plebeians fiom l. 

Cas. (c.) Hence; home, you idle creatures, get you 
home! 
Is this a holiday ? What ! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk, 
Upon a labouring day, without the sign 
Of your profession ?— Speak, what trtule art thou ? 

First Pie, Why, sir, a carpenter. 

Tre» (r.) Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule ? 
You, sir ; what trade are you ? 

Second Pie. (r. c.) Truly, sir, in respectof a fine work- 
man, I am but, as you would say, a cobbler. 

Tre. But what trade art thou 1 Answer me directly. 

Second. Pie, A trade, sir, that, I hope, I may use with a 
safe conscience; which is, indeed, sir, a mender of bad 
soals. 

Cas. (c.) What trade, thou knave ? thou naughty knave, 
what trade ? 

Second. Pie. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with 
me : yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend you. 

Cas, What mean'st by that ? Mend me, diou saucy fel- 
low? 

Second. Pie. Why, sir, cobble you. 

Tre, Thou art a cobbler, art thou ? 

Second. Pie, Truly, sir, all that I live by is the awl : I 
meddle with no trade — ^man*s matters, nor woman's matters 
but with awl. I am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to old shoes ; 
when they are in great danger, I re-cover them. As proper 
men as ever trod upon neats-leather have gone upon my 
^andy-work. 

Tre. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day ? 
Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 
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S§amd PU. Truly, sir, to wetr oat their aboea, to flt 
mjMlf ioto move, work. Bot, indeed, lir, we make hsiif 
to iM Catar, «q4tD nieice in hit triniBph. 

Cm. (L.C.) WlMiwinrajoioet wluiteoiKiiiMtbriiyli 
bomel 
WlMttribvtiriet follow him to Rome, - 
To giaoe in capCife bonds his chariot wheeb 1 
Yon blooks, you stones, yo« wone than sfiniirloBi thnfi! 
O, yott hard hearts, yon cruel men of Rome, 
Knew yott not P6mpey 1 Many a time and oft 
Hm yon cKinb'd np to walls and hattjements, 
T» towers and windlowi» yea, to ehimney-tofK, 
Your infuits in yonr arms, and there have sat 
The five-hmg day, with patient ezpeetatioii. 
To see neat Pompey pus the streets of Roaii ; 
And, when yon saw his chariot hot sppear. 
Hate yon not made a nniveiaal shouU 
That Tyber trtmUed nndemeath his hanks* / 

To hear the replication of yoor sounds, 
Mede in Us concave shores t 
And do yon now cnU oot a hoHdaj / 
Aod do yon now strew flowers in his wav. 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's buxid ? 
Be gone; 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees. 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

7V«. (c.) Go, go good countrymen ; and, for this fiudt. 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort ; 
Draw them to l^oer banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. 

[Exeunt Plebeians, a. 

Cos. See, whe'r their basest metal be not moved ; 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 
Go you down that way towards the capitol ; 
This way will I. — Disrobe the images. 
If you do find them deck'd with Csesar's trophies. 

Tre. (r.) May we do so ! 
You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 

Gw. (l.) It is no matter : 
These growing feathers pluck'd from Ctesar's wing. 
Will make him fly an ordinary piteh ; 
Who, else, would soar above the view of men. 
And keep us all in servile fearfiilnes. 

Exeunt Casca, t* Trebonttcc, n. 
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SCENE XL— Eom«.--i4 Ptiblie Plaee,^ Music, — The 
Soothsayer discovered at an Altar, 

Enter in Procession, Standards of S. P, Q, R. — Priests, 
Senators, Dzcius, Mbtellus, Cinna, Popilius, Lenas, 
Cassius, Trebonivs, Casca, Clitus, Sbrvius, Strato 

PiNDARUS, TlTINlUS, FlAVIUS, BrUTUS, LuCIUS, VaR- 

RO, Virgins, Calphvrnia, Matrons, 

[Great Shouts,^ 

Enter Lictors, Lepidus, Julius Cjesar, Antony, Stan^ 
dards, a Star, Golden Eagla, Silver Eagles, and Guardi. 
Brutus, Cassius, and Trebonius stand r. 

C(ts. (c.) Calphurnia — 

Ant, Peace, ho ! CsBsar speaks. [Music ceases* 

C*es, Calphurnia — \ 

Cal, Here, my lord..' 

Cas, Stand you direcUy in Antonius' way. 
When he doth run his course. — Antonius ! 

Ant, (l. c.) CflBsar, my lord. 

C(Bs, Forget not, in sp^, Antonius, 
To touch C^phumia ; n>r, our elders say. 
The barren, touched in this holy chase. 
Shake off their sterile curse. 

Ant, I shall remember : 
When Cssar says, Do this, it is performed. 

Coes. Set on ; and leave no ceremony out. [Musics 

Sooth, (l. u. b.) CiBsar ! 

C(Es. Ha! Who calls? 

Ant. (l. c.) Bid every noise bestill : — Peace yet again. 

[music stops. 

C<Es. Who is it in the press, that calls on me? 
I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music. 
Cry, " Caesar :" Speak ; Cssar is turn'd to hear. 

Sooth, Beware the ides of March. 

Cits, What man is that 1 

Bru, (r.) a soothsayer bids you beware the ides of 
March. 

CiBs. Set him before me ; let me see his face. 

Cos, Fellow, come from the throng : look upon Caesar. 
[Lictors, Guards, S^e, make xoayjor the Soothsayer. 

Cas, What say'st thou to me now ? Speak once again. 

Sooth, (L.)Beware the ides of March. 

Cas, He is a dreamer ; let us leave him ; — pass. 

."Mustc. — Exeunt r. v. e. all but Brutw (hid Cassius. 
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Co,, (r.) Will lOD ep <ee the tmler of the c*ui 

flr«. (c.) Sot I. 

Cai. I piBj yaa, do. 

Bra, I am not gamuome ; I do lack some part 
Of tbat quick Ipirit lllat ii in Anlany. 
Let me DDt hiiulBr, Ca»ius foui diiurea : 
I'll leave ^du. 

Cos. Bmiiis, I do observe you now of Ib1« ; 
1 have DOt fiom your eyes tbat geDtleoeEa, 
And show af love, as 1 nas won't to have : 
Ydu b«ar too ttubborn and too stiurge a hand 
Uver your frieod thai loves you. 

Bru, CauLus, 
fie Dot deceived : If I have vell'd my look, 
I turn the iTouble of my caunteoBuce 
Merely upon myaelf. Vei'd I am, 
or lale, wrlb pssaions of same 



Which give some soil, perhaw, to my behsviDurs ; 



Conceplioni only proper to myself, 

re my good friend; be grieved ;- 
Among which number. Ciiuius, be you one ; — 
Nor construe anv liirther my neglect. 
Than that poot Brui 



Forgets the shows of lo 
Chi. Then, Brutua, 






Brii. No, CasBim ; for the eye sees not itself, 
But by reflection, by some other thingi. 

Cai. Tisjuil: 
And it is very macb lamented, Bmtus, 
That you have no such mirrois, as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye. 
'Ilial you might see your shadow. I have heard. 
Where maoy of the best respect io Rome— 
T^cept immortal Ctesar — speaking of Brutufl, 
And groaning undernaalh this age's yoke. 
Have wisli'd thai noble Brutus had hii eyeL 

Bni. Into what dangers would you lead me, Caiaiot, 
That you would have me seek into.mysalf 
For that which is not in me T 

Coj. (n.c.) Therefore, good Brutus. Ke prepared to 

And, unce jou know you cannot see yourself 
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So well as by reflection, I, your glass. 

Will modestly discover to yourself 

That of yourself Mrhich you yet know not of. 

And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus : 

Were I a common laugher, or did use 

To stale with ordinary oaths my love 

To every new protester : if you know 

That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard. 

And, after, scandal them : or if you know 

That I profess myself in banquetmg 

To all the rout, then hold me dan^rous. [A nheut, 

Bru, What means this shoutmg X — I do fear the peo- 
ple 
Choose Caesar for their king. 

Cas. Ay, do you fear it ? 
Then must I think, you would not have it so. 

Bru, I would not, . Cassius ; vet I love him well : — 
But, wherefore do you hold me- here so long? 
What is it that you would impart to me 1 
If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honour in one eye, and death i' the other. 
And I will look on both indifierently : 
For let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 

Cas, I know that virtue to be in you Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward Ceivour. 
Well honour is the subject of my story. — 
I cannot tell, what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thiog tis I myself. 
I was born free as Ca^ar j so were you : 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as ^^1 as he : 
For once, upon a raw and gusty da^, 
The troubled IV^ber chafling with his shores, 
Cabsar said to me; " Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this, angry flood. 
And swim to yonder point ?''-~^Upon the word, 
Accoutred as i was, I plunged in. 
And bade him follow f so, indeed, he did. 
The torrent roar'd ; and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside. 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
Cut ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Caesar cried, " Hdp me, Cassus, or I sink." 
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I— « .£iitu» o«r gtmX inoMter, 

Did firomtiM iltMs of Tnij, npni Us aboulder. 

The old Andkim batr, n, from tiw ww of Tvber. 

DidltlMtiiwlCMMr: AndtinsMii ^ ' 

It ■ow beeooe a god ; uid Cumw k 

A wratehed crMlme, and matt bmd hit bodjp^ 

If Cmmx caraleMly bat nod am ham. 

Ho had a fetor waoa he waa in Spaitt, 

And when the fit waa on him, I aid nuurk 

Hoir he did shake : 'tie tno» tUb god did AOtm i 

H» eoward lipt did from their c^lmur flf ; 

And that lamo eye, whoio bond doth avpo the worlds 

Did looe hia faietie : I did'bear him groan : 

At, and that tongoe of hia, that bade the l*«i*nia 

luriL him, and write hio i^ieochea in their books, 

Alaa, it eried, " Oivo me oonw dthik, TltininB,^ | 

Aa a tick giri. Ye goda, it doth amaie me, 

A man of each a fenle toBipor ohoald 

So set the atart of the mijeoticworid. 

And hear the plam akme. r^ tknA, 

Bru* Another geneial thoat ! 
I do believe, that theae a| i p l an oo o are 
For some new honours that are heap'd on Caesar. 

Cat. (r.) Why, man, he doth bestride the omoir 
world, 
Like a CoUossns ; and we, petty men. 
Walk uDder his huge legs, and peep about. 
To find ourselves dishonourable grayes. 
Men at some time are masters of their fates : 
llie fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stan. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus, and Cssar : What should be in that Ctesar f 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours f 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them, it both become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ^ conjure with 'em, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. [A glufut. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once. 
Upon what meat doth this our Cssar feed. 
That he his grown so great 1 Age, thou art shamed : 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
ut it was famed with more than with one man ! 
When could they say, till now, that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walks encompass'd but one man ? 
O ', you and I have heard our fathers say, 
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There was a Brutus once, thait would have brook 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome; 
As easily as a king. 

Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have some aim : 
How I have thought of this, and of these times, 
I shall recount hereafter ; for this present, 
I would not — so with love I might entreat you-* 
Be any further moved, ^hat you have said, 
I will consider ; what you have to say, 
I will with patience hear ; and find a time 
Both meat to hear and answer such high things. 

Three Shoute, l. 
The games are done, and CaBsar is returning. 

Cas. (r. c.) As they pass by, pluck Casca by the 
sleeve ; 
And he will, after his sour fashion, tell vou 
What hath proceeded, worthy note, to-day. 

Bru, (l.) Lwill do so : — But, look you, Cassius, 
The angry spot doth elow on CsMar's brow. 
And all the rest look Tike a chidden train. 

Cas. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 

Both Cross to r.— Mime. 

Enter Standards of ' S. P. Q. R. — Lietors — Lepzdus, 
Antony, Cjesar — Standards, a Star — Golden Eagles-— 
Hlver Eagles — Guards — Senators — Trebonius, Casca — 
CiNNA, PopiLius — Decius and Metellu8,r. u. e. 

Cas. (c.^ Antonius — 

Ant. (c) Cffisar. 

C^u, Let me have men about me that are fiat ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights : 
Yond' Cassius has a lean and hungry look : 
He thinks too much, such men aie dangerous. 

Ant. Fear him not, Caesar ; he's not dangerous 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 

C<es. 'Would he were fatter : — But I fear him not : 
Yet, if my name, was liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays. 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort, 
As if he mock'd himself, and scorn'd his spirit 
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'Itltt could be moved U> aatile al any lliing 

Sufh men at he be never at heart's ease. 

While! Ibey behold a greiXer than tbamselves ; 

And Iheratore are lEiev very dHDgeraus. 

1 ntbet lell thee «bat ia tt> be feat'd. 

Than whal I fear ; for a!»ayi I am Cssar. 

Come on mj light hand, for ibis ear is deaf. 

And tell me tmly wbil thau thinlt'sl of hiiii. 
[Mtuic—EieunI l. all bat Briilm, Catca, and Cauiii- 
Co). (c.) You poll'd me bf tlieclaak : Would yau^eak 
Bru. (i,. r..) Ay, Caica ; lell as what hath chaaeed lo- 

Tfaat Cfuar looks so lad. 

>k Caica what hath chanced. 

Cbi. Why, Iheie was a crown oilered him ; and beingof- 
fer'd him, ho put it by with the back of bis band, (bus 
and then the people fell a shouting. 

Bm. What was the Kcotid noise for 7 

Cbi. Why, for that too. 

Cos. They shouted thrice : What was the last cry for 1 

Cai. Why, for that too. 

Bru. Was the crona offered him thrice ! 

Csi. Ay, marry, wai't ; and he put it by thrice, eieiy 
time gentler Ihau the olhei ; and at every put by, miae 
honest neiehboura shouted. 

Cos. Who oflered him the crow ? 

Ca.. Why. Aolony. 

Bru, Tell u> the manner of it, gentle Casca, 

Cbi. 1 can as well bo hang'd as tell the manner of it ; it 
wa> mere foolery ; 1 did not mark it. — I san Mark Antony 
olier him a crown ; and, as 1 lold you, he nut it bv once ; 
but, foratl that, tomy thiukipg, hewould lain have' had ii. 
Then he oflered it to him again ; then he put it by again ; 
but to my thinking, he was very loth to lay his lingBra off it. 
And then he offered it the third time ; he put it the third 
time by : and still, as he refused it, the labblemenl hooted, 
and clapped their chopped liands. and threwuptheirswealy 
nightcaps, and atlered sucli a deal of stinking breath be- 
cause Cssar refused the crown, that it had almost choaked 
Ciesai : for he swooned, and fell dawn at it : And, fbrmine 
own part, I durst not laugh . for fear of opening my lips, 
■nd receiving the bad air. [Goet n. 
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Cat, (r. c.) But soft, I pray yout What! Did CflBsar 
swoon? 

Ccuca, (r.) He fell down in tbe maiket-place, and 
foam'd at mouth and was speechless. 

Bru, (l. c.) 'Tis very like : he hath the falling sickness. 

Cos, No. CiBsar hath it not ; but you, and I, 
And honest Casca, we've the falling sickness. 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that; but I am 
sure Ciesar fell down : — ^If the tag-rag people did not clap 
him, and hbs him, according as he pleased and displeased 
them, as they used to do the players in the theatre, I am no 
true man. 

Bru, What said he, when he came unto himself? 

Casea. [Crosses to Brutus,"] Many, before he fell down, 
when he pieceived the common herd was glad he refused 
the crown, he plucked me ope his doublet, and ofiered them 
his throat to cut — An I had been a man of any occupation 
if I would not have taken him at a word, I would I might go 
to hell among the rogues : — and so he fell. When he came 
to himself again, he said, if he had done, or said any thing 
amiss, he desired their worships to think it was his infirmity. 
Three or four wenches, where I stood, cried, " Alas, good 
soul !" — and forgave him with all their hearts : But there's 
no heed to be tsQien of them ; if Cssar had stabbed their 
mothers, they would have done no less. 

Bru, And after that, he came thus sad away ? 

Casca, Ay. 

Cos. Did Cicero say any thing? 

Casca, Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cas, To whate^t? 

Casca. Nay, an I tell you that, I'll ne'er look you i' the 
face again : But those that understood him, smiled at one 
another, and shook their heads ; but for mine own part it 
was Greek to me. — Fare you well. There was more foolery 
yet, if I could remember it. [Gotn^ l. 

Cos. Will you sup with me to-night, Ca^a ? 

Casca, (i.,) No ; I am promised forth. 

Cas, Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 

Casca. Ay ; if I be alive, and your mind hold — ^andyour 
dinner worth the eating. 

Cas, Good ; I will expect you. 

Casca, Do so : — Farewell both. [£xi< Casea. l. 

Bru, (l. c.) What a blunt fellow is this grown to be ! 
He was quick mettle, when he went to scho<M. 

Cas, (c.) So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprixe, 

b3 
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[ACT,! 1 


Kowcvef lie puts on this tariy fonn. 




'l'hi> nidenesa is a uuce to hii good vi), 




Which givn men stomach Co dige» his words 




Wilh b.I<«> appetite. 




Bru. And w it ii.— For tim lime I will leave 


you. 


To-manov, if jou please to speali wilh tne, 




I wiJl come home to you ; ar, iFyDU»ill, 




CorM home to me. mud 1 »ill wait for you. 




Coi. (c.) ImlldDW. 




Bo.. (H. <;.) Till then, my nobld fnead, chew 


upon lht9 ; 


Bnitui had lathet be a villager. 




Than lo repute himself a son of Rome 




Undei these hard conditioni at this time 




U like lo lay upoa us.^Fare you well. 

Gu. (C.J Well. Bratns. thou art nohle; yet. 


fEBf, B. 


laee. 






From that it is disposed : TheieFore 'tis meet 
That Doble miods keep evec with thett likea : 






For who so firm, that caoaot be ^uced 1 




Cmar doth bear me batd : But he lovei Brutug 




If I were Uruioi now, and be weie CaHius, 




He ahould not humour me.~I "HI this niehl. 





Ai if they came from several citiiens, 

Wriliogs all tending lo the great opiuioii 

That Rome holds of his name ; wheiein obscuiely 

CiEsar-s amhitioD shall be glanced at : 

And, after this, let Ciesar seat him sure ; 

For wa will shake him, or worse days endure. [Eiil, n, 



SC£N£ I,— floM A StrtL—Thuadr: 



Cai. (r.) Who's there ? 
Cans, (l.) a Raman. 
Cos. (c.) Checb, by your t 
CoHw. (u.) Cassius, what 



IB knoivn Iho earth so full of fulls. — 
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Most like this dreadful night ; 

That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 

As doth the lion in the capitol : 

A man no mightier than thyself, or me, 

In personal action ; yet prodigious grown. 

And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 

Casea. 'Tis CsBsar that you mean ; is it not, Cassius ? 

Cas, Let it be who it is ; for Romans now 
Have thewes and limbs like to their ancestors ; 
But, woe the while ! our fathers' minds are d^. 
And we are eovem'd with our mothers' spirits : 
Our yoke ana sufierance show us womanish. 

Casca, Indeed, they «ay, the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Caesar as a king ; 
And he shall wear his crown by sea and land. 
In every place, save here in Italy. 

Cas. I know where I will wear this dagger then -, 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius : 
If I know this, know all the world besides. 
That part of tyranny, that I do bear, 
I can shake off at pleasure. 

Casca, So can 1 : 
So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

Ca«. And why should Caesar be a tyrant then 1 
Poor man ! I know he would not be a wolf. 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep : 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 
Those that with haste will make a mighty fire, 
3egin it with weak straws : What trash is Rome, 
What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Caesar ! But, O, grief, 
Where hast thou led me ! I, perhaps, speak this 
Before a willing bondman ; then, I know 
My answer must be made ; But 1 am arm'd. 
And dangers are to me indifilerent. 

Casca, You speak to Casca ; and to such a man 
That is no Beering tell-tale. Hold my hand : 
Be factious for redress of all these griefii ; 
And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes furthest. 

Cos, There's a bargain made. 
Now, ''know you, Casca, I have moved already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans, 
To undergo, with me, an enterprise 
Of honourable dangerous consequence *. 
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And I do know, by this, A^ ttufkirnm 

In Ftaipegr'B pofch : I Tkmtdtr mmd^JUgkfu^. 

For now, Uut foorial ni^^ 

Then is no itir, or walking in tiM vneits ; 

AiiJ ihm comolezion of tiio oloiiunt 

It ftnrowf d, like the woik we haie in Iwnd, 

Mort Uoodj, fiery, and moit UniUe. [Omag, i. 

Ceaeo. Sund dow awhile ; for hen oonaMi one it 
haite. 

Cu. Tu CSnna; I do know hfan by hie gnit ; 
Heiaafriend. 

£iit«r CnnfA, z.. 

GmoL, where haite yon lo f 
Cm. (l. c.) To find oat yon. Who's thai t .Mctelhi 

Cimbert 

Cat, No, it is pasca } one ineofMiate 
To oar attempts. Am I not stay'd for, Qannn 1 

dm. Vm glad on'W— rihmitf. 

What a iearSi] night is this ! 

Cm. Am I not stay'd fori Tell no. 

Gifi* X es, ■ 
You are. O, Cassias, if yoa could bat win 
The noble Brutus to our party 

Gas. Be you content: Good Cinna, take t'lis paper, 
And look you lay it in the prstor's chair. 
Where Brutus may but fina it : and throw this 
In at his window : set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus' statue : all this done, 
Kepair to Fompey's porch, where you shall find us. 
Is Decius, and Trebonius, there ? 

Cin, All, but Metellus Cimber ; and he's gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie, 
And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 

Cas. That done, repair to Fompey's theatre. 

[Exit Cinna, n. 
Come, Cassa you and I will, yet, ere day. 
See Brutus at his house : three parts of him 
Is ours already ; and the man entire. 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 

Casca. O, he sits high in all the people's hearts, 
And that, which would appear offence in us. 
His countenance, like richest alchemy. 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness. '^ 

Cas, Him, and his worth, and our great need of him,^ 
You have right well conceited. Let us go ; 



I 
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For it is after midnight ; and, ere day* 
We will awake him, and be sure of him 

[Thunder and Lightning. — Exeunt, l. 

SCENE U,—R<mie.~^Brutu8 Garden^ — Thufider ana 

Lightning, 

Enter BRtrrxTs, r. s. s. 

Bru, (c.) What, Lucius ! oh ! — 
I cannot by the progress of the stars. 
Give Giiess how near to day. — Lucius, I say ! — 
I womd it were my fault to sleep so soundjy. — 
When, Lucius, when ? Awake, I say ! What, Lucius ! 

Enter Lucius, r. s. s. 

Luc. Call'd you, my lord ? 

Bru, Get me a taper in my study, Lucius : 
When it is lighted, come and call me here: 

Luc, I will, my lord. [Exit Lucius, r. a. e. 

Bru, [Pauiing, c] It must be by his death : and for 
my part, [Lightning 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him. 
But for the ^neral. He would be crown'd * — 
How that might change his nature, there's the question. 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder , 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him ? — ^That ; — 
And then, I- grant we put a sting in him. 
That, at his will, he may do danger with. 
The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
B«morse from power : And, to speak truth of Caesar, 
I have not known when his afiections sway'd 
More than his reason. But' tis a common proof. 
That lowliness is young ambition's ladder. 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his faoe : 
But, when he once attains the upmost round. 
He then unto the ladder turns his back. 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend : So Caesar may : 
Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is. 
Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented. 
Would run to these, and these extremities 
And therefore think him as a seipent's egg. 
Which, hatch'd, would, as his kind grow mischievous, 
And kill him in the shcdi. 
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B i 't ni§ r Iavcivb, b* 

Imc, The taper bvinedi is jimr doeet, ur« 
SoftidUag the window lor a (bnt, 1 knad 
VmvKpet, thai aeal'd ap; and, I wm mue. 
It dUt not Ik then when 1 waMlp bed. 

Bru, Get JOB to bed again : itiinoCday. — 
Ii net to-OMNrrew, boj, the idee oCBIaicht 

Ime, I know not, air. 

Bru, Look in the calendil, and bring mm wond. 



The eihalatioiia^ whiaini in the air, 
Oiva BO mneh fight, that I BHgr raed by 

[(^pwaf tA« jNqMT, Mdt ir wp. «mI ff«Mb 
" Bratai, thoa aleep*it ; awake, and aee thjaelf. 
Shall Rome, &c. Speak, itrike, ledvoH ! 
Bratnt, thou sleep'it ; awake," -*-<- . * 

Soch ittttigationa nare been oAm dropped 
Where 1 hafo took them ap. ■ '< 

"Shall Rome, £re." Thm must I piece il out ;— 
Shall Rome itand nnder one man's awnf What! 

Rome! — 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was called a king. — 
" Speak, strike, redress \" — Am I entreated then 
To speak and strike ? O, Rome ! I make the promise, 
If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus. 

Re-enter Lucius, r. 

Luc, Sir, March is wasted fourteen days. 

Bru, 'Tis good. — IKnoeking toithout, l. 

Go to the gate ; somebody knocks. — [Exit Lueiue, u 
Since Cassius first 

Did whet me against Cssar, I've not slept. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion all the interim is 
like a phantasms, or a hideous dreami: 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are men in council ; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, sufifers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Re-enter Lucius, l. 

Luc, Sir, 'tis your brother Cassius at the door. 
Who doth desire to see you. 
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Bru, Is he alone 1 - 

Luc. No, sir, there are more with hiffa. 

Bru, Do you know them ? 

Luc, No, sir ; 
They have Uieir fiices buried in their cloaks. 
That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favour. 

Bru, Let them enter. — [£xtt Lucius, l. 

They are the faction. O conspiracy ! 
Sham'st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night. 
When evils are most free f O, then, by day. 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visa^ ? Seek none, con^iracy , 
Hide it in smiles and afiability : 
For, if thou path, thy native semblance on. 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide the from prevention. 

Enter, Cassivs, foUowed frj^TRSBOMUS, Decius, Casca. 
CiNNA, and Metzllus, toith their faces muffled in 
tkeir gowns, l. 

Cos, I think we are too bold upon your rest : 
Good morrow, Brutus : Do we trouble you 1 

Bru, (r.) I have been up this hour ; awake all night. — 
Know I these men that come along with you ? 

Cos. (r.) Yes,, every man of them ; and no man here 
But honours you : and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself. 
Which every noble jRoman bears of you. — 
This is Trebonius. (c.) [.They oU uncover their faca, 

Bru. (r. c.) He is welcome hither. 

Cas. -(c.) This, Decius. 

Bru, (c.) He is welcome too. 

Cas, Thb, Casca ; this, Cinna ; 
And this Metellus Cimber. 
Bru, (l. c.) They're all welcome. — 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your ^es and night 1 

Cas, Shall I entreat a word 1 [Retires up with Brutus* 

Dec, (r.) Here lies the east : doth not the day break here ? 

Casca, No. 
' Tre. O pardon, sir, it doth ; and yon grey lines. 
That fret the cbuds, are messengers of day. 

Casca, You shall confess that you are both deceived* 
Here, as I point my hand, the sun arises ; 
l^ich is a great way growing on the south. 
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Weighing the youthful teaion of ihe jear. 

Some tnn moaihi brace, up higher lowards the no 

He Grsl preKnU liis fire : aod the Eigh cut 

Stauds, a> the Capilol, directly here. 

[HriiCui and Cauiut e am ejiirm 
Bni. Give me your hundi all over, one bj one- 
Cot, Aod let UB avear our icEoluIioti. 
Bru. (c.) No, not an oath ; if not the foithi of m^ 

The lufietiQce of our souIb, Ihe time's abuie — 

If these be oiotiyeB weak, bieak off betioiea. 

And evety niaa hence to his idJe bed ; 

So, let high -sigh ted tyranny range an. 

Till each man drop by lotieiy. But if these, 

Ai I am sure they do, bear rira enough 

To luudle cowatds, and to steel with valour 

'I he meliiag spirils of womea ; then, couDlrjmen, 

What need we any npur, but our ovm cause, 

To prickjjB to ledifiBB 1 

Unto bad causen iwear 

Such ctealures aa mea doubt ; but do not ataio 

The eviiu virtue of our enterpriie. 

Not the iusuppreasise mettle of our spirila. 

Did need an oath ; when every drop of blood, 

That every Roman bears, and nobiy bean, 

li goilty of a several bastardy. 

If he do break the smallEil particle 

Of (my promise that hath uis'd from him. [GMtL. 
Cot. <B.i:.) ButwhatofCiceiol Shall we wnua 'U»1 

I think, he will ilaud very strong with ua. . ■ • 

Mil. Lat us not leave him out. ' -',' 

Cin. (a.) No, by no means. * .■ ■ " 

Tn. (r.) O, let us have him ; for hii silver faair* ' .- 

ii,-ii L ^ good opinioa. 

licet to commend our deeds. 
I. (^RttJirat L.] O, name him not i lei vs DM bnak- 

For he will never follow any thing ' 

Tlat o-her men begin. 

Cu. Then, leave him out. 

Catce, Indeed, he ii not fit 

Da. Shall no man else be touch'd but only .Cauu* 

Cas. Deciui, well urged ; — I tiiink, it is Dot meet; * 
Mark Anthony, so well beloved of Ctnar, 
Should ooUivs Craar ; We shall find of him 
A shrewd contiWer ; and, you know, his means, - ** 
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» 

If he improves them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all ; which to prevent. 
Let Anthony and Caesar fall together. 

Bru, (c.) Our course will seem too bloody, Caius / 
Cassius, i 

To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs ; 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards : 
Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand up against the s^t of Cssar ; 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 
Oh, that we then could come by Caesar's spirit. 
And not dismember Caesar ! But, alas, 
Caesar must bleed for it ! And, gentle friends, ~ 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfuUv ; 
Let's carve him as a dish fit for the gods. 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds : — ' ' '^ 

And for Mark Anthony, think not of him ; 
For he can do no more than Caesar's arm. 
When Caesar's head is off. 

Cos, Yet I do fear him : 
For, in the engrafted love he bears to Caesar — 

Cdsca, There is no fear in him ; let him not die ; 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 

[Clock ttrikei 
Bru, Peace ! count the clock. 
Cas, The clock hath stricken three. 
Tre, Tis time to part. 
Coj. But it is doubtful yet, 
Whe'r Caesar will come forth to-day; or no ; 
For he is superstitions grown of late. 
Quite from the main opiuion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams and ceremonies ; 
It may be, these apparent prodigies, 
The unaccustom'd terror of this night. 
And the persuasion of bis augurers. 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

Dec, (r.c,) Never fear that: If he be so resolved 
I can o'ersway him \ for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray'd with trees. 
Lions with toils, and men with Batterers : 
But. when I tell him, he hates flatterers. - 
He says, he does ; being then most flatter'd 
Let me work : 

For I can give hit humour the true bent ; 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. 
Cas. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 

c 
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Bm. ByteeiriitiilMmr: ItthtttiM 

Ctuem. (l.g.) Be Ikal UwittmMtt, sadftU 
Tr§, Caiw linrint doth bitr Cmmt knd, 
Wko ntad hiiii fir ^MloBg wen of FoogfMy : 
I ii«mder» nooe of m hate tiMNigltt ef lum. 

Am. Hkm, food Tieboaiei, jp> elesf by him : 
He loieo me well, esd I hate gnee haa — 

HHhIOO 



flind him but hidier, and Fll firiiioQ him. 
Cm. (l.) ThemonuBgciMeipoavi: Well loeve jea 



And, frienda, diqpne yowiibea: B«t» all. 
What JOB hafe laid, aadihow joenehee tni 
Bm, Good gentleaMn, look fiedi and aMnii^ . 
Let not oof kJui put out oar pmp oaei ; 
Bat bear it, aa oar Boman aehm dOb 
With witiied qpirita, and ianatl conatancy . 
jind BO flood-monew to JOB eveijr one. 

[£mmi« L. «tf M Brmnib mti^fUag ^^^^ J^tm ki 

Enttr FoBTiA, a. ei tkejf art UUng liani ^ Bn«TVB« 

Por. Brutos, my lord ! 

Bru. (r.) Portia, what mean you 1 Wherefore riie foa 
now? 
It is not for your health, thai to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 

Por, (c.) Nor for yours neither. You've ungentlj, 
Brutus, [Brutus goes to her. 

Stole from my bed : And yesternight, at supper. 
You suddenly arose, and walkM about. 
Musing, and sighing, with your arms across : 
And, when I ask'd you what the matter was. 
You stared upon me with ungentle looks. 
And, with an angry wafture of your hand. 
Gave sign for me to leave you : So I did ; 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem'd too much enkindled. Dear my lord. 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 

Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all. 

Por. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to corae by it. 

£ru. Why, so I do : — tiood JPortia, go to bed. 

Por, Is Brutus sick ? 
And will he steal out of his wholesome bed. 
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And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 

To add unto his sickness ? No, my Brutus ; 

You have some sick ofience within your mind. 

Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 

I ought to know of: And, upon my knees, IKrieeU, 

I charm you, by my once commended beauty. 

By all your vows of love, and that great vow 

Which did incorporate and make us one. 

That you unfold to me, yourself, your badf. 

Why you are heavy : and what men to-night 

Have had resort to you ; for here have been 

Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 

Even from dartcness. 

Bru, ^Raising her,'] Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

Por, I should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me Brutus, 
Is it excepted, I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you ? Am I yourself. 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation ;^ 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed. 
And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the suburbft 
Of your good pleasure ? If it be no more 
Portia is Brutus' harlot, not his wife. 

Bru, (c.) You are my true and honourable wife : 
As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. lEmbraces her, 

Por, If thi^ were true, then should I know this secret. 
I grant, I am a woman ; but, withall, 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife : 
I gi'ant, I am a woman ; but, withall, 
I a woman well reputed ; Cato's daughter. 
Think you, I am no stronger than my sex. 
Being so fathered and so husbanded f 
Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose them : 
I have made strong proof of my constancy. 
Giving myself a voluntary wound 
Here, in the thigh : Can I bear that with patience. 
And not my husband's secrets ? 

Bru, O, ye gods. 
Render me worthy of this noble wife !-^ 

IKnocking without, l. 
Hark, hark ! one knocks — 

Enter Lucius, l. 

Lucius, who is that knocks? 

c2 
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Vuc. Hen u ■ lick man that: woold speak with you, 
Bru. lAiide.] Ciius Ligarius, ihatTraboiiiui tpokeat.— 



iThe lecicts or my heart. 




S m.—Hi/me.—A« Aparti 



Cat, (c.) Nor heaven, nor einb, have beea al peat 

Hirice hath Calphuraia in her Bl«ep cried oul, 

" Help, ho \ 't'hey murder Cesst ! ' — Whoa wiUiin ! 



Fla. My lord ? 

Cm. Go bid Ihe priests do preseot sacrifice. 
And bring me their opioions of success. [Eifi Fiuvvis, u 

Cat. (c.) What meaa yoa, Csiarr Think you to walk 
forth I 
Yon ihall not lUr out of your house to-day.' 

Ca. Cxssr >hi]l fotlh : Tho Ibinga that Uueat«n'd me. 
Ne'er look'd but on my buk ; nhea ihey (hail lae 
The (tt» of Ccaar, ihey are vaniih'd. 

Col. Cciar, I never itood on cemnoiiiei 
Yet now they (n^t tne. There is one within, 
. Reconnli mut horrid viuons Been to-night : 
Fierce fiery narfioti fongbt upon ihe clouda. 
Which drizilcd bkxid upon the capital ,- 
The none of Utile hurtled in the air. 
And ghoiti £i ihnek, and gibber in th£ atreats. 
O, Coaar I theae thingi are beyond all uw. 
Ami I do fear them. 

C«i. (c) What can be avoided, 
Whoae end it purpos'd by the mighty goda 1 — 
Cowardi die many times before Ineir deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
or all the wonder that I yet have heard. 
It seenu to me most strange that nwa thoald bar ; 
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Seeing that death, a necessary end. 
Will come, when it will come. — 

Enter Fuivius, r. 

What say ^e augurers 1 

Fla. They would not have you to stir forth to-day : 
Plucking the entrails of an ororing forth. 
They could not find a heart within the beast. 

CiBs, Cr. c.) The gods do this in shame of cowardice. 
Cssar should be a beast without a heart, [Exit FlavtM, R. 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear : 
No ; Cssar shall go forth. 

Cal, (l. c.) Alas, my lord ! 
Your wisdom is consumeid in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day : Call it my fear. 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own : 
We'll send Mark Antony to the senate-house , 
And he shall say, you are not well to-day : 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

C(t8. Mark Antony shall say I am not well : 
And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 

Enter Decius, r. 

Here's Decius ; he shall go and tell them so. 

Dec, CaBsar, all hail ! Good morrow, worthy Cassar : 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 

Ctes. And you are come in very happy time, 
To bear my greeting to the senators. 
And tell them, that I will not come to-day : 
Cannot, is false ! and, that I dare not, falser ^ 
I will not come to-day : Tell them so, Decius. 

Cal, Say he is sick. 

C(B8» Shall Csesar send a lie ? 
Have I in conquest stretchM mine .arm so far. 
To be afeard to tell grey-beards the truth T 
Decius, go tell them, Csesar will qpt come. 

Dec, Most mighty Csesar, let me know some cause. 
Lest I be laugh'd at, when I tell them so. 

C(t8, (c.) The cause is in my will, I will not come » 
That is enough to satisfy the senate ; 
But, for your private satisfaction. 
Because I love you, I will let you know. 
Calphumia here, my wife, stays me at home. 
She dreamt to-night she saw my statue. 
Which like a fountain, with a hundred spouts. 
Did run pure blood ; and many lusty Romans 

c ^ 



id bKihe lb<ut hands : 



I 



Your italue Bpouling blood in many pipes. 
In which so many imiling Romans trilbed. 
Signifiet. thai from you great Rome ifaall nick 
Rsviiiia| blood -, and thai great men ihsll pma 
To you foi tincluies. stains, aind cogniiaace : 
'i'hii by Calphomia'a dream is cigniGed. 

Cci. And Ibii way have yoo. well eiipounded it. 

Dcf. 1 have, when you have heud what I can say ; 
And Inow it now : The senate have concluded 
To give, this day, a crown to oiighty CiBaar. 
If you shall send them word you will not come, 
I'heit mind* may chaoge. Besides, it weie a mock 
Apt to be rendered, Ibr some odb to say, 
" Break up the senate IJII another time. 
When Cieaar's wife shall meet with belles dreams. 
If ("asar hide himself, shall they ont whisper. 
" Lo, Ccsai IB afraid •■" 
PardoD me, Cesar ; for my dear, deu love 
To your proceeding, bids me tell you diis ; 
And reason to my love is liable. 

Cci. How fbolish do your fears seem now, Calphumia!— 
I am ashamed that 1 did yield to them — 
And look, where other friends are come lo fetch me. 

[£ittCiilDAuTiiia,.u 
Entsr Casc* and Bhutds, b, 

Cowo. Good morrow, Chiu. 

C«. Welcome, PuMhis Casta.— 
What, Brutus, are you stiir'd so early tool 
I Ihaok you for your pains and courtesy ■ — 
Ettttr AcTONY, t. 
my, that revels long o'aights. 



^nl. So to most noble Caen'. 
Cci. Bid them pi 



Erllrr CiMHA, MlTELLVI, oiul TacwiNius, ft. 

Wow, Cinnai— Now.MeiaShttv— \N'o«.,'\i«ii«oa.N 
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I have an Iioui 's talk in store for you : 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 

Tre, CsBsar, I will : — [Aside] And so near will I be. 
That your best friends shall wish I had been further. 

Cos, (l.) Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with 
me ; 
And we, like friends, will st^ightway go together. 

[Exeimt. all imt Brutus, i.. 

Bru, (c.) That every like is not the same, O Cssar, 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon ! [Exit l. 



ACT III. 



SCENE I. — Rome, — A Street near the Capitol. 

Enter the Soothsayer, r. reading a ScrolL 

Sooth. *' Caesar, beware of Brutus ; take heed of Cassius; 
come not near Casca ; have an eye to Cinna; trust not 
Trebonius ; mark well Metellus Cimber } Decius loves thee 
not ; thou hast wronged Caius L^rius. There is but one 
mind in all these men, and it is bent against Caesar. If 
thou be'st not immortal, look about thee \" 
If thou read this, O Caesar, thou may'st live ; 
If not, the fates with traitors do contrive. 

[He retires a little, l. 

Enter Lucius and Portia, r. 

Por. (n. c.) I pr y thee boy, run to the senate-house ; 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone : 
Why dost thou stay ? 

Luc, (r. c.) To know my errand, madam. 

Por. I would have had thee there, and here again. 
Ere I can tell thee what thou should'st do there. — 
O constancy, be strong upon my side ! 
Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and tongue ! — 
Art thou here yet ? 

Luc. (c.) Madam, what should I do 
Run to the capitol, and nothing else ? 

Por. Yes j bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well ; 
For he went sickly forth : And take good note 
What Caesar doth, what suitors press to him.-r- 
Hark, boy ! what noise is that? 

Luc. 1 hear none, madam. 
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Par. Pr'yt1ie«, lisMn well: 
I beaid a buMlin^ rumoui like > (nj. 



ring» il from the a 




P»r. [i«i"g Ik* Sn^iV"-] Come hither fellow 
Which wiybaiitlhou b«n1 

.SmiA. At iDine own hoaH, good I«dy. 

Pot . ]i Ce«r jet gone (o the oaptiol f 

SnolA. Msdun. cot yet i 1 go [a take raj Btaod, 
To u> him piu on Id the clpitol. 

Pot. Thou hail wmw nil W CBsftr. haM ibon notf 

Saeik. That I have, lady : if it will please C^nr 
To be u good to Craxt, u to heu- me, 
) th*n beieech him to befr 

Pw. (e.) Why, know'rt 
tow'rdi him 1 

Saath. None that I know will be, m 
chance. 

Pnr- I most go in, — Ah me, how w . ^ 

Thebeanofwomuitii) [Lucius ilandi/urA.] O, BmlB, 

The heaven speed Ihae in thine eoterarise '■ — 
Sure, the boy heard me. — Urutui hsth a suit 
That Cesu will not graat— (J, 1 grow faint! — 
Run, Lucius, and commend me id my lord ; 
Say, 1 VB nwny '- come la me again, 
Anl bno; me woid vhtt he doth uy to thee. 

[Etii Luuiui, L, Foriia, a. 

SCENE II.— R™..- 



C«J>1H, [Sialid o.j Ahiohv, LETinua, Brutus, Cassius, 
C^acA, Dioiut, Mctsllus, Thk.onivb, Cimhi.Seh- 
Tons, and olftari, dacoeerid, R. uiu/ l, 

Enln-lAeSnorHMvER, i.. 
SooiK. (c.) Hail, Ca»ai! 
C«. The ides of March are come. 
Smth. Ay. Csci3.r ; but not gone. — Hail 1 Head this 

Dee. Trebonim doth detire you to o'er-ie&il, 
4l your beat leimra, Ihi* hii bumble niil- 

SoBih. O, C«nr. lead miBe flnt ; .for mioe'i ■ luU 
Hut (DOcheaCaMt neuer: R«adit, gttixCtau. 
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C(Bs, What touches us ourself, shall be last served. 

Sooth. Delay not, Caesar ; read it instantly. 

C(t8, What, is the fellow mad ? 

Dec, Sifrah, give place. [Exit Soothsayer, n. 

Enter Popilius Lenas, r. 

Pop. I wish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 
" Cos, What enterprise, Popilius ? 

Pop. Fare you well. [Advancing to Ca^ar. 

Bnt, (l.) What said Popilius Lenas ? 

Cos. He wish'd to-day our enterprise might thrive. 
I fear our purpose is discover'd. 

Bru. Look how he makes to Caesar : Mark hira. 

Ca^. Casca, be sudden ; for we fear prevention. — 
Brutus, what shall be done '*. If this be known, 
Cassius or Caesar never shall turn back ; 
For I will slay myself. 

Bru. Cassius, be constant : 
Popilius Lenas speaks not of our purposes : 
For, look, he smiles, and Caesar doth not change. 

[Exeunt Trebonius and Antony, i , 

Cos. Trebonius knows his time ; for, look you, firutus. 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

{^Metellus advances towards C<esar 

Dec. Where is Metellas Cimber ? Let hira go. 
And pieseatly prefer his suit to Caesar. 

Bru. He is addressed ; press near and second him. 

Cas. Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 

Cd^s. Are we all ready 1- — What is now amiss. 
That Caesar, and his senate, must redress t 

Met. Most high, most mighty, and most puissant Caesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart ; — [Kneeling to Ctesar. 

Cas. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 
These couchings, and these lowly courtesies. 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men ; 
And turn pre-ordinance, and first decree. 
Into the law of children. Be riot fond« 
To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood. 
That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
WHh that which melteth fools ; I mean, sweet words. 
Low-crooked courtesies, and base spaniel fawning : 
Thy brother by decree is banish'd ; 
If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 
I spurn thee like a cor cut of my way. 



> 
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Know, Caesar doth not wrong ; nor, without cause, 
Willhebesatbeed. 

Met, [RiMesJ] Is there no voice more worthy than my owii» 
To sound more sweetly in great Cesar's ear. 
For the repealing of mj banish 'd brother ? 

Bru. [KTueU l.] 1 kiss thy hand, bat not ia flatteiyyCaesar , 
Desiring thee, that Publius Cimb^* may 
Have an immediate freedom ef repeal. [J2ita» 

C« . What, Brutus i 

Cas. [Kneels l. c] Pardon, Cssar ; Cseiar, parao^ : 
As low. as to thy foot doth Cassias fdl. 
To beg enfrancnisement for PabUus Cimber. IRmx 

Ctu, I could be well moved, if I were as you ; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me : 
But I am constant as the northern star. 
Of whose true-fix'd and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the fumament. 
The skies are painted with unnumberM sparka- 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine ; 
But there's but one in all doth hold his place c 
So, in the world : 'Tis fiirnish*d well with men,. 
And men ave flesh and blood, and apprehensive ;. 
Yet, in the number, I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshaked of motion : and, that I am he. 
Let me a little show it, even in this 
That I was constant, Cimber should be banish'd. 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 

Cin. [Kneels r. cj O, Caesar — 

C(Es. Hence ! Wilt thou lift up Olympus ? 

Dec. Great CsBsar — 

C(Es. Doth not Decius bootless kneel 1 

Casca. Speak, hands, for me. 

[MeteUus lays hold on C(Esar's robe ; — Casca stabs 
CiEsar in the neck: — Cesar catches hold of )ui 
arm : — He then is stabbed by the other Conipi- 
ratorSf and at last by Marcus Brutus. 

Cas, Et tu Brute ?— Then fall, Caesar. — 

CaMir falls R. near a pedestal inscribed, ** C. N, 
Pompeio Magno/' — Dies, 

Bru. Liberty ! Freedom .' Tyranny is dead ! 

Cas. Kun hence, proclaim it — cry about the streets, 
" Liberty, Freedom, and Enfranchisement !'* 

[The Senators and Attendants retiring in great 
confusioti. 

Bru. People, and Senators! — Be not affrighted ; 
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Fly not f stand still : — Ambition's debt is paid . 
There is no haim intended to your persons, 
Nor to no Roman else : — so tell them, Lenas. 

Cos. Leave us, Popilius ; lest that the people, 
Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief. 

Bru, Do so : — lExeunt Popilius Lenas and LepiduSt l. 
And let no man abide this deed. 
But we the doers. 

Enter Trebonsvs, iu 

Cos., Where's Antony ? ^ 

Tre, Fled -to his house amazed . 
Men^ wives, and children, stare, cry out, and ruB 
As it were doomsday. 

Bru. Fates ! we'll know your pleasures : — r 
That we shall die we know ; 'tis but the time. 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

Cas» Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life. 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 

Bru, Grant that, and then is death a benefit. — 
On, Romans, on ; — 

With hands and swords besmeared in Caesar's blood. 
Thus walk we forth, even to the market-place ; 
And, waving our red weapons o*er our b^ads. 
Let's all cry, Peace ! Freedom ! and Liber^ ! 

Cos, How many ages hence. 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted o'er. 
In states unborn, and accents yet unknown ! 

Bru, How^nany times ithall Caesar bleed in Sport, 
That now at Pompey's basis lies along. 
No worthier than the dust ! 

Cos, So oft as that shall be. 
So often shall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave their country liberty 

Casca, What, shall we forth f 

Cos. Ay, every man away : 
Brutus shall lead ; and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 

Enter Servius, l. 

Bru, Soft, who comes here 1 A friend of Antony's. 

Ser. (l.) Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kned * 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down : 
And, being prostrate, thus be bade me say 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest , 
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Say, I love 

Say. 1 Seaii Caiiar, hoDoured him, and loved Ilin 
If Hratui will vDuchufe ihit AalODy 
May lalaly come to him, and bt resolred 
Ilao CsHir iiith deserved la lie in death. 
AUrk Antony ihall not late Caaur dead 
, Sd wuII ai Bnilui living ; but will follow 
'I'hs rortuDBs and aAIn of uable Brutus, 
'I'hrough the hazards of [his uniiod stale, 
With all tnit Fiilh. Sd i&p my master Anlony 

Bru. (,<..) Thv masler is a »iie and valiaat Ro. 

I Qevei ttMn^ht him worse. 

Tell him, hi please him come unto this place, 

l^e shall be satisfied ; and. hy my hooour, 

Pepart uolauch'd, I 

itr. I'll fetch him presenlJy. [Kiit Sertiiu, I 

Bru. 1 koDw, thai vte shall have him well tfl friend. I 

Cus, 1 wish WB may : but yet have 1 a miad, I 

That (ear him iniicb. 1 

EnUT Antony, Servivs, and Sibaio. ] 

B™. But here tomes A o tony— Welcome Matlt Anlotii. 

Am. (_!..) O, mijlily Cjsar' Doililiou lie so low T 

[Snin^ Ccht'i bait. 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumptis, spoils 
Shrunk to this little measure ? — Fare thee well. — 
I knon not, geotlemeii. what you iDtend, 
Who else must be let blood, who else is tank ; 
If 1 mjielf, there is no hout so fit 
As Cesar's death's hour ; uor no inatnimetit 
Of half that worth, as those yonr swoids, made rich 
With the most aoble hlood of all this world. 
I do beseech ye, if ye bear me hard. 
Now, whilst your purpled hands do reak and tnuAei 
FulSl your pleasure. Live a thousand yeaia, 
I ahall not find myself so apt to die : 
Noplace will please me so, no meaii of death. 
As here by Csiar, and hj you cut off, 
The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Bru. (l. I!.) O, Antony I beg not your death of us. 
Though DOW we must appear bloody and cruel, 
As, by OUT hands, and this our present act. 
You see we do ; yet see ymi but out hands : 
Our heaita you see not, they are pitiful , 
And ;rity to the general irrong otRome . 
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Hath done this deed on Cgssar. For your part, 

To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony : 

And our hearts, 

Of brothers* temper, do receive you in 

With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 

Cas. Your voice shall be as strong as any man's. 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

Bru. Only be patient till we have appeased 
The multitude, beside themselves with i'ear. 
And then we will deliver you the cause 
Why I, that did love Cssar when I struck him. 
Have thus proceeded. 

Ant. I doubt not of your wisdom. 
Let each man render me his bloody hand : 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you ; — 
Next, Gains Cassius, [firutus, Casca, &c. sullenly offtr 

their hands."] do I take your hand ; — 
Now, Decius, yours ; — now yours, Metellus ; — 
Yours, Cinna ? — and, my valiant Casca, yours ; 
Though last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen all — alas ! what shall 1 say ! 
My credit now stands on such slippeiy ground. 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 
£ither a coward or a flatterer. — [Bending over the body. 
That 1 did love thee, Cajsar, O, 'tis true : 
If then thy spirit look upon us now. 
Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death. 
To see thy Antony making his peace. 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, — 
Most noble — in the presence of thy corse ? 
Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds 
Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood. 
It would become me better than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julius ! — Here wast thou bay'd, brave heart ! 
Here didst thou fall ; and heie thy hunters stand, 
Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimson'd in thy death. 

Cos. Cl. c.) Mark Antony — 

Ant. Pardon me, Caius Cassius : 
The enemies of Caesar shall say this ; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Cas, I blame you not for praising Cssar so : 
But what compact mean you to have with us ? 
Will you be prick'd in number of our friends ; 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 

Ant, Therefore I took your hands ; but was, indeed^ 



iVLIVa CMMAWU [act. 

BmMfd bom ll» paint, bj loikiaf 4own on Gmir. 
FMandi tai I wil& yM dl. wd Ism joa all ; 
Uwm liui Imim, thatjott dull nte me rea 
WliT, tad wMiaiii, Onv wn uageraaii^ 

nnu Or tiM wera liui a Mtfftft mdide 
Ov 1— ow tie 10 fell «f good legaid. 



TlMt ii«e Toa« Antony, tfie toa ot Cmuot, 
Yoa ihodd be Mti«M. 



^lU. (i») TlMt^ aU I 
And tm mo i eofe r nitor, that I mnj 
Plrodnoe hie body to tba mailal-piaoe ; 
And in tba polmt, aa becomoi a friend, 
Spetk in tba Older of bit fanend. 

Bm. Yon iball, Bfaifc Antmvf 

Get. Brataa, a word witb yoaI--[iti&ie,] Yon knMi 
tibat yen-do: Domtoouin^ 
Tbat Antony ipeak in bia feneiil-: 

Know yon bow nnidi tbepoople nwy be novnd 
By tbat wUeb be win nUer? 

Bm. [JMb.] Byyonrjpaidon:— 
I will mytdf into the pulpit fiiat, 
And ibtm tba reafon of oor Caeu^ deatb : 
What Antony shall ipeak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by penmssion ; 
And that we are contented; Caesar shall 
Have all true rites, and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more, than do us wrong. 

Cos. [AsideJ] I know not what may fall ; I like it n 

Bru, Mark Antony, here, take your Caesar's body. 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 
But^peak all good you can devise of Cssar ; 
And say, you doH by our permission ; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral : And- you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going. 
After my speaoh is ended. 

AnU Be it so ; 
I do desire no more. 

Bru, Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

[£ieunt all but Antony, Servius, and Strata, l. 

Ant, [Kneeling at the feet of C&saT,'\ O, pardon i 
thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 
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Over thy wounds now do I prq>hesy — 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips. 
To beg theT voice and utterance of my tongue — 
[R»es.] A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife. 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use. 
And dreadful objects so familiar. 
That mothers shall but smile, when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war ; 
AH pity choak'd with custom of fell deeds : 
And Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge. 
With At6 by his side, come hot from hell. 
Shall in these confines, TVith a monarch's voice. 
Cry " Havock," and let slip the dogs of war ! 
. That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 

Enter Flavius, Clitus, and Attendants, R. 

News from Octavius Cssar, is it not 1 

Fla. (r.) It is, Mark Antony. 

Ant, Cssar did write for him to come to Rome. 

Fla, He did receive his letters, and is coming : 
He writes, that I should say to you — ^Seeing the Body.] 
— O, Cssar ! — 

Ant, (c.) Thy heart is big ; get thee apart and weep. 
Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes. 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine 
Began to water. Is Octavius coming 1 

Fla, He lies to-night within seven leagues of Rome. 

Ant, Post off with speed, and tell him what hath chanced. 
Yet, stay a while ; 

Thou shalt not back, till I have borne this corse 
Into the maricet-place : there shall I try. 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 
According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 
Come, brin^ the body on. [^Exeunt with Cawr*s Body, 

SCENE m.— Borne— il Street, 

Enter Cinna, with the Cap of Liberty, a Throng of Ple- 
beians — Brutus, Cassius, Casca, Trebonius, Decxus, 
Mktellus, with their Swords drawn — and another Throng 
of Plebeians, r. 

All the Pie, We will be satisfied *, l«l u% \)i^ ^^^<^« 

d2 






jUdputthe 

Thow Itel wm bew «»^ipNk» etON it ^M f^Mvii. 
Cm. TImm tint wm Mmp C«m% gt witli aw ; 
Aad pabfie iwMm thftU iMi MBitf^4 ^ ' 
OfOMtt'ideMii. 

teiiwl PI*. We wffl iMtr CmiIm.' 
lEanmtClmmmmdBrulmm^MtgmaUrptirt^ik 



SCENE IVw— gj wi. y y JRmnMI, 



■ t 



>Mi siMiftir CfMMl ^ Pf i ft i fain .-?-JPni?ltMi jMe JAl»f|r 



AcMHi Pk. TIm MifabBraliM i« ii^oitrf^ iflitBUmr' 

Bru. Be patSmt tffltlifrlMt;---^Btt«iM,c oifl|i yii i e » ,idl 

loren ! heer me for ny cmie ; and be sUent, tiittt yon mty 

hear : believe me for mine honour ; and htve respect to 
mine honour, that you may believe : censure me in your 
wisdom ; and aveake your senses, that you may the better 
judge. If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of 
Cssar*s, to him I say, that Brutus' love to Caesar was no 
less than his. If than that friend demand, why Brutus rase 
against Caesar, this is my answer : — Not that I loved Caesar 
less, but that 1 loved Rome more. Had you rather Caesar 
were living, and die all slaves, than that Caesar were dead, 
to live all free men 1 As Caesar loved me, I weep for him ; 
as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I 
honour him : but, as he was ambitious, I slew him : Theie 
is tears for his love ; joy, for his fortune ; honour, for his 
valour ; and death for his ambition. Who is here so base 
that would be a bondman ] If any, speak ; for him have 
I offended. Who is here so rude, that would not be a Ro- 
man? If any, speak; for him have I o£fended. Who is 
here so vile that will not love his country 1 If any, ^peak ; 
for him have I offended. I pause for a reply. 

All the Vie. (r. and l.) None, Brutus, none. 

BrUf Then none have I offended. — I have done no more 
to Caesar than you shall do to Brutus. The question of his 
death is enroU'd in the Capitol : his glory not extenuated, 
wherein he was worthy ; nor his offences enforced, for which 
he Sttfier'd death. 
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All the Pie. Bputus ! Brutus ! Brutus ! 
First Pie, Bring him witb-triumpb home unto his house : 
Give him a statue with his ancestors. 
Second PU. Let him be Cssar. 
All the PU. Brutus ! Brutus ! Brutus ! 
Bru, My countiymen — 
Second Pie. Peace ; silence ! Brutus speaks. 
Bru. Here comes Csesar's body moum'd by MariL Antony. 

Enter Gvards, bearing Cms ar's Body on a Hearte,AsTOVTi , 
Servius, Strato, and Clitvs. 

Good countiymen, let me withdraw alone ; 
I do entreat no man of you will stir ; 
But, for my sake, stay here with Antony, 
Do grace to Caesar's corse ; and grace his speech 
Tending to Cesar's glories, which Mark Antony, 
By our permission, is allow'd to make. 

[BnttiM descends from the Rostrum, 
IVith this I depart— That, as I slew my hest lover for the 
good of Rome, I have the same da^^er for myself, when it 
shall please my country to need my death. 

[^Exit BruttUf r. 

All the Pie. Live, Brutus! live! live! 

First Pie. Stay, ho ! and let us hear Mark Antony. 

Ant, For Brutus' sake, I am beholden to you. 

[^Antony ascends the Rostrum^ 

Second. Pie. What does he say of Brutus? 

First Pie. He says, for Brutus's sake. 
He finds himself beholden to us all. 

Second Pie. 'Twere best he spake no harm of Brutus here» 

First Pie. This Cesar was a tyrant. 
- Second Pie. Nay, that's certain : 
We are bless'd that Rome is rid of him. 

Ant. You gentle Romans — 

All the Pie. Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countr|^men, lend me your ears ; 
I come to bury Cssar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Cssar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Caesar was ambitious * 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest — 
(For Brutus is an honourable man. 
So are they all, all honourable men)— 

d3 
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CouMi I to ipeak id CiegBi'i funeral. 

He WM mj fnBDd, biLhfiil and juti to me : 

Bui ilrutui siyi, be w» nDbilioiu ; 

And Bnilai i> an honounble naa. 

He hath brought many Ciptivet home lo Ronia, 

Whoie raniDtni did the general coffen fill : 

DLd thi) m Craar leeiD ambitioui • 

When thai the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept ; 

AmbitiDD »hauld be made of sterner siulT: 

Yet Brutus Mji. be was ambitious : 

And [Iralui i* at) honourable mm. 

Yds all did tee. thil OD the Lupercal, 

I thrice pre«rted Uim a Ungly crowri, 

Which he did tlrrice refuse. Was this ambition ) 

And sure, he it Rn honourablfl man. 

1 (peak not to disprove what Brums spoLe, 

You ill did love him once, not wiihaut cause ; 

What cause withhold* you iben to mourn Tot htm ? 

O judgment, tbou art &d lo brulisli beaiU. 

And men have lent Iheir nasan 1— Bear nith me -. 

My heart is in Ihe i^offin there vriih Citsar, 

And I mnst pause (ill it come bark lo me. [ I 

nm f/e. Mechi oka (here it much lEaaao in his saj.-g-. 
If (bou conrider rightly of (be natter, 
Cosar has had greal wrong. 

Sieoad Pie, Mark'd ye his words? He would nrt tate 
the crown 1 
Hierefore, 'tis certain, he was not ambidous. 

First PU. There's not a nobler man in Rome than An- 
tony. 

nird PU. Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with weep- 
'■«■ 

Stamd Pit. Now mart him, be begins aeain to speak. 

Ant. But yesterday, the word of Ceut mrgbt 
Have Mood against the world : jiow lies he there. 
Aid none so poor lo do him reverence. 

masten ! if I vwe disposed (o atir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Bnilus wrong, and Cesaiut wrong. 
Who. you all know, are hononrable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong (he dead, to wrong myself, and yon. 
Than I will wrong such hanaarable men. 
But here's > pin£ni«nt, with the Nil of Cnur, 
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I found it in his closet, 'tis his will : 
Let but the commons hear this testament 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read 
And they would go and kiss dead Cesar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood : 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy. 
Unto their issue. 

Second Pie. We'll hear the will : Read it. Mark Antony. 

All the Pie. The will ! the will ! we will hear Cesar's will. 

Ant, Have patience, gentle friends : I must not read it ; 
It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, bearing the will of Csesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad : 
'Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, O, what would come of it ! 

First Pie, Read the will ; we will hear it ; Caesar's will ! 

Ant. Will you be patient ? Will ^ou stay a while ? 
I have o'ershot myself, to tel) you of it. 
I fear, I wrong the honourable men, 
Whose daggers have stabb'd Caesar ; I do fear it. 

Second Pie, They were traitors : Honourable men ! 

All the Pie, The will ! the testament ! 

Ant, You will compel me then to read the will ? 
Then, make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me shew you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? And will yoii give me leave ? 

Second Pie, Descend : you shall have leave. 

All the Pie, Come down, come down ! 

[Antony, quits^ the Rostrum. 

First Pie. Room for Mark Antony ; most noble Antony ! 

All the Pie. Stand back ! room ! bear back ! 

Ant, If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this manUe : I remember 
The first time ever Caesar ||it it on ; 
Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent. 
That day he overcame the Nervii : — 
-Look, in this place, ran Cassius' dagger through : 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made : 
I'hrough this, the well -beloved Brutus stabb'd ; 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv'cl 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no ! 
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For Brutiu, a> yoa know, waa Cssat's atigel : 
Judge. U )-aii gixU, how dearly Cffisat loved him '. 
This wu the wotu, nnklndeBt cut o( all .- 

Ingntitade, more itrDng than CraiUua' anas. 
QuiU taaquisb'd bim : then bnrtl his might; hoait ; 
And, in hi> mantle mufBing up his face, 
Even 11 the baw of Pampey'a lUlue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Ciesar fell. 
O, what a fall «u there, my countrymen < 
Then I, and jod, and all of ii> fell down. 
Whilst bloody ireawn iioutiih'd over m. — 
O, DDw you weep; and, 1 perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are giaf iaus drops, 
Kind souls ! What, weep you, when you but behold 
. Our Cesar't vestute wounded 7 Look you here. 
Here is himicll, laaTT'd, as yoa see, with ItaitorB. 
Firil Pit. piteous ipecUcle • 
Second Pli. O noble Cawu ! 
Tliird Pie. O woeful day i 
Fourth Pie. O Iraiton, villains ! 

Stcimd Pit. We will he revenged! revenge; abouf— 3 
■eel— burn —fire— kill— slay ?^let not a traitor live. ^ 

Ant. Slay, coDBtiymen. 

Fint PU. Peace then i — Heai the noble Antoaj. 
Second Pie. We'll hear him, we'll fallow him, we'll die 

with him I 
^nl. Good friendi, sweet friends, let me Dot stir joa m 
To such a fluddeu flood of moIiDy. 
Hiey that have done tbii deed, are honourable ; 
What private grieft they have, alas, 1 know not. 
That made them da it ; They are wiie and hanoniabte : 
And will, BO doubt, with leawn* answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 
I am no oratoT, aa Brutus i> ; 
But, a> you know me all. a plais blunt man. 
That love my friend : and that they know fiill well 
That gave me public leave to Epeak of him ; 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 
To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 
I lell you that, which you yourselves do know ; 
Show ynu sweet Cesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb moulb^ 
And tiid them speak for me : But, were J Biutos, 
And Btutui Anioay, (here were Antony 
. Would raffle op yoor i^t*, and put a loagne 
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In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiuy. 

All the Pie, We'll mutiny ! 

Second Pie. We'll burn the house of Brutus. 

First Pie. Away then, come, seek the conspirators. 

Ant, Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me speak. 

All the Pie, Peace, ho ! 

Ant, Why, friends, you go to do you know not what ; 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deseiyed your loves 1 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

Second Pie, Most true ; — the will ; — let's stay and hear 
the will. 

Ant, Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives. 
To every several man, sevens-five drachmas. 

Second Pie. Most noble Caesar! — well revenge his 
death. 

Ant. Hear me with patience. 

All the Pie, Peace, ho ! 

Ant, Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards. 
On this side Tyber ; he hath left them you. 
And to your heirs for ever. 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Cssar ; When comes such another t 

Second Pie, Never, never ; — Come, away, away ; 
We'll bum his body in the holy place, * 
And, with the brands, fire the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body. [^^^ ^^ ^^ Hearse. 

First Pie, Go, fetch fire. — ^Pluck down benches — 

Third Pie. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 

Fourth Pie. Come, brands, ho ! fire-brands. 

First Pie, To Brutus', to Cassius' ; bum all ! 

Second Pie. Some to Decius' house, and some to Casca's 

Third Pie. Some to Trebonius'. 

All tJie Pie. Away ; go. 

[Exeunt the Plebeians » r. hearing Ctesar^s Body, wit.\ 
great noise and tumult. 

Ant. [atone, and in a tone of exultation looking after the 
rabble.'} Now let it work : — Mischief, thou art afoot. 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! — How now, fellow 1 

Enter Flavius hastily. 

FUt. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Ant. Where is he ? 
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Fti. He and Lejridus ire si CiEsar'* house. 

^ul. And tbilber urill 1 straight to visit lum : 
He comet upon a wish. Fortune a merr;, 
Atld, in Ibis mood, ivill five iu any IhiQg. 

fU. 1 faeatd bim lav, Brutna and Cusiiu 
Are rid like madmen ihiougb tbe ^alea of Rome. 

Aal. BdilLC. Ibey had some DDtice o( the peoirie, 
How I bad moved them. Bring me la Octaviiu. 



DnuTui, Varho, Luafs, and otkBrs, tailhoul, l. 

Bru. Stand bers. — Give the word, bo T and stuid. 
Var. Stand I 
hue. Stand.' 



Ealer Bbutub 


V* 


Ro. Lucius, an Eagle 
Metellus a,id Find 


B™. What now 

Mel. He is ai ha 

To do jou ulutMioi 

Bru. (c.> He gn 


MeleJIus! Is Cassiu 
nd ; and PiBdaru. is c 
Cioo. l.i> lussur. 

leU me weli-W m 



li-v'""" '"" 

Id bii own dkat^, or bj III officen, 
Hatb given me lome worthy cause lo wiih 
Tbingi done, ondooe : bul, if be be at hand, 
I ilijl be latiaSad. 

Pin. I do not doobt, 
But thai mj noble master vrill mptu 
Such ai be ii, full of regard and hawnn. 

Bru. He ii not doubted.— [Exit Findarut, b. 

A word, Metellut ; 
How he received you, let me be resolved. 

Mil. With cDurlesjr, and with respect enougo , 
But not with such familiar instances. 
Not with lucb free and friendly conference 
As he haA used of old. 

iii-u. TboD hast described 
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A hot friend cooling : Ever note, Metellus 

When love begins to. sicken and decay, 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith : 

But hollow men, like horses hot at hand. 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 

But, when they should endure the bloody spur. 

They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 

Sink in the trial. — lA dittant sound of Trumpets. 

Comes his army on ? 

Met. They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter'd ; 
The greater part, the horse in general. 
Are come with Cassius. [Trumpets sound nearer, 

Bru. I|ark, he is arrived. 

Cassias, Trebonitis, TitiniuSt Pindarus, and others, 
without, B. 

Cas. (r. c.) Stand, ho ! 

Tre. Stand. 

Tit. Stand 

Pin Stand. 

Enter Cassius, Trebonius, Titinius, Pindarus, an 
Eagle, LicTORs, S^c. r. 

Cos. (c.) Most noble brother, you have done me wrong. 

Bru. (c.) Judge me, you gods ! Wrong I mine enemies? 
And, if not so, how should I wrong a brother? 

Cos, Brutus, this sober form of yours hides wrongs ; 
And when you do them, — 

Bru. Cassius, be content : 
Speak your griefb softly — I do know you well : — 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which should perceive nothing but love from us. 
Let us not wrangle : Bid them move away ; 
Then, in my tent^ Cassius, enlarge your grieft. 
And I will give you audience. 

Cos. Pindarus, 
Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground.. 

[Exeunt Pindarus, Eagle, Lictors, S^c. 

Bru. Metellus, do the like : — 

[Exeunt Metellus, Eagle, Lictors, Sfc. 
And let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have done our conference 

[Flourish of Trympets. — i^xeunt, l. 
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Cas. I*st possible ? — 
Bru, Hear me, for I will speak. — 
Must I give way and room to your rath choler 1 
Shall 1 be frighted, when a madman stares t 

Cas. Ye gods ! ye gods ! Must I endure all this 1 
Bra. [Nearer,] AH this? ay, more. — Fret, till youi 
proud heart break. — 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are. 
And make your bondmen tremble : Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? — by the gods. 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ; for, from this day forth, 
I'll use you for my mirUi — ^yea, for my laughter — 
When you are waspish. 
Cflu. Is it come to this 1 
Bru. You say, you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true. 
And it shall please me well : for mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cas. You wrooe me, eveiy way you wrong me Brotua ; 
I said, an elder soldier, not a better 1 
Did I say better 1 

Bru, If you did, I care not. 

Cas. When Caesar lived, he durst not thus have moved 

me. 
Bru, Peace, peace : you durst not so have tempted him. 
Cas, I durst not ? 
Bru, No. 

Cas, What ? durst not tempt him ? 
Bru, For your life, you durst not 
Cas. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do that I shall be sony for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be sony for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honestjr. 
That they pass by me as the idle wmd 
Which I respect not. I did send to vou 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ; 
For I can raise no money b^ vile means : 
By heaven, I had rather com my heart. 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasanto their vile trash. 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions. 
Which you denied me : Was that done like Cassius t 

E 
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BImmM I hMt tMwv'd Cum CamM M 1 
WliM Muctti Braiint |i0m m csvttiMiy 
lb lodL nMi iMotl otwm inm Us ftw^b, 

DMh iMi to pMM ; 
1 Cm* I dHHtd VM Dot 

Bm. YMdiiL 

Cm. IdidBOks—HBwwWlmftMl 
Tkat ttravglift mj wunt badu— Bnrtw bath mtd if 

hfliHtt 
A ftind ihoiild bw hk InMd'f, lainutiM, 
Bit Bratnt BMhii nuM gvnter tbaa tlMy am. 

Ar%. I.do not till jov pnetioe then o« mm, 

Cu« Ym Iom me mC. 

Biw. I do not Uka jow liMihi. ■ 

Cm. a frieiidhr cfe eoiild aetw mo nidi fiudte. 

Bru, (B.c.)*A«lliMr*sw«iiidiiot,tlKMgbili«ydi^ 



Ai hage oi b%li Oijmfm. 
Cm. (L.C.) Como. AiUMf, oad, young OetaviH, ooMb 



For Cunu it awwiy of te woild : 

Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 

heck'd like a bondman : all his fonlts observed. 
Set in a note>book, leara'd, and connM by rote. 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes !> — ^There is my dagger. 
And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus* mine, richer than eold : 
If that thou be'st a Roman, take it forth ; 
I, that denied the gold, will give my heart : 
Strike, as- thOu didst at Caesar : for, I know, 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov'dst him better 
Than ever thou lov*dst Cassias. 

Bru. Sheath your dagger : 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 
O, Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger, as the flint bears fire ; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark. 
And straight is cold andn. 

Cos. Hath Cassius lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
Wh^ grief, and blood iU-temper'd, vexeth him 1 

Bftf. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper'd too. 

Oak. l>o you confess so much ? Give me your hand. • 
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Bru. [Both Embrace c] And my heart too. 

Cds, O, Brutus! — 

Bru, What's the matter ? 

Caw. Have not you love enough to bear with me, 
Wlien that rash humour which "ly mother gave me. 
Makes me forgetful 1 

Bru. Yes, Cassius ; and henceforth. 
When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so. — 
Metellus and Titinius ! 

Enter Titinius and Mbtellvs. 

Bid the commanders 

Piepare to lodge their companies to-night 

Cos. And come yourselves, and bring Trebonius with you 
Immediately to us. 

[Exeunt Titinius and Metellus, 

Bru, Lucius! 

Enter Lucius, r. u. e. 

A bowl of wine. [Exit Lucius, r* u. e 

Cos. I did not think you could have been so an ry. 

Bru, O, Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 

Cas, Of your philosophy you make no use. 
If you give place to accidental evils. 

Bru. (c.) No man bears sorrow better : — Portia is dead. 

Cos, Hal Portia? 

Bru, She is dead. 

Cas. How 'scaped I killing, when I cross'd you so ? 
O, insupportable and touching loss I — 
Upon wnat sickness ? 

Bru, Impatient of my absence — 
And grief, mat young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong : for with her death 
That tidings came : with this she fell distract. 
And, her attendants absent, swallowed fire. 

Cas. And died so ? 

Bru. Even so. 

Cas. O, ye immortal gods I 

Enter Lucius, toith a Taper — and Varro, with a Jar 
of Wine, and a Goblet. — Lucius places the Taper on 
the Table, and takes the Jar from Varro. « 

Bru, Speak no more of her — Give me a howl of wine : — 

[Takes the Chalet. 
In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius. [Drinks. 

js2 
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But yet nature could not bear it so. 

Bru, (c.) Well, to our work alive. — Wiiat do you think. 
Of marchiog to Philippi presantfy*^"^' 

Cos, I do not think it good. 
. Bru, Your reason ? 

Cos, This it is : 
'Tis better/ that the enemy seek i^; 
Sp shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers. 
Doing himself ofience ; whilst we, lying still. 
Are Aill of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 

Bru, Good reasons must, of force, give place to better. 
The people, 'twixt Philiwi and this ground. 
Do stand but in a forced afiection.; 
For they have grudged us contribution ; 
The enemy, marching along by them. 
By them shall make a fuller number up. 
Come on refreshed, new-added, and encouraged : 
From which advantage shall we cut him off. 
If at Philippi we do foce him there. 
These people at our back. 

Cat, Here me, good brother — 

Bru, Under ;^ur pardon : — You must note betide^ 
That we have tned the utmost of our friends. 
Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe : 
The enemy increaseth every day ; 
Ve, at the height, are ready to dedine. 
Th^e is a tide in the afiairs of men, 
Whidb taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ;] 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
'^^|l^lMMlnd in shallows, and in miseries. 
. 0n. such, a full sea are we now afloat ; 
And we must take the current when it serves. 
Or lose our ventures. 

Ciur. Then, vrith your vnll, go on ; 
We'll along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 

Bru, The deep night is crept upon our talk. 
And nature must obey necessity. — 
There is no more to say ? 

Cas, [r. going l.] No more. — Good nigh : 
Farly to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 

Bru. [l. going R.] Lucius, my gown. — Farewell good 
Trebooius : 

Goodnight, Titinius :— Noble, noble Cassius, 
Good night, and good repose. 

Cos, [Meet At c.J O, my dear brother ; 
Tuis was an ill beginning of the night : 

F. 3 
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Ntm com* foch diviuon 'li»eea our louls '. 
LlI It not, Bniliu. 

Bru. E»orj thing il well. — 
tiood nighl, good bntber : — Firewell, every one. — 

lEitvnl Catiiui, TUinitu.Trtioniui, and Meliltm.t 

Enter Lucius milk a Coan aad Book. 
Give niH my book [Luciiu gives litt Bak 

WkeTB i> thy loitiuiBenl f 

Lut, Here in lh« leai. [Gati/or Ail i** 

Bni. WbH. thou ipeak'ct dioiraily ! 
Poor knave, 1 blame thee not ; IhoQ an o'erwsieh'd. 
Call Viino, and some other of my friends j 
I'll hive them sleep on niahioiu in my leal. 

Lue. Melelliu! Varrol 

Enter MtxtLLU. and V.BBo, l. v. x. 

Bra. (b.) I pray you, lira, lie in my tent, and ileep ; 
It may be, 1 shall raise you by and by ~ i 

On biuineH to my biolber CKuioE. 

Mel. So pieaieyou oe irill stand. and walcfavonrnleasare. 

Bru, I -ill not have It lo. lie down, good aim : 
It may be, I ihnll otherwise bethink me. — 

[AbleUui and Vam retire, and lit dmen, L, u. a. 
Cui'it thou hold up thy heavy eja aohjle. 
And toucb thy inslrnment a strata or two ? 

Lue. Ay, my lord, an it please yoa. 

Bm. It doea, my boy ; 
I trouble thee too much ; but thou art willing. 

inc. It i* my duty, sir. 

Bru. I should not urge thy duty paat thy might , 
I Ldoit, youDg bloods look Tor a time oF reit. 
If I do hre I will be good to thee. — 

[Ltuitu btgin, u play, bul nun/alU •ultep. 
Thu u a monmtul tune. O murd'roui sluiabei < 
Lay'it thou thy leaden mate upon my boy, 
That plays the muuc ?— Gentle knave, good night : 
1 will not do thee so mach wrong to wake thee. — 
If thou dost nod, thou break'st thy iustiument j 
I'll take it fiom thee : [Tahea away the Irulrumint and lout 

il OB the TabU.J So— good bov, mod night .'_- 
Let me >ee, let me see : — Is not the leattDm'd down 
Where I lefl reading r [Sitt <:.] Here il is, I think. ' 

Enter li^ Ghail of CivniK„l.. 
How ill this taper buiw ! — Ha i who eomei here 1 
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I think, it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
It comes upon me : — Art thou any thing ? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil. 
That mak'st my blood cold, and my hair to stare 
Speak to me, what thou art. 

Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Bru. Why com'st thou ? 

Ghost. To tell thee, thou shalt see me at Philippi. 

Bru. Well ; 
Then I shall see thee agaiir? 

Ghost. Ay — at Philippi. IGkost vaniihss, 

Bru. Why, I will see thee at Philippi then. — 
"Novr I have taken heart, thou vanishest : 
111 spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. — 
Lucius ! — Metellus ! — Varro ! — Sirs, awake 1 

Met. My lord !— "J 

Luc. My lord ! — > Together — advancing. 

Var. My lord! — j 

Bru. (c.) Why did you so cry out, sirs in your sleep ? 

Met. (c.) Did we, my lord 1 

Bru. Ay : Saw you any thing 1 

Met. No, my lord ; I saw nothing. 

Bru. Go, and commend me to my brother Cassius . 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before. 
And we will follow. " ^Exeunt, l. u. e. 



ACT V. 



SCENE L^The Plaim ofPhUippi.^A Flourish of Trum- 
pets, 

Enter Antony, Octaviws, Flavius, Clitus, Stbato, 
Standards, S. P. Q. 12.> Golden Eagles, Lietors and 
Guards, r. 

Oct, (r.) Now, Antony, our hopes are answer'd : 
You said, the enemy would not come down. 
But keep the hills and upper regions : 
It proves not so : their battles are at hand * 
They mean to warn us at Philippi here. 
Answering before we do demand of them. 

Ant. (c.) Tut, I am in their bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it : they could be content 
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To viiit other placM ; and come down 
With fearful braveiy, thinking, by this face. 
To fatten in our thooghts th^t they have courage ; 
But 'tis not so. 

Enter Szrvius, l. 

Ser. Prepare you, generals : 
The enemy comes on in gallant show ; 
Their bloody sign of battle is hun^ out, 
And somethinp; to be done immediately. 

Ant. Octavius, lead your battle sofuy on. 
Upon the left hand of the even fMd. 

Oct. Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left. 

Ant. Why do you cross me in this exigent 1 

Oct. I do not cross you ; but I will do so. 

lA Flourish of Trumpet$. 

Enter Cassius, Bbutus, Trebonius, Metellus, Tin- 
Nius, PiNDA Rus, Ensigti of Battle t Standards, S. P. Q. 
R., SUver Eagles ^ Lietors, and Guards, l. 

Bru, They stand, and would have pariey. — 
Words before blows : Is it so, countrymen ; 

Oct. Not that we love words better, as you do. 

Bru. Good words are better than bad strokes, Octavius. 

Ant. (k. c.) In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good 
words, 
Witness the hole you made in Caesar's heart. 
Crying, ** Long live ! hail, Cassar !" 

Cos. (l. c.) Antony, ' 

llie posture of your blows is yet unknown ; 
But, for your words, they rob the Hybla bees. 
And leave them honeyless. 

Ant. Not stingless too. 

Bru, O, yes, and soundless, 
For you have stolen their buzzing, Antony, 
And, very wisely, threat before you sting. ] 

Ant. Villains, you did not so, when your vile da^ers 
Hack'd one another in the sides of Caesar : 
You show'd your teeth like apes, and fawn'd like hounds, 
And bowM like bondmen, kissing Caesar's feet ; '-^^ 

Whilst damned Casca, like a cur behind, J 

Struck Caesar on the neck. O, you flatterers ! 

Cas. Flatterers ! — Now, Brutus, thank yourself : 
This tongue had not oflended so to-day 
If Cassius might have ruled. 

Oct, (r.) Come, come, the cause \ If arguing makes us 
sweat. 
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The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 

Look— 

I draw a sword against conspirators : 

When think yoU that the sword goes up again ? 

Never, till Cfesar's three and twenty wounds 

Be well avenged ; or till another Csesar 

Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 

Bru, Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors' hands 
Unless thou bring'st them with thee. 

Oct, So I hope ; 
I was not bom to die on Brutus' sword. . . 

Bru, O, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, I 
Young man, thou could'st not die more nonourableji 

Cos. A peevish school-boy, worthless of such honour, 
Join'd with a masker and a reveller. 

Ant. Old Cassius still ! 

Oct, Come, Antony ; away. — 
Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth : 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 
If not, when you have stomachs. 

IFhurish of TVumpets.— -Eawunt Octavitu, Antony, 
and their Attendants, x.. 

Cat, Why now, blow, wind ! swell, billow ; and swim, 
bark! 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. — 
Most noble Brutus, 

The gods to-day stand friendly ; that we may, 
JLiOvers in peace, lead on our days to age ! 
But, since the afiairs of men rest still uncertain^ 
Let's reason with the worst that may befol. 
If we lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together : 
■What aie you then determined to do t 

Bru, Even by the rule of that philosophy. 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself : — I know not how. 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life : — arming myself wiUi patience. 
To stay the providence of some hi£fh powers 
That govern us below. 

Cm. Then, if we lose this battle. 
You are contented to be led in triumph 
Through the streets of Rome ? 

Bru, No, Cassius, no ; think not, thou npble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome ; 
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' lb beiit loo grait4^«n4r^'Baft^ ihii lame^i^ i 

Mwt eiid tlutt woik, tiw ite of Bluck begin : 
AjmI. whether tve ahall iieet egeuif I kjaam ael| 
TheiefHe oet everiMliBK hnrnXk take :-<* 
for ever, end fcr iBver^ mmmM^.Qmmm I 
If we do meet egein^ why, — ihelt iniih ; >* 
If not, why then tUe fwrtng wee wall, ttide^ ^ : 
Get. Jer ever, and Ik ever, fiuewell; ftMn I 
If we do meet again, well soule iatod;' 
If not, "tfa trae, tfak parting wet weQ miide* • > 

BHi. Why then, lend eni.-^)h,tba nMnnti|hlkM» J 
The end of ttiedigr'a lNMniii» era it eeene'l 
Bet, it aeOeeth that the di^ Witt end, ^ n : : ..•; i ;-.r>.; 
ABd*lhenA»eMdiikilown.*<3entt,'lioi swarf 
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Siitir Ciiasiya, (n. a. i.) wiA en fii^ in hit kami, mti 
• TviBomva. 

Cos. (c.) O MM, Trebomtti, look> the .villains % t 
Myself have o mine own turn'd enemy : 
This ensign hera of mine. was turning back ; 
I slew the coward, and did take it from him. 

Tre. O, Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early. 
Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly ; his soldiers fell to spoil. 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclosed. [Aiarumt,' 

' Enter Pinoarus, l. 

Pin, Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord : 
Fly therefore, noble Casstus, fly far off. 

Cas. This hill is far enough. — Look, look, Treboniua ^— 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire ? 

Tre. They are, niy lord. [Alarunu, a. 

Cas, Trel>onius, if thou lov*st me. 
Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him 
Till he have brought thee tip to yonder tioops, 
And here again, that I may rest assured. 
Whether yond' troops are mend or enemy. 

Tre, I will be here again' even with a thought. 

lExit Trebotuusy a. 

Ca$, Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill ; 
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My sight was ever thick : regard Trebonius. 
And tell me what thou not'st about the field. — 

[^Exit Pindarns, r. 
This day (c.) I breathed first ; time is come round. 
And where I did begin, there shall I end ; 
My life is run his compass. — Sirrah, what news ? 

Pin, IWithmUJ] O, my lord ! 

Cos, What news ! 

Pin, [Witkout,'\ Tieboniusis 
Enclosed round about with honemen, that 
Make touhim on the spur ; — ^yet he spurs on : — 
Now they are almost on him :^^Now, Trebonius ! — 
Now some 'light ! O, he 'lights too : he's ta'en ; — . 

[ShmLts, and Flourish of Trumpets, 
And hark — 
They shout for joy. 

Cos, Come down, behold no more^ — 
O, coward that I am, to live so lon^. 
To see my best friend ta'en before my hce ! 

Enter Pindahus, r. s. e. 

Come hither, sirrah : 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner ; 

And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do. 

Thou should'st attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath 

Now be a freeman ; and, with this gocld sword, 

That ran though Csesar's bowels, search this bcisom . 

Stand not to answer : Here, take thou the hills ; 

And, when my face is covered, as 'tis now. 

Guide thou the sword. — 

[Pindarus takes the Sword, and Cassius runs upon it ; 
he falls, c, 
Cssar, thou art revenged, 
Eveti with the sword Uiat kill'd thee. IDies, 

Pin. So am I free ; yet would not so have been. 
Durst I have done my will. — O, Cassius ! 
Far from this country Pindanis shall ran. 
Where never Roman shall take note of him. [Exit, l. 

[Alarums,^ 

Enter Trebonius, wit^ a Laurel Crown on his Head, and 

TiTINIUS, R. 

Tit. It is but change, Trebonius ; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by nobte Brutus' powei*, 
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J till Ihey jnuh as. — Good Metdlnt, 
w'tt thit we Iwa neot la school together ; 
ihit our love of old. I piiy Ihee, 
I mv iword hilU. whild I njo on it, 

I. tbst'i DDt an oSic:e for a rrieod, lAUrum 

o tanyiag heie. 

-andy. " 

doih joy that yet, in all my life. 
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e(. Now ii tl... I vesiel ftiil of giwf, 

F nal it lutu over eveu .. ^it e;«i. 
I B™. Tb« was the juslcsl CBUse that ever men 

Sid draw their iwords (or ; Bud the gods renouDFe it. 
' IKidainiiig life, U> live a ilave ia Rome, 

Thus Bnitua ilrikes hit ImI for liberty. [He ,iabs hinsrlf. 

Farewell, 

Beloved country !— Cffsar, now be still ; 

1 kill'd not thee vntti half so good a will. [D,ts. 

A Fl.^Lri,h „f Tvumfiii. 

Enttr OcT*vtit», Antont, Titinius, Sebviu6, Fl*vius, 

ClIIVS, Sthstd, Standard; Star, S. F. Q. R. Gtl- 

dta EagUi, Sihir Eaglti, Lictori, and Gaardi. 

Oh. Whot man is that ? 

Tit. (r.) Ti» Brutus' man.— Where is Ihy master, Lu- 



is only overcame himself, 
And DO man else halh honour by his death. 

Tit. So Bmtus should be found. — I thank thee Bnitus, 
Thai Ihou hast proved Titinius, ssy'av true. 

Oct. All that serrad Bmtus, I wifl eateitun them. 

Ant. This was the noblest Roman of them all : 
All the conapiretoia, sare only he, 
Did that they did in enry of great Qeur ; 
He, only in a general honest thoi^t, 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
Hi* life was gentle ; and ihe elemeali 
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Bo miz'd in him, that nature mig^ht stand up. 
And say to all the world, ** This was a man !*' 
: Oct. According to his virtue let us use him, 

^ With all respect, and rites of burial. 
I Ant, Wimin my tent his bones to-night shall lie, 
>: Most like a soldier order'd honourably. 
^ 80, call the field to rest : and let's away, 
I To part the gbries of this happy day. 

IFlourith of Martial InstnunentB. — Extum, 
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